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ROBERT LORD CLIVE, 
1725-1776, 


Rosxar Cxrvz was born at Styche, in the parish of 
Moreton Say, in Shropshire, on the 29th of September, 
1725. He derived his descent from an ancient and 
respectable family, which had held the estate of Styche 
during many generations, but which never aspired to 
station in society more elevated than that of the class 
of middling gentry; a rank now unhappily extinct. His 
father, who was originally a second son, and, as such, 
‘bred to the lew, continued, after he succeeded to the 
property, to practise es an attorney at Market Drayton, 
His mother was Rebecca Gaskell, the danghter of Mr, 
Gaskell, of Manchester ; of whom we know nothing fur- 
ther, than that he acquired a moderate competency by 
fair dealing in trade. 

‘Many tales are current respecting the youthful extra. 
vagances of Clive, of which we cannot pretend, in a 
aketch like the present, to offer so much 26 an outline, 
It is asid, indeed, that, from the first dawning of his 
faculties, he exhibited a reckless and wayward temper, 
as well a3 an impatience of, control, and a determin. 


between hig eleventh and eighteenth years, gives to 
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the ramour at least an air of strong probability. We 
find him, for example, first settled in Cheshire, under 
the private tuition of Dr. Eaton, of Lostock; who, 
though himself incapable of maneging the caprices of 
hhis pupil, foretold that “ few names would be greater 
than his.” From Lostock he was removed to Market 
Drayton, where he was placed under a Mr, Burslem, 
the master of the grammar school, and a man of 
considerable attsinmenta*: but he soon made himself 
#0 conspicuous there, by acts of daring irregularity, 
that his father was again compelled to seck out for 
him a new asylum. Merchant-Teilors was accordingly 
tried, though with as little effect as ite predecessora ; 
and, finally, he wes given over to the guidance of Mr. 
Stirling, of Hem in Hertfordshire. By 
this gentleman his irregularities seem to have been more 
Teniently treated than by any of the others, though he 
ot Jess than they spoke of Clive “as the most un. 
Tacky boy that ever entered his school.” 

‘We are not prepared to say that the juvenile re- 
putation of Clive did positively determine his peculiar 
field of exertion in after-life; though it in at least pos. 
aible that the circumstance may have had ite weight in 
contributing to that end. We know, however, that his 
father, whose original intention it waa to educate the 
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spirita of the age. ‘This occurred in 1748, the subject 
f our memoir having barely completed his eighteenth 
year; Rar wes any time lost in equipping end preparing 
him for his voyage. He embarked almont immediately 
in one of the Company's ships ; and, arriving at Madras 
in the summer of 1744, entered gt once upon the duties 
of his office. 

It were not in accordance with the plan of this work, 
were we to give 2 detailed account of the private habits 
of Mr. Clive during the brief period of his career as 2 
civilian, Enough is done when we state, that for him 
the desk and the counting-honse presented ax few at- 
tractions as the achool-room ; and that the impatience of 
control which he hed exhibited while 2 pupil, again 
displayed itself in his department as a ‘ writer.” “The 
consequence was, that he very soon involved himself in 
disputes with his superiors, towards one of whom, in 
deed, — the secretary under whom he immediately acted, 
—his behaviour assumed, in the end, an air of positive 
mutiny. An sppeal was made to the governor, who 
commanded Clive to ask pardon; an order which the 
young man could not but obey, though he did so in no 
‘very conciliatory manner ; while a subsequent invitation 
to dinner, by meana of which the triumphant function- 
ary had hoped to smooth sway all differences between 
them, wes refused with scorn. “ No air,” replied 
Clive; the governor commanded me to spologise, and 
I have done so; but be did not command me to dine 
with you.” Nevertheless, this same Clive, who exhi. 
bited #0 much impatience under the restraints of office, 
‘Decame, from the hour of his landing in Indie, a vevere 
private student, Besides devoting his attention to the 
acquisition of the nstive languages,— an sccomplish- 
‘ment then too much neglected among the Company's ser. 
vants,—he gave up a certain portion of his time to the 
classics, of which, contrary to the general order of 
things, he acquired a fair knowledge only after he had 
begun to play « part on the grest stage of public life. 

‘Two years had passed in this manner, when the com. 
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mencement of hostilities between England snd France 
opened out a new and more congenial field for the dis. 
play of Clive's abilities. For some time the share which 
he took in the contest was too insignificant to demand 
notice, He was present, indeed, but merely ax @ ci. 
vilian, during the bombardment of Madras, in the month 
of September, 1746 ; and became, like the rest of the 
European inhabitants, a prisoner on parole to M. La~ 
bourdonnais. In like manner, whew Dupleix so far 
forgot his own honour, and that of his country, ss to 
violate the terms of capitulation, Clive was one of those 
‘who looked upon themselves as absolved from the pledge 
which they had given; and he escaped, disguised os a 
Moor, te Fost Bes at, A Oe 
Jonging to the English on the Coromandel const. Here, 
again, still acting as a volunteer, he lent his aid in re- 
pelling the attempt which the enemy, flushed by recent 
tow pies quae wich to much dchgued te 
private wi too m 
characters both of the man and of the age, he gave 
proof of that stubborn and indomitable courage which 
‘belonged to him.* But it was not till the year follow. 
ing, namely, 1747, that he formally accepted military 
service as an officer. He then solicited, and obtained, 
the appointment of ensign ; though, by some arrange- 
ment rendered necessary, perhaps, on account of the 


_at play, whona ¢wo oflcers, by the gromsest cheating, contrived to fleece ThE 
‘wmuners bewig nated. the otters paud the tooney, and saad 
Wut Clive at cace refused to follow the , and taxed the parties 
Knavery He was challenged, went cut, cbd prve hue Are, opte wiheD tas 
adversary ts pot hu putal to Cuve's Thaady and dented 
Tamm to ath ba i200, but the bravo, not satuied with this, 
FEgured tal be shoul py the em wach Be fc dwt, and otras what be 
end,“ And what if I refuse?” demanded Ciiva © Then 7 ara” 
Yeplind the other ™ Fire and be dud" and Chive coally “Tad you 
ested, 1 yoo all, nor wall T ever pay you” “Tho. gimeser, srick 
‘oth tt be’ beerog of hs tstagomat, cid hn ‘0 threw 
away hu putot We most not note without recontimng Cie 
hooourable conduct in the sequel ‘When hus frends were conopls. 
‘an hu bebamiour, and the conduct of hut sdver 
sary, Clive ery by rere, © Foe ea has grea me 
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paucity of Europeans in the country, he was still per- 
mnitted to retain his situation in the civil service. 
‘Every reader of history is aware that the years 1747 
and 1748 were distinguished by the prosecution of a 
Seite x Goo Carsotie crutsoneh ot boot ga dhe pat 
of the English, with little vigour, and still lesa of skill. 
In the month of January of the latter year, Major 
Lawrence arrived from England, with suthority to 
command the whole of the Company's troops in India, 
For a time he acted only on the defensive, repelling an 
‘Qtternpt to surprise Cuddalore, and organising such re- 
sources as he could draw together, so as to be in readi- 
mess for more active operations; but the arrival, in 
August, of « long-expected reinforcement, under the 
convoy of Admiral Boscawen, st length enabled him to 
take the field, A march upon Pondicherry wes imme- 
diately begun, the fleet steering along the coast, wo as to 
‘lockade the place from the ses; and the expectations of 
all men, which had been excited to the highest, seemed. 
on the eve of receiving their accomplishment, Unfor. 
tunately, however, it was judged imprudent to mask 
Ariancopang, a small fort distant shout two miles 


prisoner during an unexpected sortie, 
Stilt the siege went on ; ad the fort afer en obainaie 
defence, was reduced. Even now, however, the English 
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result could by powsibility be anticipated: the enemy's 
fire pfoved grestly superior to that of the besiegere ; the 
cannonade from the fleet produced no effect whatever ; 
‘the rains set in ; sickness began to spread, and ell hope 
of ultimate success was abendoned. Finally, after thirty- 
one days of open trenches had been wasted, the guns 
were withdrawn, and the army, having destroyed ite 
magasines, and dameged its stores, retreated to Fort 
St. David. . 

‘The part taken by Mr. Clive throughont this wretched 
campaign was necessarily very wabordinate; but it is 
represented on ell handa to have been highly to hie 
honour. He was ever the foremost to offer his services 
where danger appeared to threaten. In the assault of 
Ariancopang he displayed an extraordinary degree of 
hardihood and coolness ; and the advanced trench at 
Pondicherry he defended against s party by whom it 
was assailed, with singular obstinacy. Yet, even here, 
he escaped not the calumnious attecks of one who, as 
the event proved, though bold to commit « moral of. 
fence, was wanting even in the animal courage neces_ 
wary to maintain it. It chanced, on one occasion, when 
his piquet was warmly engaged, that the smmunition 
of the men began to run short. Eager to avoid the 
hazard of failure, Clive, instead of trusting to a non. 
commissioned officer, hastened himeelf to a depét in the 
year, and Drought up a fresh supply, ere his absence 
from the line was observed. Of this circumstance a 
brother officer took advantage, to cast « slur upon his 
character as # soldier ; but the bese attempt entirely 
failed. Clive called his slanderer to aceoant ; and the 
latter was fain, in the end, to resign his commission, 
in order to avoid a more conspicuous expulsion from 
serice wish he bed dlegraced. 


gerent powers had been proclaimed in the preceding 
April. During some months, therefore, the military 
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career of Clive was suspended. But the position of the 
English in India, as well as that of their rivals, was 
now widely different from what it had originally been ; 
and hence, though there might occur from time to time 
@ truce, more or less extended, according 2x the resources 
at the disposal of each party should render such an ar. 
rangement desirable, no haman being pretended to doubt 
that, eventually, a atruggle must commence, to be ended 
only by the subjugation of one or other of the incipient 
empires. Nor did any great while elapse ere these anti 
cipations gave place to reality. 

Up tou recent date, not the English alone, but all 
the European powers by whom settlements had been 
formed along the coasts of India, were content to main. 
tain the character of mere traders; and to hold, by hu- 
mility and submission, » footing in the country, under 
the protection and subject to the caprices of the native 
rulers. To M. Dupleix belongs the merit, if such 
it can be called, of having first looked beyond the in_ 
terestn of mere eommerce, and of aspiring at the esta~ 
Dlishment of a separate empire, which should rely for 
aupport upon its own exertions, and owe allegiance only 
to the crown of France, With this view, he began 
early to engage in the intrigues of the country powers, 
not, as had hitherto been the case, by supplying thia or 
that nabob with troops and money, in the character of 
a vassal and tributary, but by throwing the weight of 
his influence into one or other of the scales, on the be- 
Iance of which the Carnatic itself depended. It 20 
happened, however, that while the French were arrang- 
ing plans, gigantie doubtless in themselves, and tending 
10.8 Epzatio Lees, ctveumsanen it te Regie inte 
an active commencement of that 5) means of 
which their colossal sovereignty in the East has been 
established. Of these it will be necesmry to give 
fome account; partly because upon them the whole 
tale of Indian warfare may be ssid to turn, partly be- 
cause, in the contest which ensued, Clive took that 
decided lead in military reputation which he ever after. 

. B4 
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wards maintained, as much to his country’s glory as to 
bate of the globe, of which 
‘That great and fertile portion Globe, of wi 

Buropeass sre accustomed t speak under the general 
appellation of India, is divided, as it were, by nature, 
into three parts, One of these, called Hindoostan, in- 
cludes all the provinces north of the Nerbudda, from 
the Indus, on the east, to the borders of Chittagong ; 
another, recognised as the Deccan, embraces the whole 
extent of territory between the Nerbudda and the Kistna ; 
while all to the south of the latter stream passed, of old, 
‘under the common designation of the Carnatic. When 
the empire of the Moguls existed in ita integrity, these 
several portions of the continent, though each possessed 
in part by many independent tribes, submitted, nomi. 
nally at least, to the role of an equal number of sou- 
Dahdars, or viceroys. Like other representatives of 
Majesty, each soubahdar was supposed to be removable 
at the will of the emperor ; while the succession to the 
dignity, though permitted to pass from father to son, 
was underatood always to depend on the decree of the 
supreme ruler, from whom a robe of office was solicited, 
and usually obtained. In proportion, however, as the 
Mogul empire fell into confusion, the soubehdars, like 
their inferiors, the nabobs of lesser provinces, began to 
exercise an authority virtually independent, and to trana- 
mit their sceptres, not to their children only, but to 
their nephews, or others nearest of kin. By degrees the 
custom obtained so much of force, that it came to be re- 
garded, by all classea of men, 2s an established right. 

As time rolled on, and the empire became more and 
more unsettled, the soubahdar of the Deccan oo far ex- 
tended his sway over the Carnatic, aa to establish there a 
species of feudal superiority, reducing him of the Carnatic 
to the rank of anabob. Still the nabob of the Carnatic 
cootinued a very powerful chief ; and, though accepting 
from the soubahdar the ensigns of office, he made no 
scruple, in imitation of his superior, to transmit his 
doubly borrowed dignity to his children and nearest 
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relatives. It chanced that, in the year 1792, a person 
named Sedahillah, who, for some years, had held the 
officeof nabob of the Carnatic, under Nizam al Mulk, soa. 
bahdar of the Deccan, died, leaving behind him no male 
issue. That the dignity might not, however, pass from 
his family, he had adopted the two sons of his brother ; 
‘to one of whom, named Bakir Ali, he bequeathed the 
government of Velore ; while the other, Doost Ali, he 
appointed to succeed himself in the nabobship. The 
latter, again, hed two sons, and four daughters, one of 
‘whom was married to Mortiz Ali, the son of his brother, 
Bakir Ali, governor of Velore ; while another gave her 
hand to a more distant relative, Chunds Sehib, who be- 
came dewan, or prime minister, to his father-in-law. 
Of these various appointments, Nizam al Mulk, whose 
hands were fully occupied nearer Delhi, took for e while 
no notice: he even shut his eyes to the movements of 
Chunds Sahib, who, in open violation of established 
usages, made himself master of Trichinopoly, the capital 
of an ancient Hindoo principality, which had, during 
many generations, paid tribute to the nabob of the Cer. 
natie, though governed immediately by its native princes, 
But the other rajahs, of whom there were many in south. 
ern India, became alarmed : they invited the Mahrattas 
to their aid, who invaded the Carnatic with an over- 
whelming force ; alew Doost Ali in battle, and laid siege 
to Velore ; after which they turned upon Trichinopoly, 
of which, , well as of the person of Chunda Sehib, they 
obteined possession. Meanwhile, the customary prac- 
tices of oriental ehieftsins were ‘industriously pursued 
among the relatives of the deceased Doost Ali; his sons 
were murdered by their cousins, who, in their turn, 
perished, or became fugitives; till, at last, Chunda 
Bahib, now # captive among the Mabrattas, alone re. 
mained to lay claim to the inberitance.* But before 
any final arrangements could be made, fresh actors ap. 
. 


There were oer and nearer relatives of Doowt AN sive, bet nowe 
Poweesed of sufflclest talent ox energy to tndertaks the management 
‘firs so conuplicated. 
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peared upon the stage, and other and more rapid changes 
occurred, both there and elsewhere. 

Relieved from the pressure of thove affaire which had 
so long kept him at s distance from his own province, 
Nizam a} Molk, regardless of the burden of more than 
a hundred years, put himeelf st the head of a numerous 
army, and marched into theCarnatic. Without much dif. 
ficulty he expelled the Mahrattas; and, though he treated 
with respect a grandson of Doost Ali, who took refuge 
in hin camp, he nevertheless nominated one of his own 
officers, by name Anwar ad Dien, to the government of 
the province. Ostensibly, indeed, thie man ected sa 
guardian to the young Subder Ali, on whom it was the 
design of Nisam to confer the nabobship ; but the boy 
died suddenly, as might have been anticipated; and 
when the soubshder expired, in 1748, Anwar ad Dien 
became, to all intents and purposes, nabob. 

‘There were now two candidates for the throne of the 
Caratic ; namely, the occupant, Anwar ad Dien, and 
Chunda Sehib, still a captive at Satarsh. The govern- 
ment of the former being extremely unpopular, while 
that of Doost Ali and his race wes remembered with 
gratitude, it ocenrred to Dupleix, that, provided the 
representative of Doost Ali, Chunda Sahib, could be 
restored, throngh French sgency, to the musnud, the 
whole power of the Carnatic would, in point of fact, 
pans into the hands of his benefactors. Negotiations 
were, in consequence, opened with the captive chief, end 
sums of money advanced in order to procure his liber~ 
ation ; while the latter pledged himself to the adoption 
of any terms that his European friends might demand, 
#0 voon as he should recover his freedom and his au- 
thority. Even this, however, though a more extensive 
field of intrigue than bad ever yet been entered upon by 
any European functionary, sufficed not to give full occu 
Pation to the active mind of Dupleix. The death of 
Nizam al Mulk paved the way to a disputed mcces. 
don in the Deccan; Nazir Jung, the son of the deceased, 
being opposed there by his nephew, Mirxsphe Jung ; 
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and as Anwar ad Dien mede common cause with the 
former, both Chunda Sahib end his French allies stood 
teady to support the claims of the latter. 

OF the political movementa of these rivals the English 
were fer from being ignorant ; though they possessed 
neither talent nor moral courage enough to thwart 
them. More than one letter was, indeed, written both to 
Nizam al Mulk and Anwar ad Dien, warning them of 
the treacherous designs of the French, and filled with 
protestations of British loyalty ; but the ides of espous- 
ing openly the cause of the princes whom they pro. 
fessed to serve, seems not to have entered, for a moment, 
into the minds of the writers. Nevertheless, the En 
glish, equally with the French, were become ambitious 
Of territorial possession ; and fortune so ordered it, that 
they, in deflance of many sclemn protestations to the 
contrary, were the first to draw the sword, for the pur- 
‘pose of securing it. 

The rajahship of Tanjore, comprising an extent of 
seventy or eighty miles in length, and lying within, or 
immediately sdjoining to, the several mouths of the 
river Cavery, formed one of those Hindoo principalities 
which the Mohammedans had all along been content to 
govern through the agency of their native sovercigns. 
Ithad submitted, during the reign of Arungzebe, to the 
father of the illustrious Sivaji, in whove family the 
aceptre had continued down to the period of which we 
. write, In Tanjore, however, as in other eestern states, 
the seeds of usurpation were very early sown, and to bring 
them to perfection no more was required then a mi. 
nority under the guardianship of a woman. Nans, the 
fifth in descent from the founder of his race, dying be~ 
fore his father Tuckojee, left an infant prince to the 
care of his widow, who, on the decease of the reigning 
sovereign, became first the tool, and eventually the vic. 
tim, of s powerful servant. This man, by name Seid, 
after casting the widow into prison, slew the child to 
‘whom he had sworn obedience, and proclaimed as rajsh, 
Sahujee, a younger brother of Nana, snd, of course, 
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younger son of Tuckojee. But the reign of Sahujee 
was equally short with that of his nephew, when Pri. 
taupa Sing, the son of Tuckojee, though by ¢ concubine, 
was, by the same agency, elevated to the throne. Pri- 
taupa Sing, however, requited the traitor as he deserved, 
by causing his immediate assassination, though he did 
not consider himself bound to undo the work which 
treason had accomplished ; on the contrary, he retained 
his power, which he appears to have exercised, as well 
to the satisfaction of the people as in accordance with 
the views of the English, who entered with him into a 
friendly correspondence, and treated him throughout as 
Iawful povereign of Tanjore, 

This state of things had continued some years, when 
Sshujee, the exiled rajeh, arrived at Fort St. David, 
and implored the aid of an English force in restoring 
him to his throne. How far the bare merits of his case 
would, or would not, have had weight with the English 
authorities, we are not prepared to say; but the assur- 
ance, on his part, that the country was ripe for revolt, 
and that the fort of Davicottah, with the territory at. 
tached, should reward the exertions of his friends, over- 
came any scruples which might have possibly existed 
touching the justice of the proposed undertaking. An 


quitted 
beginning of April, 1749. But the expedition led to no 
fortunate results, A 
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‘useless, besides destroying the tents, and killing many 
of the builocks, compelled the column to fail back upon 
Porto Novo. Nor were Cope’s future movements 
Productive of more fortunate resulta. Having recruited 
‘his supplies, he again advanced, and, crossing the 
Coleroon, took post under the walls of Davicottsh ; 
against which, his heavy cannon having failed to come 
up, he contented himself with throwing away the few 
cohorn.shells which be had found it practicable to carry 
along with him. It was to no purpose that Clive 
urged him to attempt an assault, after having blown 
open the gate with his field-pieces. That was « mode 
of attack totally unauthorised by rule; and hence, after 
wasting eight and forty hours,—during # considerable 
portion of which his troops were without food,—the 
captain struck his tents, and retreated. The enemy 
followed the retiring force, which they harassed with 
constant skirmishes, driving not fewer than 400 coolies 
into the river; but the troops suffered comparatively 
little, except from fatigue and the privations to which 
the inexperience of their leader had exposed them, 

Great was the mortification experienced at Madras 
when intelligence of this disaster came in. ‘The ponsi- 
bility of defeat seems never to have been contemplated, 
and its actual occurrence excited at lesst as much of in- 
dignation as of diamay. A new expedition was imme- 
diately fitted out, at the head of which Major Lawrence 
placed himself ; and the whole, comprising 800 Euro. 
Peans, 1500 sepoys, and a formidable train of artillery, 
embarked without delay. ‘The fleet, consisting partly of 
ships of war, partly of native traders, on board the latter 
of which the eepoys were placed, performed its voyage 
without disaster, and brought up at the mouth of the 
river, eros which a bar, or bank of sand, ia drawn. 
There both troops and stores were transferred to the 
‘boata; and the whole, secending the stream, took up & 
position within excellent range of the fort, though the 
‘waters of the Coleroon divided them from the enemy's 
outposts. 
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The fire of a few 24-pounders, kept up without in- 
termiscion during three days, sufficiently ruined the 
defences of Davicottah, and opened out e practicable 
‘breach. Still there wes one serious obstacle to be 
overcome, —for the Coleroon rolled a deep and rapid 
‘volume of water in the teeth of the sssailants, and its 
opposite bank was lined with troops securely posted 
among the underwood. To Jobn Moor, a common 
ship-carpenter, the honour attaches of at once devising 
the means of crossing the stream, and bringing his own 
machinery into play. That individual constructed a 
raft capable of contsining 400 men, which might be 
moved, as the ferry-boats on many rivers are guided, 
by means of a rope; and, taking advantage of a dark and 
stormy night, he swam the river alone, and made fast 
the end of a line to a tree within a few yards of one of 
the enemy's sentinels. Not a mowent was wasted in 
considering how it behoved them next to act. The 
raft waa loaded, at early dawn, with men and gums: 
it performed its voyage, in spite of @ ceascless fire of 
matchlocks and wail-pieces ; and, in the course of three 
ours, Major Lawrence found himeelf, with his whole 
force, under the walls of Davicottah. He made instant 
Preparations to storm ; and, to Clive, whose ability end 
daring were well known to him, and who carnestly 
solicited the honour, the duty of leading on the forlom 
‘hope was intrusted, 

‘From the moment that the dispositions of the English 
‘became apparent, the enemy had busied themselves in 
cutting trenches, and throwing up breastworks, so as 
to intercept and enfilade the approaches to the breach. 
‘These, though as yet incomplete, were not wholly con- 
temptible ; Shile 2 muddy rivulet thet dowed in their 
front, added not « little to their strength. Regardless 
of the obstacles thus opposed to him, Clive formed his 
corps, consisting of 34 Europeans and 700 sepays, into 
two bodies ; and, putting himself at the head of the 
former, pushed on, after giving strict orders that the 
latter should follow at a very moderate interval Not 
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without some loss, and considerable difficulty, the Eu 
Topeans passed the stream ; for its channel was stony, 
and its banks steep ; ‘but they no sooner gained a footing 
on firmer ground, than they sprang forward. It was 
the design of their gallant leader to take the epaulement 
in flank; while the sepoys, advancing to the front, should 
hold the garrison in check : but, unfortunately, the latter, 
overcome by @ sudden panic, hung back. The conse- 
quences were very disastrous. A body of Tanjore 
horse, which stood concealed behind a projecting tower, 
rushed suddenly from their place of amboscade, and, 
falling upon the party in the rear, cat down the whole, 
with the exception of Clive and three others. These, by 
retreating rapidly, escaped to the sepoy corps, which, 
though it failed to advance, stood in good order behind 
the btream ; and the Tanjoreans, overswed by the coun- 
tenance which they presented, abstained from any at- 
tempt to molest them. 

Nothing daunted by this check, Major Lawrence 
ordered the whole of the Europeans to the front, and. 
placed them, as before, under the immediate command of 
lieutenant Clive. On this occasson, every thing went ob 
as the most sanguine could have desired. The Tanjore 
horse, again attempting to charge, were met by a volley 
which utterly destroyed them ; while the men, animated 
by the example of their leader, rushed up the breach, and 
made the place their own, Nor were the future oper- 
ations of the expedition less fortunate. A detachment 
of 100 Europeans, snd 200 sepoys, which took posses- 
sion of the pagode of Acheveran, a strong square build 
ing, situated about five miles to the south-west of 
Devicottah, repulsed 3 furious attempt made thet night 
to recover it. Nevertheless, it was easy to perceive 
that, in the expectation which they had been led to 
form of co-operation from the people, the English were 
deceived. Not 2 single Tanjorean joined them; and 
the chiefs were, in consequence, well pleased to come to 
an accommodation, which, while it secured to their own 
government possession of Davicottah and its depend- 
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encies, obtained for the fugitive rajeh a small pension, 
on which he might subsist as « private person. 

‘While this campaign (neither very profitable not very 
creditable) was in progress, the French were consolid- 
ating their power from day to day, and making rapid 
strides towards the acquisition of that empire on which 
Mons, Dupleix had set his heart. Chunda Sehib, 
Yaneomed at their expense, and placed at the head of 
8000 men, soon made himself known throughout south- 
ern India ¢s « successful warrior ; and gradually added 
to his little army, till he had swelled its numbers to the 
amount of 6000. His next business was to make 
tender of his services to Mirsapha Jung, already in 
the field; and, as these were joyfully uccepted on his 


they were joined by 8 French force, consisting of 400 Eu- 
ropeana, 100 caffres, and 1800 sepoys, with which they 
continued their march until they arrived in the presence 
of Anwar ad Dien, who occupied an entrenched position 
under the guns of Amboor, A fierce conflict ensued, 
in which the French performed prodigies of valour, 
and which ended in the total defeat of Anwar ad Dien, 
He himoelf was slain, and his eldest son taken prisoner; 
while his second, by name Mahomed Ali, escaped, by 
the fleetness of his horse, to Trichinopoly. 

Had the victorious adventurers followed up this suc- 
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Rajah, Meanwhile, Nazir Jung, alarmed at the pro- 
gress which his rival was making, put himself at the 
head of a numerous army, and hastened to the relief of 
the Tanjoreans — already pushed to the grestest ex- 
tremity. Mirzapha Jung and Chunde Sehib felt thet 
they were not in a condition to hazard s battle. They 
broke up with the utmost precipitation, and sought 
shelter at Pondicherry. 

It in not a little surprising, that the English, though 
fully aware of the designs of their rivals, and impressed 
with due slarm lest they might be realised, should 
have abstained, all this while, from placing themselves, 
‘where common prudence required, — in opposition to the 
French. They not only made no tender of their ecrvices 
to Anwar ed Dien, but even, after his defeat and death, 
permitted admiral Boacawen to depart with the fleet to 
Europe; nay, 20 decidedly pacific was the whole tenour 
of their bearing, that Clive withdrew from the army, 
and returned to his civil occupations. As hie merits 
‘were universally recognised, no opposition was offered. 
to thi, certeinly unusual, proceeding: indeed, he was 
placed at once in the same position, as to rank and 
emolument, which he would have occupied, had he 
ever exchanged the pen for the sword; while his 
friend, major Lawrence, procured for him, over and 
above, the appointment of coramissary to the British 
troops. But though thus favoured, in a worldly point 
of view, his situation proved to be the reverse of 
agreeable, He was seized with a violent nervous fever, 
which effected him so severely, 2a to render a voyage to 
the milder climate of Bengal necessary: yet neither 
that, nor the other remedies applied, sufficed to restore 
him to his former health. On the contrary, many 
‘weeks elapsed ere the constant depression of his spirits 
permitted » personal attendant to be withdrawn from 
him even for a moment ; nor, to the last hour of his 
life, did he succeed in shaking off, entirely, thet most 
distressing accompaniment of the complaint to which 
he had been 2 martyr. 

vou. I, e 
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It belongs not to the biographer of Clive to narrate, 
in detail, the progress of those remarksble events which 
had well-nigh given to France an absolute, though a 
borrowed authority over the whole of southern Indiz. 
Narwe cipal UY es ot Ba fon 

fazir Jung, a ly 
poat in front of Pondicherry ; and that, for a time, the 
fortunes of Dupleix appeared to have fallen to the lowest 
ebb, His officera mutinied, his troops ‘deserted their 
colours; and his allies, Mirzapha Jung and Chonda 
Sahib, gave up all for lost, ‘The latter, indeed, took 

in the French presidency, where an asylum was 
still afforded him ; while the former threw himself upon 
the merey of his uncle, by whom he was immediately 
cast into chains. But that which open violence had failed 
to effect, intrigue and boundless duplicity, for a time, at 
last secured. Dupleix opened a negotiation with Nazir 
Jung, ostensibly with the view of bringing their dif- 
ferences to a settlement ; in reality, that he might blow 
‘up into a flame the sparks of disaffection which he knew 
to smoulder in the camp; and the scheme, despite its 
‘unjustifiable character, went on to the most fortunate 
result, ‘The English, disgusted and offended by Nazir 
Jung’s folly, withdrew. Certain native chiefs, whose 
pay was far in arrear, rebelled ; and, during a tumult 
occasioned by an attack from the French forces, Nazir 
Jung waa dain. In » moment Mirzapha wes restored 
to freedom, und elevated, amid the acclamations of the 
army, to the vacant dignity. 

‘The first use which the new soubshdar made of power, 
wat fo seprint Dupleix governor of all the Mogul do- 
tainions on the Coromandel coast, from the river Kistna 
to Cape Comorin; Chunds Sahib being nominated his 
deputy, as well as nabob of Arcot. No umbrage was 
taken at this ; bat the earnestness with which he strove 
to cut down the claims of those chiefs to whom, directly 
at least, he stood indebted for his elevation, produced 
serious discontent. From the effects of this, not even 
‘M, Bussy’s French brigede, which attended his march 
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homewards, sufficed to shield him. A new revolt took 
place ; and though it ended, unlike the former, in the 
total defeat of the conspirators, it proved fatal to Mir. 
sapha himself: he was slain by a thrust from the spear 
of ona OF the tates chet while engaging bim in single 
combat, 

‘The death of their minion would bave proved fatal to 
the interests of the French, had not Bussy acted on the 
eccasion with s degree of promptitude and forethought 
deserving of the highest praise. Passing by the children 
of Mirzapha Jung, sll of whom were infants, he per- 
aaded the principal men in the camp to proclaim, as 
soubahdar, Salabut Jung, the eldest surviving son of 
Nisam al Mulk. That prince was accordingly raised to 
the viceregal throne; and, as he undertook to fulfil all 
the engagements into which his predecessor had entered, 
neither Chunds Sehib nor Dupleix experienced the 
slightest reluctance to acknowledge his authority. 

‘While these revolutions were occurring elsewhere, 
Chunds Sahib, in possession of the city of Arcot, as. 
sumed all the state, and began to exercise the authority, 
of nabob. So completely, indeed, did his power appear 
to be established, that Mahomed Ali had begun to ne- 
gotiste with him aa to terms of stbmission, when an act 
of outrageous vanity on the part of the French autho- 
ities roused the English into a bolder and wiser policy 
than they had yet adopted. The sight of numerous 
white flags waving around their settlements, operated 
with irresistible effect on the indignation of the sutho- 
ities at Fort St. David's, and induced them to espouse 
openly, and without disguise, the cause of Mahomed 
Ali. Finding that both Chunda Sahib and Dupleix 
could yield nothing, and that even the possession of 
‘Trichinopoly, for which Mahomed had alone stipulated, 
was refused, they withdrew the qualified acknowledg. 
ment which they had given of Chunds’s title, and made 
Teady, by foroe of arms, to Place Mahomed in bis chair 

of active employment in that profession 
arhich cal ‘dl bn oboe, seen drew Me Clive 
of 
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from the mare Incrative business of the counting-house. 
‘He claimed and received his rank aa lientenant ; and a 
force being mustered in the beginning of April, 1750, 
with which it wee proposed to march to the assistance 
of Mahomed Ali, then threatened with invasion, Clive 
immediately ettached himself to it. But this renewal of 
Clive’s military career was not attended by any very 
flattering augury, Captain Gingen, who commanded, 
after carrying the fortified pagode of Verdachelum, sat 
down before Volcondah, a strong hill fort on the banks 
of the river Valaru; which, though summoned in the 
name of Mahomed Ali, refused to open its gates. The 
pettah, or town, was accordingly stormed ; but the fort 
resisted all attempta at escalade: while the approach of 
Chunda Szhib, et the head of a formidable army, ren- 
dered it impracticable to open batteries, or attack it by 
regular process of siege. Nor did the disappointment of 
the English end here. Chunda Sshib advancing to give 
them battle, « panic, the consequence of too much hesi- 
tation among the officers, caused the men to waver; and 
the European battalion fled shamefully, in spite of the 
utmost efforts of Clive to rally them. Captain Gingen 
was, therefore, compelled to retreat with all precipitation; 
and leaving Volcondah to be secured by the enemy, to 
seek shelter under the walls of Trichinopoly. 

In this disereditable retrogression Clive took no part, 
for he quitted the camp immediately after the disastrous 
affix of Volcondsh, Whether he was induced to do so 
by 2 feeling of disgust, or acted in the strict line of his 
duty, we cannot pretend to say ; but we find him, while 
Sw Tact rang eae the bateotaee ef 
siege in Trichinopol upon the authorities of 
Fort St-Devi both the wisi ad the pee of more 
Vigorous mearures, The advice thus given according 
with their own views, a body of 80 Europeans and 300 
sepoys were assembled, at the head of which Mr. San- 
ders, a member of council, placed himself, supported by 
Keutenant Clive. They marched first to Verdachelum, 
into which they threw supplies, though compelled te cat 
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their way through 2 strong force by which it was in- 
vested, and then pushed forward to T'richinopoly, where 
their arrival had been for some time ardently desired, 
Nevertheless Clive proceeded no farther than Verdache. 
Tum, He found there emple employment in animating 
the conrage of the gerrison, and tesching them how 
‘most effectually to maintain themeelves ; while his views 
extended farther than the bare reinforcement of Gingen, 
of whose fate, if not effectually relieved, he could not 
entertain a doubt, As soon, therefore, as he had placed 
matters on a eure footing within the pagoda, he sallied 
forth, attended by 2 slender escort; and fighting his 
way, aword in hand, through the enemy's patrols, suc- 
ceeded, though not without extreme difficulty, in reach- 
ing Fort St. David. 

‘This exploit had been performed but a few days, 
when the misconduct of certain officers rendering it ne- 
cessary to remove them from the service, Clive secured 
the reward of his acknowledged exertions by promotion 
to the rank of captain, In that capacity he again took 
the field as second in command under captain Clarke, 
who was appointed to conduct a fresh reinforcement to 
the garrison at Trichinopaly. ‘The little corps consisted 
only of 100 Europeans and 50 sepoys; yet much was 
the judgment with which its movementa were directed, 
thet it not only performed its Iong and arduous march 
uninjured, but encountered and overthrew 2 body of 50 
French and 700 natives, by whom en effort made 
to intercept it at the village of Condore. Still Clive was 
2s far aa ever indisposed to shut bimself up within the 
walls of a beleaguered town: he therefore gave up his 
command, quitted the place almost alone, and returned 
to infuse fresh spirit into the councils of the authorities 
at the colonial capital. 

‘We stated some time ago that Arcot, the chief city 
of the province, had been occupied by Chunda Sahib ; 
and that he established there, as nabob, the seat of his 
power, It was suggested by captain Clive, that an at. 
ack besaoded eee. thst ace em Sd miome fo she 

c 
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telief of Trichinopoly then any movement made di- 
rectly in support of its defenders ; inasmuch as Chunda 
Sahib would not, in all probability, permit his capital 
to be relzed without making en effort to save it. The 

sppeared feasible in all its bearings, and Clive him- 
telf wes appointed to carry it into execution ; though 
the whole force which it was found practicable to 
muster, amounted to no more than 200 Europeans and 
$00 sepoys, under the guidance of eight officers, six of 
whom had never seen other service than that of the 


parade, 

On the 26th of August this handful of men, attended 
by @ train of three fleld-pieces, set out from Madras, 
and on the 29th arrived at Congeveram, a town of con 
siderable extent, and commanded in some degree by a 
large pagoda. ‘There Clive received intelligence that 
Arcot was occupied bya garrison of 1100 men, and thet 
the citedel was amply sapplied both with artillery snd 
ammunition. Nothing daunted by this information, he 
Wrote to Madras, requiring that two 18.pounders should 
be sent after him without delay, while he himself sus. 
pended not his forward movement for one hour. So 
bold yet so pradent a procedure failed not of leading to 
the happiest result. It chanced that a violent thander- 
storm came on when the column was now within ten 
miles of Arcot; and so astonished were the enemy's 
troops at the hardihood of Clive and his companions, 
whom the fury of the elements neither checked nor dis. 
commoded, that they evacusted the fort without waiting 
for 2 summons. Clive marched through the open town 
emmid a concourse of 100,000 spectators; and en: 
the abandoned citadel, caused the British flag to be 
hoisted upon its remparte. 

Neither disheartened under difficulties, nor lulled into 
mistaken confidence by success, Clive immediately em. 
ployed himself in preparing his newly_soquired conquest 
to resist the etorm with which he doubted not that it would 
‘be speedily assailed. He ordered a stock of provisions 
to be laid in, and, while his instructions were receiving 
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their falfilment, he himself led outa portion of his little 
army in pursuit of the fugitive garrison, which wes un- 
derstood tobe hovering near. He came up with them, 
in number 900, including # body of 600 horse, neat 
the castle of Timery, distant ebout six miles south-west 
of the city. It cannot be said that any action ensued ; 
for the enemy, though they fired « few shots at long 
Tange from a single piece of cannon, would not abide 
the approach of the English. Scarce « musket was 

L, ere they fied in confusion, and found safety 
among the hills in their rear. 

‘As it formed no part of Clive’s plan to risk his 
handful of brave men too far in the open country; he 
contented himself with this guccess, and returned wo 
Arcot ; but bearing, on the 6th of September, that the 
enemy had again collected in his neighbourhood, to the 
amount of 2000 men, he determined once more to attack 
them. Om Sid ceearions more sacious att coors 
for the enemy had 2 couple of guns which fired with 
some effect, Sehlle ths, pain, (partly. S08. gore) 
partly under cover of an old tank, enabled them 
Mistain for e few moments a tolevably warm fusllede, 
But Clive saw the advantage which their position gave 
them, and soon made his dispositions to deprive them of 
it, Having drawn his people behind the cover of certain 

3, he detached an officer with 40 men to take the 
tank in reverse; while he himself, with the remainder, 
prepszed fo rush upon it from the front. The move- 
iments were well executed, and produced all the effect 
thet hed been anticipated from them. The enemy, 
driven from their strong ground, took shelter within 
the walls of Timery, which Clive, being destitute of bat- 
tering cammon, found it impracticable to reduce; and 
hence, after throwing s few shells into it, he fell back 
upon Arcot, observed, rather than herassed, all the 
way by the enemy’s cavalry. 

‘Well calculated 2s these movements were to impress 
the adherents of Chunda Sabib with respect for English 
valour, they did not prevent the gradual assembling of & 

a4 
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force, by which Arcot was, in some degree, invested. 
Tt is true that the besiegers, if so they may be termed, 
Kept aloof for a time with extreme caution, — a senti« 
ment which was certainly not diminished by the result 
of a sortie which Clive made during the night of Sep- 
tember the 14th: nevertheless, as the force by which 
he was threatened became more and more numerous, 
his anxiety to receive the 18.poundera for which he had 
‘written gained strength. In due time he ascertained 
that they were in full march towards him ; but as the 
messenger who brought this intelligence communicated 
also that the enemy were making dispositions to cut 
them off, Clive felt that the greatest risks must be ran, 
otherwise the most serious consequences might follow. 
‘With characteristic hardihood, he ordered every man 
under arms, except 30 Europeans and 50 sepoy soldiers, 
with whom he himself proposed to defend the citadel 
against any attempt at surprise ; after which instructing 
them to storm the pegoda of Congeveram, of which he 
learned that the enemy had taken possession, he taught 
them where to receive the convoy, and how to conduct 
it in safety to the place of destination. Again the moet 
perfect success rewarded hie courage and foresight. 
‘The enemy did endesvour, during the absence of the 
covering party, to seize the citadel, and were repulsed in 
a night attack, with heavy loss ; while the convoy, taken 
up by those sent out to meet it, marched through the 
city, and entered the fort in triumph. 

Tn the meanwhile Chunda Sahib, alarmed by the lous 
of his capital, took the step which Clive's sagacity 
enabled him to anticipate, by detaching 4000 men from 
Trichinopoly, under his son Rajeh Sahib, whom he 
commanded, at all hazards, to recover the place, This 

corps, being reinforced on in its route by 150 French 
soldiers from Pondicherry, entered Arcot oa the 284 of 
September, and proceeded, in conjunction with the army 
already ussembled there, to tighten the chain of invest. 
tment, But Rajah Sahib soon found that he had no 
common adversary with whom to deal. At daybreak 
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on the morning of the 24th, Clive directed a sortie to 
be made, with a view rather to impress the besiegers 
with a thorough conviction of their own inferiority as 
soldiers, than for the purpose of driving them from a 
large open town. It was conducted with great gallantry, 
in two columns, at the head of one of which Clive 
‘himself went on; and it so far produced the desired 
effect, that Rajah Sahib appeara to heve been struck 
with amazement; but it cost the garrison dear. Up. 
wards of 80 Europeans, including 2 officers, one of 
artillery, the only scientific soldier in the place, fell, 
or were disabled in the conflict, while not a aingle tro. 
phy, noteven a gun, though several were at one moment 
in their possession, was carried back by the daring 
assailants, 

Though astonished at the temerity of the English, 
Rajeh Sahib was far from abandoning his enterprise,— 
which, on the contrary, a further reinforcement of 2000 
men, received on the day following, enabled him to pro. 
secute with increased vigour. It had been a principal 
object with the garrison to ruin all the houses which in 
any degree commanded or interfered with the fire from 
the ramparts. ‘This they had very imperfectly accom_ 
plished ; and Rajah Sahib, as pradence required, caused 
the whole to be occupied in force, so as to sweep the 
parapet with a murderous discharge of musketry. Clive 
made a desperate effort to relieve himself from this 
annoyance. He-vent out at midnight an ensign and 10 
men, whom he let down by ropes from the walls ; and, 
giving to them four or five barrels of gunpowder, he 
directed them, let it coxt what it would, to blow down 
the troublesome buildings, The gallant little party 
penetrated into the range unobserved ; they laid their 
mine, too, as judiciously as darkness and the 
of concealment would allow; but, unfortunately, it was 
not placed aright, and, when exploded, did little da. 
mage. Nor was this all; the rope, by which the officer 
endeavoured to regain his place in the fort, broke; and 
Clive was in consequence deprived of another coadjutor, 
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at & season when the services of all were becoming 
hourly more and more valuable. 

There were now left only four officers, including 
Clive, 150 Europeans, and 200 sepoy soldiers, to main. 
tain a fort, which, besides, that it was of extremely 
irregular formation, avd in many parts positively ruin. 
ons, measured a full mile in circumference. Its 
defences consisted of a wet ditch, almost every where 
fordable ; a rampart too narrow for the action of artil. 
der a parapet low, slight, and dilapidated ; with 

several towers, of which some were in ruins, while each 
‘was incapable of containing more than s single gun. 
‘Two gateways gave admission to this place of strength; 
both of them galleries, which, projecting forty feet 
beyond the line of the works, were approached, not by 
drawbridges, but by narrow causeways, run across the 
sucet. But the matter in which, sbove all others, 
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his guna, —to better in breach. The first discharge, 
striking one of Clive’s heavy guns, dismounted it; the 
second rendered it utterly useless. A similar fate befell 
the remaining 18-pounder, which being serioualy injured 
‘was withdrawn ; after which the enemy compelled the 
Besieged to hide the remainder of their 90 
guperior was the practice of the French gunners. This 
Os carp ened eal cota ae rae deat 
the crazy towers and ramparts, that in six days they 

had beaten down not less than Sy fet of wal. Bat 


line, exerted himeelf to render the breach defensible. 
He caused retrenchments to be thrown up; cut a deep 
ditch behind the ruins; scattered crowsfeet and other 
impediments along the slope, and placing three of his 
fleld-pieces 20 aa to enfilade the approsch, waited reso- 
lutely to reoeive the assault. Of all this the enemy 
received immediate intelligence, for there were spies on 
both sides, between whom s constant communication 
was kept up: they, therefore, abstained from bringing 
matters to the issue of a storm, till 8 second breach 
should have been effected. 

‘While Rajah Sahib was erecting « new bgttery, and 
preparing to batter the south-western face of the fort, 
‘the gurrison employed themselves in erecting a 
tower, from the summit of which they were enabled to 
overlook the whole of the besiegers’ movements. With 


8 


pally Nothing, of trary could ret ck = shoes 
it went sheer and direct through the palace where Rajah 
Sahib had established himself; but though it excited 
great alarm among the courtiers, it produced no other 
result, for on the fourth discharge the gun burst, 
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In this manner the siege went on, the army throw- 
ing up mounds, which were beaten down by the garri~ 
sop, and firing with prodigious effect upon the new 
breach, This became, ere long, equally practicable with 
the other ; and, notwithstending the incessant volleys 
with which the gervison swept ite face, it wae manifest 
to all that the hour of final trial could not be much 
longer deferred. Meanwhile, however, an attempt was 
tmade from Madras to throw in succours; and a party 
of 100 Europeans, with 200 sepoys, set out for the 
Purpose. But, being attacked during their march by 
overwhelming numbers, and suffering severely from a 
eannonade, they were compelled to fall back upon Po. 
namalee, Nor was the approach of 6000 Mahrattas, 
under their chief Moravi-Row, more beneficial to Clive 
and his companions. Though hired by the king of 
Mysore to support Mahomed Ali, and pledged to effect 
@ diversion in Clive’s favour, these fickle marauders 
stood aloof, as if waiting the result of the struggle; of 
which Rajah Sehib was now so little confident, that he 
ent in to offer honourable terms to the garrison ; and 
large sum of money to its commander, as the price of 
wurrender, Both propositions were, however, rejected ; 
and the Rajah, at once exasperated and alarmed, (for 
the Mabrattas began, at last, to move, and a fresh co 
Jumma was appreaching from Madsas,) determined to ry 
the hazard of » general asseult. 

‘The 14th of November, the anmiversary of the mur~ 
der of the brothers, Nassein and Jassein, is observed ag 
high festival among the Mohammedan inhabitante of 
india. They celebrate the event amid the wildest ex- 
ceases, and are taught to believe that all who fall in 
Tattle on that day, while dighting aguinetunbeliavers, 
ave translated at once to the highest paradise. Of the 
enthusiaam produced by the return of that sacred nea 
eon, Rajah Sahib took advantage; and, after plentifully 
supplying his people with intoxicating drugs, ismed 
ordera that the fort should be stormed at break of day. 
But the source of information which had so frequently 
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enabled Clive to anticipate the designs of the enemy, 
failed him not on the present occasion. He made him- 
self fully master of their plan of operations; and, having 
with characteriatic coolness, completed the arrangements 
necessary to thwart them, he lay down in his clothes, 
and slept soundly. 

‘The first dawn of the morning displayed to the eyes 
of the watchful garrison a magnificent, though a very 
formidable, military spectacle. Excited to the highest 
Pitch of enthusissm, the besiegers came on in four 
columns; one against each of the gates, the others in 
the direction of the breaches, while a swarm of inde- 
pendent companies rushed with ladders in their hands, 
to seale the walls in every interval, At the head of each 
of the corps destined to assault the gateways moved 
several large elephants, partially defended by iron platea 
upon their foreheads, from which long iron spikes pro- 
jected; while a huge raft was slready launched in that 
part of the ditch, which, without some instrament of 
passage, would have held the assailants at bay. Clive 
and his gallant followers beheld these judicious pre~ 
perations without dismay. Though reduced, by recent 
losses, to barely 200 men, of whom 80 only were Eu- 
ropeans, they stoad to their posta like persons prepared 
for the last extremity ; the front ranks alone handling 
their weapons, while those in rear found more useful 
occupation in enabling them, by a constant succession 
of loaded muskets, to sustain an uninterrupted fire. 

Nothing could exceed the fury of the assault, The 
ditch in front of the north-western breach being ford- 
able, the enemy rushed through with the recklessness 
of wild beasta, and gained not only the summit, but the 
nearest of the retrenchments, ere so much aa a check 
occurred. In like manner, the raft was crowded in 2 
moment, by men who seemed to value life as nothing ; 
while, elsewhere, laddera were applied with the most 
daring intrepidity, in the face of a murderous discharge 
of every species of missile. But if the ssssilants were 
flerce, those who defended the ruins were cool, resolute, 
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and collected. They had pointed their slender artillery 
with measured exactness ; piles of grenades lay every 
there ready for nse, and hedge of boyoets prevented it 
self to receive the daring men who struggled up the broken 
steep, or hung madly on the ladders. The most dread- 
ful alanghter ensued. Mowed down by shot, or trans- 
fixed by pikes, or eecai by the Epon shells 
which every where burst sround them, the enemy vainly 


and died by hundreds, rather then relinquish an attempt 
too gigantic for human accomplishment. 

For a full hour the combat raged with all the fury 
which gives its character to a struggle on “ the deadly 
imminent breach.” Not at a single point, however, had 
8 lodgement been effected, for the old breach was co- 
vered only with dead carcassea, and the raft which sus- 
tained the assailants of the new breach fell to pieces 
under the well-directed fire of a gun served by Clive 
himeelf. To have persevered any longer would have 
‘been to throw away the lives of his troops for no pur- 
pose: so Chunda Sahib caused the signal of retreat to 
sound ; and his broken and dispirited columns gladly 
obeyed it. They fled in absolute confusion ; and though 
they rallied under cover of the houses, whence they sent 
to solicit e truce for the purpose of burying their dead, 
they showed no disposition to try the fortune of a re 
newed attack. It is true that, at four in the afternoon, 
es soon as the truce expired, their guns opened again 
with great alacrity, and that the fire thus resumed 
was kept up, with considerable spirit, till two on the 
following . But at that hour it wholly ceased ; 
and when daylight came, Clive’s patrolea discovered, 
that Rajah Sahib had retreated, leaving several pieces 
of cannon, and  Jarge quantity of baggage, behind. 
Thus, after a cloee siege of fifty days’ duration, the 
gezrison wee relieved from the presence of 2 flerce and 
exasperated enemy ; while its commander enjoyed the 
lofty satisfection of finding, that his perseverance end 
indomitable courage had not been exercised in vain. 
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On the evening of that day which witnessed the re- 
pulse of Rajah Sabib, the long looked for succours from 
‘Madras arrived ; while a considerable body of deserters 
presenting themeelves, Clive found thet, after sufficiently 

iding for the continued maintenance of the place, 
‘he would be able to take the field at the head of 900 
men. Wi fae woe oo ee wane Eearepen be 
marched out immediately in pursuit of the flying 
coemy, who be expected to find in inealee former po» 
sition under the guna of Timery. But not considering 
themselves safe so near their ent Sscemiing oh opponent, 
they had fallen back towarde Velore; upon which, 
Timery, ebandoned to the defence of ita ordinary ger- 
rison, surrendered on the first summons. Clive threw 
® few men into the place, and returned to the vicinity 
of Arcot. 

Had it been possible to bring the Mahrattas, of 
whom not fewer than 6000 were in the province, to act 
either vigorously or systematically in co-operation with 
himeelf, Clive would have advanced at once upon 
Velore, where, notwithstanding the industry with which 
they had fortified their position, he would have engaged, 
doubtless with success, the combined French and Indian 
armies. The Mahrattas, however, at all times more 
inclined to phinder than to fight, kept entirely aloof, 
till x night attack muecessfully executed upon their own 
camp, induced s portion of them to attach their for. 
tanes to those of the English. This had not long oc- 
curred, when intelligence of the movement towards 
Arni of 2 corps from Pondicherry came in : — Clive 
instantly got his people under arms, and though agzin 
deserted by the Mehrattas, made a movement to cut off 
the convoy ; but the enemy, informed of his spproach, 
retreated to Chittapet, from whence, in a few days af~ 
terwards, they again moved to Ami, and formed » 
junction with Chanda Sahib. Meanwhile Clive, who 
‘had returned to Arcot, was exerting his best endeavours 
to concentrate « respectable force, and having prevailed 
upon Basin-Row, with 600 Mahrattas, to join him, he 
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determined, if possible, to bring on a battle. With this 
view he pushed towards Arni, accomplishing a march 
of twenty miles in a single afternoon ; and arrived in 
presence of the enemy just as they were preparing to 
ross the river. Chunda Sehib’s forces amounted to 
Kittle short of 5000 men, of whom 300 were Kuropeans, 
and 2000 cavalry. He believed himself more than a 
match for the handful of troops that now threatened 
his rear ; 80, directing a counter-march to be execnted, 
he begen to retrace his steps, for the purpose of giving 
rather than receiving the attack. 

This movement waa no sooner discovered, than Clive 
ordered a halt ; and taking advantage of a village that 
covered one flank, and, a grove of palm-trees which 
protected the other, he drew up, with the Mahrettas on 
the right, the sepoys on the left, and the Europeans, 
‘with all the artillery, in the centre. In his front, again, 
was paddy field, swampy and impassable to cannon 
through which, however, s causeway ran, leading cir- 
cuitoudly towards the village; while bebind him was 
a plain, offering slender chances of escape, should his 
ime give way in the presence of a cavalry 20 superior. 
The enemy, on the other hand, made ready to attempt 
the position in two columns. Of these, one consisting 
of all the French infantry, 1500 sepoys, and four 
picces of cannon, bore down along the causeway in the 
direction of the village; while the other, ™made up 


1000 sepoys, threatened the palm grove. 
Path race ap of the Mahrattas as being, of late 
more conversant with the ert of plun- 

Joring than ith dat of fighting On the present oc- 
vasion, however, they ably sustained the reputation 
which their forefathers had earned under Siveji; for 
they not only sustained, with great gallantry, the onset 
of the attacking body, but made repeated charges in the 
face of a heavy musketry fire. Meanwhile the enemy's 
Jeft column suffered so much from the cannon which 
enfiladed the causeway, that it feirly recoiled. Indeed, 
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the sepoys rushed into the field, where they drew up in 
line, leaving the guna but feebly supported by a few 
platoons of Europeans. Clive saw, and lost not a mo- 
‘ment in making use of, that fatal error, Sending a 
couple of pieces round to sustain the Mahrattas, and 
holding the main body of bis English infantry in hand, 
he directed rush to be made by three or four com- 
panies from the village upon the enemy’s guns; and 
his orders were obeyed with so much steadiness, that 
the people left to guard the battery fell back with pre- 
cipitation, Clive instantly followed up the advantage 
thus gained. He led out # strong support, pressed the 
retreating force along the causeway, drove it from two 
choultries, where en attempt was made to rally, and 


which lasted in all considerably less chan an hour, there 
fell of the enemy fifty French, and 150 natives ; the 


Mabrattes about fifty in killed and wounded. 

‘The tide of fortune was now completely turned, end 
Clive was not the man to make the least of its change. 
He pursued Rajah Sehib through Arni, of which the 
governor, though he refused to open his gates, took the 
cath of allegiance to Mahomed A. He then, after 
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infantry, he brought the campaign to a close in the 
middle of December, by retiring with the reat of hia 
corps to 

"Phe withdrawal of Clive's foree from the field served 
as a signal of reunion to the scattered and dispirited 
‘ands of Rajah Sehib; who no sooner found that his 
indefatigable enemy had retired into quarters, than he 
began again to act on the offensive. The works at 
Congeveram were repaired, and a fresh garrison thrown 
into the pagoda; after which numerous marauding 
parties were sent out, which carried devestation up to 
the foot of St. Thomas's Mount. Throughout the whole 
of January, indeed, the rajah continued master of almost 
all the open country; and, by the havoc which he epread 
around, caused serious injury to the revenues both of the 
nabob and the English. To put a stop to this destruc 
tive species of warfare, Clive was again called upon to 
take the field, at the head of 380 Europeans, 1800 
sepoys, and six pieces of cannon; an srmy, if such it 
may be termed, which the English government suc. 
ceeded in drawing together only by making large 
draughts from all the garrisons, not excepting that of 
Arcot itself. 

Clive's first object naturally waa to overtake the 
enemy, and to force them, if possible, to a general ac_ 
tion. For this purpose, he marched upon Vendalore, a 
town near which, and at the distance of twenty-five 
miles from Madras, they were understood to have 
formed anentrenched camp. He found, xorere us be 
proceeded, that hed suddenly broken up 
Feet ee eter stale vitor ae of haste ; 
and the conclusion to which he came was, that intel. 
ligence of some disaster at Trichinopoly had reached 
them, and that they were marching to support their 
chief in that quarter. Notwithstanding all this, Clive 
pursued his journey till he reached the site of the 
enemy's encampment ; whence, being better instructed 
as to their movements, he pushed upon Congeveram, 
Rear which he learned thet they were concentrating, 
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Again he reached his point of destination only in eufti- 
cient time to be made aware that the enemy were still 
in advance of him. They had heard of the enfeebled 
state of the garrison at Arcot, and they were now 
hastening to that place, in the hope of being able to 
surprise it ere supplies could be sent from any other 
quarter. 

Clive summoned the pagoda, which opened its gates, 
without offering sny resistance. He then gave his 
troops four and twenty hours to repose; after which 
he resumed the line of march, and pressed towards Arcot. 
‘This was the more necessary, as advices had come in 
of a discovered correspondence between Rajah Sahib ant 
two sepoy officers in garrison there; while the enemy 
‘were ascertained to be in possession of the town, be- 
tween which and the citedel skirmishes had already 
taken place, But Clive was destined to attain the object 
of his wishes sooner than he had anticipated. His 
advanced guard was already within sight of Coveripawk, 
towards which its steps were somewhat carelessly turned, 
when, just after sunset, there opened upon it a heavy 
fire of grape from nine guns stationed in a grove, at 
250 yards distance. These were French pieces, which, 
supported by 100 Europeans, Rajah Sahib had wo placed . 
as toenfilade the road ; while, with the remainder of his 
army, amounting in all to 5000 men, of whom 300 
were Europeans, he prepared to attack the English 
both in front and on the flank. 

So little wes this affair anticipated, that the line 
wavered, and became confused, recovering its sterdiness 
only after the men were removed from the high road, and 
placed under the shelter of an empty watercourse. They 
had not, however, ocqupied this position many minutes, 
when the enemy, advancing in column with 300 French 
grenadiers at their head, made s furious effort to dis. 
Todge them. A warm musketry fire ensued, which wad 
sustained by both parties during two hours, the moon 
shedding her light upon the scene, even before the lest 
reys of the sun were hidden ; while a cloud of cavalry, 
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rushing past, hung upon the right of the English, and 
made more than one attempt to cut off the baggage. 
But it was by the fire of the guns, to which his inferior 
train could offer no effectual opposition, that Clive suf- 
fered most severely. These sweeping the road, and 
commanding the whole compass of the plain, rendered 
any formation of the line next to impossible ; indeed, 
it was manifest that, unless means were devised to silence 
the cannonade, the most disastrous consequences must 
ensue. 
There was attached to Clive’s corpa a serjeant, by 
name Schawlum, who spoke the country languages with 
great fluency. This man, attended by a few sepoys, 
Clive sent out with orders to reconnoitre the grove 
closely, and to collect slt possible information touching 
the position of the artillery, and the amount of infantry 
by which it was covered. Schawlum executed his com. 
‘oission with admirsble address, and brought back a 
report so faithful, thst an officer was immediately de- 
tached, at the head of 200 Europeans and 400 natives, 
for the purpose of storming the battery. Lieutenant 
Keene, the name of the individual thus employed, per- 
formed his part with equal gellantry and caution. 
Though challenged by # large body of the enemy, who 
sat in a hollow road in rear of the guns, he contrived, 
by answering in French, to deceive them, after which 
he led his party by a detour to the right, within the 
cordon, and came, with all the effect of a surprise, 
upon the gunners, One volley, delivered at the dis- 
tance of thirty yards, sufficed utterly to disperse them ; 
and in five minutes afterwards every gun was silent, 
Nor was this all; Keene, following up his first impres- 
sion, pursued the fugitives to » choultry, into which 
they rnshed in such numbers, af to become perfectly 
immoveable; and, compelling them to Isy down their 
arma, made sixty out of the hundred Frenchmen pri- 
boners, 

‘While thin was going on, the troops left in the water- 
course, intimidated by the departure of Keene's detech. 
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ment, began to waver; nor was it without great 
exertions that Clive sueceeded in keeping them in their 
ranks. By and by, however, the cessation of the 
cannonade from the grove taught both them and their 
opponents how affairs were speeding. There was no 
mare need of entreaties or remonstrances to bold them 
to their front. The men raised a shout, and sprang 
forward to charge; upon which the enemy broke and 
fled in the utmost confasion. Clive instantly reunited 
his scattered divisions, and, without hazarding a pur- 
suit, which, in his case, would have been folly, passed 
the night under arms on the field of battle. 

The loss sustained by the enemy in this affair 
amounted, independently of prisoners, to 50 Europeans 
end 300 sepoys; that of the English to 40 Euro- 
peans and 80 sepoys killed. There were @ good many 
wounded on both sides; but it ia not by the mere 
amount of slain that the consequences of a victory are 
tobe estimated. Inconsiderable as the scale may seem 
of the actions which we have heretofore recorded, they 
led, one and all, to very important results; and the 
Present proved to be, perhaps, the most important 
of all which had yet been fought in the Carnatic. Rajah 
Sehib's adherents melted from him like mow under 
sunshine, His horse deserted, and took service else. 
where ; the whole of the open country, to the extent of 
sixty miles in Jength and thirty in breedth, submitted 
to Mahomed All; while still farther advantages would 
have doubtleas accrued, had not the march which Clive 
hhad begun to direct upon Velore been suspended. The 
situation of the belligerents in and around Trichino. 
poly had, however, become such, as to draw to that 
point the undivided attention both of the English and 
French governments; and Clive was, in consequence, 
directed to return to Fort St. David, where » powerful 
armament for the relief of the besieged was in process 
of organisation. 

‘We have not considered it necessary, while recording 
the exploits of captain Clive, to describe st length every 
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transaction in the war of which he proved so distin. 
guished 2 leader ; neither is it our intention to deviate, 
on the present occasion, from the rale which we have 
laid down for ourselves. It would, indeed, occupy 
much more of space than our limits afford, did we at- 
tempt to act otherwise. Nevertheless, that the oper— 
ations in which he was now sbout to engage may be 
rendered in any degree intelligible, it becomes necessary 
thet we should offer a brief and general outline of the 
state of affairs, ax these existed at Trichinopoly during 
the close of 1751 and the earlier months of the year 
1752. 

‘The city of Trichinopoly stands at the distance of 
thirty leagues from the sea, about half a mile from the 
southern bank of the Cevery ; and, for an Indian place 
of strength, is fortified with great care and science, 
About five or six miles above the town, the Cavery 
divides itself into two branches, which, after separating 
for the space of two miles, egain approach, and ane 
prevented from uniting, about fifteen miles below, by a 
narrow mound, artificially formed. The space con. 
tained within the branching river and this mound is 
spoken of as the island of Seringham, and is celebtated 
as containing one of the most venerated of all the pa- 
godas scattered throughout Southern India, All sroand 
the town is one wide plain, diversified here and there 
by the occurrence of a few solitary rocks, and inter- 
sected, oa the plains of India usually are, with tank, 
‘watercourses, and other artificial channels of irrigation, 

While Clive was carrying every thing before him 
in Arent, al Gngen fo abt up ber by 
a French battalion, under the orders of M. Law, and 
by the army of Chunds Sehib, increesed, by recent re 
inforcemenis, to the amount of 20,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, The siege, however, was conducted with 50 
little skill or vigour, that even the investment cannot be 
said to have been completed ; for while both French 
and Indians pitched their camp opposite the eastern 
‘snd northern facea, the west and the south were ob. 
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served by patrols alone. As to batteries, again, that 
which M. Law accounted his principal, contained only 
three 18-pounders, which, from a distance of 1200 
yards, battered the north-eastern angle of the town; 
while two others, one of two 18-pounders, erected on 
the mmmit of the French work, fired at 2000 yards, 
somewhat to the east of the former ; and 2 second, from 
the island of Seringham, commanded the road from the 
northern gate to the Cavery. From such attacks as 
these Gingen had little to apprehend, though the pau. 
city of his numbers compelled him to act with caution ; 
and hence, he contented himself for a while with 
throwing up s few outworks, which either covered the 
remparts from the enemy’s shot, or enabled him to 
watch with better effect their movements against his 
foraging parties. 

The pecuniary resources of Mahomed Ali, not at 
any period extensive, soon began to fail; and his troops 
became clamorous for pay. In this emergency, besides 
drawing largely upon the treasury at Fort St. David, 
he opened negotiations both with the Mabrattas and the 
king of Mysore; from whom, after endless delays, and 
the customary procesa of chicanery, he secured both 
supplies of money and an accession to his forces, which 
raised the native army to foll 40,000 men of all arms. 
Still, though by the Mabrattas several brilliant services 
were performed, the wer continued exceedingly to Ian 
guish. Gingen, aware how little could be effected by 
natives against disciplined troops in possession of forti. 
fied posts, refused to commit himself and his handful 
of Europeans in any attack upon the enemy’s batteries; 
while the enemy, overawed by the bold front which the 
Mabratias presented, held back as much as possible 
from encountering them upon the plain, 

Such was the condition of both sides at Trichino. 
poly, between whom, however, the Mahratias, disgusted 
at what they beheld, hed begun to waver ; when, early 
in March, 1752, there assembled, at Fort St. David, a 
ody of 400 Europeans and 1100 sepoys, with eight 
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pieces of cannon, To the command of this force, of 
‘which it was the business to conduct to the beleagured 
town a valuable supply of military stores, major Law. 
rence, who had just returned from England, placed 
himself ; and Clive, acting as second in command, the 
whole, on the morning of the 15th, set forward. On 
the 26th, the convoy halted for the night, within 
twenty miles of Trichinopoly, and deposited in a fort 
belonging to the king of Tanjore such of their stores 
as would most seriously retard their march. Next day 
they were again in motion, slong a road which passes 
within point-blank renge of Coiladdy ; and, as major 
Lawrence had ascertained that the place was in posses. 
sion of the enemy, he directed his guides to conduct 
him by a different route. Unfortunately, however, in 
seeking to avoid one danger, the guides carried the con. 
voy into another. They led the column so close to 
the hanks of the Cavery, that the enemy’s guns from 
Seringham got the range; and though Clive, with the 
four pieces attached to the rear-guard, did his best to 
keep the fire under, some loss wes eustained. The 
consequence was, that, after traversing barely ten miles, 
the convoy was compelled again to halt, at e place where 
it received, by the arrival of 100 infantry and 50 
dragoons from the town, full assurance that as yet the 
communications were opel. 

‘Having pessed the night in bivouse, the troops were 
Yoused and under arms long before day, and, on the 
first blush of dewn, resumed their movement. A short 
march carried them within view of the rock of Elimi. 
serum, — a steep and craggy eminence, surmounted by 
‘& pagoda, which the Freuel hed early occupied aa 02 
advantageous post, and now held, supported by esnnon. 
About three miles to the north-west of this stood the 
French-rock, also in possession of the enemy; while 
at an obtuse angle from the latter lay the villege of 
Chucklypollam, the origins] sitaation, as has been al. 
ready chown, of M. Law's battalion. As hia columns 
Jroveeded, major Lawrence failed not to cbeerve, that 
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if he kept to the main road, he must be led to the north 
of Elimiserum, —a circumstance on which the enemy 
appeared to have fully counted, and to take advantage 
of which ample dispositions were made. He beheld 
them formed, as it were, on two sides of a square ; one 
of which stretched from Elimiserum to the French. 
rock, while the other extended from the French-rock to 
Chucklypollam, — and he became et once aware of their 
intention to surround him, po soon as he should fairly 
have committed himself in the attempt to force @ pass. 
age. Lawrence was too much a master of his art to 
be caught in a snare so palpable. He passed Elimi- 
serum to the north, and halted only when joined, half- 
way between that and another height, called the Sugar- 
loaf, by = party of 600 men snd four field-pieces, under 
the orders of exptain Dalton, from the town, 

Bafiled by this simple and obvious evolution, M. Law 
hastened to repair hia error, by moving forward his 
whole army, as it were in pursuit of the convoy. This 
was not at first observed by the English, who, overcome 
with the excessive heat of the day, sat down to rest ; but 
& body of Mahrattas, whom Lawrence had left in his rear 
to skirmish, soon came in at speed, and the necessity of 
preparing for an encounter was made apparent. While 
‘Lawrence took upon himself the charge of arranging 
his troops in order, Clive vohmteered to reconncitre, 
and went on till he had left the nearest of the videttes 
considerably behind.* He then discovered that the 
enemy hed been guilty of a gross error; that M. Law 
‘was too much occupied in dressing his line, to think of 
seizing a range of stone buildings which stood but 
little way in his front; and hence, that an opening was 
presented, of which, could the English avail themselves of 
it in time, the most important advantage might be made. 
He galloped back, explained himself to Lawrence, and 
in five minutes more was in rapid march towards the 
Daildings, at the head of « division of artillery, and all 
the grenadiers in the army. His promptitude and de. 
cision received their merited reward. By something short 
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of 800 yards he anticipated the French battalion which 
endeavoured to check his approach by a heavy can. 
nonade; and then, opening upon them with his guns, 
al pga ele la with the 
rest of the regular troops, came 

The action which followed, hough far from blood 
Jess, was one of artillery alone. Twenty-two pieces 
thundered upon the buildings, to which the English 
replied with nine only ; yet such was the advantage 
gained to the latter by the shelter of the walls, that the 
enemy were forced in the end to withdraw. They 
were followed with great spirit by Clive and Dalton, 
et the head of the first division, which pressed forward 
in spite of the bold front presented by Chunda Sahib’s 
cavalry ; till the latter taking to flight, on the death of 
their gallant leader, the French threw themselves pell- 
mell into an empty watercourse. There, nothing but 
the disinclination of Lawrence that his men should 
remain longer subject to the action of a vertical sun, 
under which several had already died, saved them from 
utter annihilation ; for Clive gained a position from 
which he could bave enfiladed them with terrible effect, 
and was folly prepared to take advantage of it. Ne- 
vertheless, he obeyed,.without a murmur, the signal of 
recall, and that night the convoy took up its quarters in 
‘Trichinopoly. 

‘A variety of movements now took place, of which, 
as Clive acted throughout in a very secondary capacity, 
it ia not necessary to give any detailed description, We 
content ourselves, therefore, with stating, thet the 
enemy's posts on the south of the Cavery were one 
after another attacked ; and that the loss of some, with 
the daring attempts made to obtain possession of the 
Temainder, struck dismay {nto the councils of M. Law. 
Jn spite of the remonstrances of Chunda Sahib, that 
officer determined on withdrawing entirely beyond the 
river; and the retreat waa conducted with a degree of 
haste and confusion for which it ig quite impoasible to 
eccount, Magazines, which it hed cost both hazard 
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and labour to collect, were destroyed ; and all the rocks 
and pagodas, which they had hitherto found so useful, 
Deing abandoned or blown up, the Gello-Indizn army 
sought shelter within the ialand, or rather peninsula of 


It is not easy to conceive how an officer possessed of 
common experience, could, with an open and friendly 
country in his rear, commit the grievous error of 
placing himself in a situation where the means of 
egress wore hazardous, and the opportunities of re- 
ceiving supplies extremely difficult. Such, however, 
was the error which M, Law committed ; nor did the 
consequences likely to arise out of it, provided a bold 
policy were pursued, escape for one moment the pene- 
trating eye of Clive. He hastened to explain himeelf 
to Lawrence ; his views were admitted to be just; and 
the brave and high minded veteran, holding in con 
tempt the paltry feelings to which men, circumstanced 
as he was, are spt sometimes to give way, adopted 
without scruple the suggestions of his inferior. Nay, 
more; while he entered cordially into the plans of Clive, 
and acknowledged that to him would belong the prin- 
cipal merit of success, he determined to place his ad_ 
viser in such a situation es that, even in the eyea of 
the unobservant, his genius might become es con. 
spicuous as it already was to all who saw behind the 
curtain. In plain Jangusge, he resolved, provided no 
violent opposition wes offered elsewhere, to place Clive 
in command of that portion of the army which, at the 
conclusion of the conference, it was judged expedient 
to detech fi he wurpees of extitug, off 38 communica. 
tion between Serit and Pondicherry. 

The plan Meh Clive. genposed, and Lawrence with 
so much honourable franknesa adopted, was attended, 
beyond doubt, with considerable peril ; for it implied 
the necessity (not under any circumstances to be hastily 
incurred) of throwing the army im the face of an 
enemy scarce inferior to itself, astride upon two rivers. 
By purming that bold course, and occupying every 
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outlet from the island, one or other of two results must 
inevitably follow. If the dispositions of the confede- 
rates should prove such as to render them capable of 
maintaining the investment at all points, both Law and 
Chunda Sahib must eventually surrender ; should any 
‘one of the detachments permit itself to be attacked at a 
disadvantage and defeated, the destruction of the whole 
was inevitable. On calculating the chances, however, 
it eppeared, both to Lawrence and to Clive, that they 
were decidedly in favour of the attempt; and hence, 
with the perfect knowledge on their minds that all 
maust depend on the vigilance and activity of those in 
power, they resolved that it ought to be hasarded. 

OF the anxiety which he had experienced touching 
the disinclination of Clive’s superiors to yield in his 
favour the honour of a separate command, Lawrence 
was at once, and in the most satisfactory manner, 
relieved. The confederates, more especially Morari 
Row, the Mabratta chief, refused to detach » man, unless 
to Clive were committed the guidance of the expedition ; 
and hence, ss much for the purpose of satisfying them, 
asin obedience to his own wishes, Clive was elevated 
to the important trast, On the 6th of April, therefore, 
a little before midnight, he began his march at the 
head of 400 Enropesns, ‘700 sepoys, 5000 Mabrattas, 
1000 Tanjorean horse, and 8 pieces of cannon, of 
which six were field-pieces, He led his column into 
the island, about three miles to the eastward of Jumba- 
Kistnah, whence, after a trifling skirmish with one of the 

nemy’s foreging parties, he proceeded to the Coleroon, 
of which also he made good the passage before break 
of day ; thns escsping all danger of molestation while 
entangled by the river. Then, pushing forward about 
seven miles on the road to Utatoor, he seized the village 
of Saniavaram, which, with its two pagodas, he con- 
verted, in an incredibly short space of time, into a 
fortified camp, containing » square redoubt on which he 
‘Mounted his cannon, 
While this was going on, M. Law, alsrmed at the 
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aspect which affairs had assumed, sent ont 2 

party, which seized a pagoda not far from Clive’s en- 
campment, and began immediately to entrench. Clive 
‘was not blind to the advanteges which either party 
must obtain by securing that building, the lofty situ 
ation of which enabled it to overlook the whole of the 
surrounding plain; and he resolved, let the measure 
cost what it might, to take possession of it, He gave 
orders to that effect; but the detachment employed, 
though gallantly led to the assault, was repulsed with 
loss. The enemy, however, fearful lest the attempt 
should be renewed, evacuated the place that night ; and 
Clive, establishing an outpost there, devoted his whole 
attention to intercept any supplies that might be for- 
warded to the island. 

It was well that the charge of guarding eguinst this 
accident had devolved upon an officer of Clive’s sin- 
gular vigilance and activity. No sooner wae the situ- 
ation of M. Law known at Pondicherry, then Dupleix 
devoted all his energies to relieve it; his indignation 
at the folly of the commander in no way interfering to 
blunt the edge of his anxiety for the deliverance of the 
troops. A body of 620 infantry, of whom 120 were 
Europeans, with four field-pieces, were got together, 
and the whole received instructions, under the com- 


the convoy reached Utatoar, whence they intended, 
making a detour round Saniavaram, to gain the 
Coleroon the same night; but Clive, whose information 
‘was at all times excellent, made his dispositions to in. 
tercept them. Leaving e slender guard in the camp, 
he moved out soon sfter dusk, and proceeded along the 
route by which he was aware that they must needs sd- 
‘vance. Nevertheless, when informed that his approach 
had been discovered, and that the enemy were fallen back 
again upon Utatoor, he too retraced hia steps, and re- 
turned to his old position. 

Never were the effecta of forethought and decision 


<i 
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more fully illustrated than on the present occasion, 
There were spies in Clive’s camp not less than in that 
of the enemy, by whom the movement of the English 
to intercept M.d’Auteuil and his corps had been com- 
municated to M. Law; and the latter eager to avail 
himeelf of every advantage which fortune might throw 
in his way, made his dispositions accordingly. A body 
of 780 men, of whom 80 were Europeans, chiefly de. 
serters from the English army, and, therefore, the 
better fitted for their present purpose, were ordered to 
march from the island immediately after dark, and to 
attack the guards which had been left for the protec- 
tion of the camp, whom there was every reason to be- 
lieve they would find unprepared. The column reached 
the outer trench without interruption, soon after mid~ 
night, when its leader was informed by ane of the spiea 
that Clive had returned about an hour before. No 
credit was, however, given to the statement which, on 
the contrary, wea attributed to the cowardice of the 

3 and the sesailants, headed by the deserters, 
who replied, when challenged, that they came as a re. 


through the bivousc of the Mahrattes, who lay en- 
camped round the pagodas and redoibt, and had gained 
the entrances to the latter, in one of which Clive ley 
asleep, ere a shot wes fired. But being again challenged 
here, and both officers and men becoming nervous, the 
eaing fie Ceckarend Sele. rece, and attempted to 
ony the gateway at « rush. Clive, awakened by 

bra to his feet. He ran to the 0 
pag wi is Europeans and, abort 
200 of them together, asadlrcA Pra vonage 
spot whence the firing proceeded, utterly at a loss to 
conceive in what so strange s tumult should have 
criginsted, and willing to attribute it to almost any 

other than the true cause, 

Arrived in the vicinity @f the redoubt, be beheld, to 

‘his amazement, a battalion of sepoys firing, as he be. 
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Yieved at random, in the direction of the enemy's posi- 
tion%s Convinced that they were his own troops, and 
that some strange infatuation hed come upon them, he 
ordered his Europeans to stand fast, while he himself 
proceeded alone to allay the panic under which the 
sepoys manifestly Isboured. His astonishment, how- 
ever, increased fourfold, when the first man whom he 
addressed, instead of recognising or obeying, rushed 
furiously upon him with his sword, and wounded him 
in two places. Clive’s anger rose. He returned his 
adversary’s thrusts, who fled after a brief struggle, and 
‘was followed towards the lower pogoda, where, how- 
ever, the whole matter was rendered clear by a challenge 
fiercely given, not in the English, but in the French 
language. Clive, indeed, found himeelf in the midst 
of six French soldiers, ere he could well make up his 
mind what to think; and the problem came immediately 
to be solved, by which party should the tone of a con- 
queror be assumed. 

Perhaps no man ever possessed in a more perfect 
degree than Clive the quality of presence of mind ; 
without which a soldier, of all men living, is the most 
helpless. In an instant he felt the full force of his 
sitaation ; and, obeying the impulse of a ready judg- 
ment, he told the men coolly, that he came to offer them 
terms, on the rejection of which they should be put to 
the sword without mercy. The better to enforce thia 
address, he requested them to look around, that they 
might convince theroselves of the presence of his whole 
army, and the utter hopelessness of resistance. The 
Frenchmen became alarmed. Three of them laid 
down their arms and submitted on the spot, with whom. 
he immediately returned to his Europeans; while the 
other three fled into the pagoda, of which theix country- 
men and the English deserters had made themselves 
maatera. 

‘It was Clive’s design, on regaining his European bat- 
talion, to order an immediate charge on the sepoys ; 
‘but he found, to his chagrin, that they had, marched 
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quietly away, having been permitted to psss, under the 
idea that Clive himself had ordered the movement, 
He could, therefore, atteropt against them nothing farther 
than to send intelligence of the whole affair to the 
Mabratias ; but to the assault of the pagoda he promptly 
led up every disposable man, and a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry and field-pieces commenced. Clive naturally 
concluded that an attempt so bold would be supported, 
sooner or later, by a general attack along his whole 
Tine; and he was therefore anxious to repossess himself 
of this place of arms, ere the enemy should be able to 
succour it. Notall his efforts, however, availed. The 
deserters, fighting not for liberty but for life, repulsed 
every attempt to gain admission ; and the return of day 
found them in fall occupation of the pagoda, and re- 
solute, a2 it appeared, to hold it to the last. 

By this time the real state of the case hed become 
known; end Clive, eware that these desperate 
must submit or perish, yet willing to eave the lives at 
least of his own people, approached, under a flag of truce, 
to summon them again. Hé leaned on this occasion, 
being faint from loss of blood, upon the shoulders of 
two serjeants, both of whom were of shorter stature 
than himself, and from the nature of his position ad- 
vanced somewhat beyond the line of his person. It 
‘was fortunate for him that the case chanced to be 40; 
for the leader of the deserters, desperate as he might 
well be, fired upon his old commander, and shot both 
his eupporters dead. That act, however, of which it 
was the design to render all accommodation impracti- 
cable, led Py os the opposite result. The French, 
disgusted at the traitor’s perfidy, and fearful of being 
involved in ite consequences, immediately laid down 
their arms; and the pagoda, with its now diminished 
bn etl formidable gxrrison, pessed into the hands of 

Nor were the sepoys who had sccom- 
ponisd ts icons nee of Entree ee momen 
than their comrades, The Mahrattas no sooner be~ 
came acquainted with the true state of the case, than 
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they sprang into their saddles, and, overtaking the fugi. 
tive battalion juat as they gained the bank of the Cole- 
roon, rushed sword in hand upon them, Not a men 
eseaped, to tell how that ferocious charge wae con- 
ducted, 

From this time forth there occurred no event of 
which the consequences were not equally advantageous 
to the English and fatal to their edverssries. The 
fortress of Coiladdy, which commanded the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, was taken, and the last magarine 
of provisions which M. Law had established fell into 
the hands of the victors. M. D'Auteuil waa again 
anticipated and driven back by 8 detachment under 
Captain Dslton, who parsued them as far as Voloondah, 
and himself took possession of Utatoor. The mound 
also, which holds the two branches of the river apart, 
‘was seized ; and, post after post being carried, the in. 
vestment of the ialand became all but complete. Next 
the strong redoubt of Pitchandab.was breached and 
stormed by = detachment from Clive’s corps ; while, to 
mm up all, his chiefs begun to shrink from the fall 
fortunes of Chunda Sahib, and deserted him with their 
followers by thousands. Still, however, both Chunda 
Sahib and Law showed a bold front to their enemies. 
‘They soot themselves up in the two great pagodas, 
which they resolved to maintain to extremity, because 
they had not yet relinquished the hope that effectual 
Seccsmts salpat actver er afall eres that D'Auteuil’s 
corpa would certainly join them. 

While major Lawrence delayed to act sgainst the 
pagodas till a battering train, for which he had sent to 
Davicottah, slioal arise, Cilve pet Urea sé the bes, 
of 100 Buropeans, 1000 sepoya, 2000 Mahratta horse, 
and six fleld.pieces, with which he marched once more 
in quest of D’Auteuil. The latter, giving out that he 
would recover Utatoor at all hazards, had advanced from 
Volcondah ; the governor, of which, with true Indien 
faith, was ‘already in communication with Mehomed 
Ali; and vow Clive, going forward to meet him, lay 

You. m1. 
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concealed during an entire dey and night within the 
streeta of the threatened town, D/Auteuil, however, 
had either not intended to fulfil his boast, or, informed 
of the dispositions made to receive hima, prudently aban- 
doned the enterprise ; nevertheless, he escaped not the 
fate which it was Clive’s object to inflict. He was fol- 
lowed in the retreat, which he commenced after advan 
cing within seven miles of Utatoor, and, being deceived 
into a halt, while yet a league from Voleondsh, wea 
threatened on all sides by clouds of Mahrattas, Still he 
continued his march, and gained the town, behind the 
mud walls of which he drew up; but, being furiously 
essailed here, all his exertions proved useless, and the 
place was carried by assault. Finally, the governor re- 
fasing to admit him into the upper fort, and threatenii 
to turn his guns upon the lower redoubt, to which the 
French had retrested, the Iatter were compelled to ca- 
pitulete, and the whole laid down their arms, the officers 
engaging not to serve again against the nabob, the pri 
vates becoming prisoners of war, and the deserters 
receiving a free pardon. 

‘With the destruction of M. D’Auteuil’s corps ended 
the last hope both of M. Law and Chunda Sahib. The 
former, indeed, had now but one end in view, namely, 
to mecure the personal safety of his abused and unfor- 
tunate ally; with which design, after many 2 painfal 
debate, it was determined to try how far one or other 
of the confederate chiefs might be prevailed upon to 
favour his escape. A dire extremity it doubtless was, 
which impelled a man in Chunda Sehib’s situation to 
intrust his personal safety to the care of those who 
thirated for his blood ; nevertheless, a negotiation was 
at length opened with the general of the Tanjore con- 
tingent, who, in considerstion of liberal reward, took 
an oath on his sword and dagger to see the unhappy 
Prince escorted to the nearest French settlement. To 
Ciutnch emenaemenie only Gist they may bo init Ja 
‘bat too much in accordance with Asiatic notions of po. 
licy; and, on the present occasion, the ordinary conrse af 
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things was not avoided, Chunda Sehib put himedlf 
under the protection of the Tanjorean, was loaded with 
chains, became a fruitful subject of wrangling among 
the confederate chiefs, and at length died by the poniard 
of an assassin. The final catastrophe, however, did not 
occur till after M. Law and hia troops hed surrendered ; 
an event which befell almost immediately on the arrival 
of the battering guns, and after a solemn declaration bed 
Tees ms by mane Larenenes tas prouscoel ecmoeele 
would lead only to an indiscriminate 

Signal asthe wncoeeecs of Mahomet’ All and the 
English were, it soon became apparent that the former, 
by entering rashly into engegements which it would 
have been utter ruin to fulfil, had, while prosecuting 
one contest, Isid the foundation of another and still more 
arduous struggle. The remains of M. Law's army 
were scarcely disposed of, when the Mysoreans demanded 
the surrender of Trichinopoly and its dependencies, the 
price which Mahomed Ali bad agreed to pey for their 
services. As a matter of course, the nabob rejected the 
requisition, even though by doing so be rendered him 
self powerless to follow the victory just won; and hence 
major Lawrence, instead of proceeding with the whole 
of the allied army, to complete the conquest of Arcot, 
saw himself involved in « labyrinth of intrigues and 
negotiations, with which we have, in this place, very 
little concern. The result of the whole proved, however, 
to bein the highest degree unfavourable to the English 
interests. Both the Mysoreans and the Mabrattas with 
drew from the confederacy, and entered into alliance 
with Dupleix, whose spirits were supported under his 
reverses in one quarter by the brilliant aspect of hia 
affairs in another. Bussy wan by this time all-powerful 
atthe court of Bulabut Jung. He had obtained from 
‘that soubahdar a deed which conferred upon Dupleix the 
dignity of nabob of the Carnatic ; and now Dupleix, by 
virtue of the powers thus obtained, conferred upon Ra- 
jah Sehib, the von of Chunds Sahib, the rank of his 
deputy. He next entered into the schemes both of the 

Bz 
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‘Mysoreans and Mahrattas; engaged to give up to them, 
not Trichinopely alone, but various places besides ; and 
then assembling all the force which he found it practi- 
cable to embody, sent out a fresh army to support his 
novel pretensions. 

In the campeign which ensued, Clive took for a while 
no part, for his health had given way under the priva- 
tiona and fatigues of active service, and he withdrew to 
recruit it into Madras. When, however, Mahomed Ali 
sent to implore the assistance of the English government 
in recovering the forts of Chinglaput and Cobeling, then 
‘cccupied by the French gerrisons, Clive, though ill able 
to undertake the duties required of him, could not resist 
the demand msde upon his services. He consented to 
place himself at the head of 200 English recruits just 
arrived from Europe, with whom, supported by 500 
newly raised sepoys, he committed himself in an enter- 
prise from which almost every other officer in the 

would have turned away. 

this totally undisciplined corps, of which the 
European portion was made up of the very offscouring 
of London, Clive marched, on the 10th of September, to 
Cobeling. He carried with him four 24-pounders, of 
which scarce a man in his little army understood the 
use; and, in truth, his progress, for a time after he 
sat down before the place, was not very different from 
what might have been anticipated. The men, terrified 
at every shot which took effect, either fled from their 
posta or Iay down ; indeed, the panic was on one occe- 
sion such as to defy, for a few moments, all Clive's ex- 
ertions to allay or even to appease it, By dint, how- 
ever, of remonstrances and exhortations, and still more 
by @ reckless exposure of his own person, he gradually 
inspired his followers with better feelings ; and these 
miserable recruits became, ere many days elapsed, bald 
at least, if not very skilful soldiers. ‘The consequence 
was, that, after a good deal of firing on bath sides, and 
a feeble attempt to obtain relief from Chinglaput, the 
Place surrendered at discretion, the commandant stipu- 
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lating merely far protection to his own private property, 
which consisted chiefly of turkeys and snuff, Nor was 
this all that Clive accomplished, with means apperently 
80 inadequate, Besides anticipating a second corps while 
on its march to interrupt the siege, and defeating it with 
the loss of 100 men, he pushed upon Chinglaput, against 
which also he threw up batteries. It does not eppear 
that the governors of either of these forts, of which the 
latter was considered, and not without justice, to be a 
place of considerable strength, entertained very lofty 
notions of the degree of daring imposed upon thera by 
their respective situations. Chinglaput, on the contrary, 
held out only til » breach was effected ; after which, 
without waiting till the ditch should be drained, it too 
surrendered at discretion, This was the last exploit 
which Clive was enabled to perform, for a time at least, 
in the presence of an enemy. His constitution failed 
‘him altogether ; and hence, after lingering + 
Madras tl the ieeuen of sprog, he tok hinpte 
Papeete penser sn ears ae 
for England. 

‘The reception which awaited him at home was in no 
degree at variance with his eminent services and high 
renown ebroed. From the East India Company, in par- 
ticular, he received every mark of attention, and, among 
others, s diamond-hilted sword, of the value of 7000., 
which’ he consented to accept only after he had been 
agsured that ¢ similgr mark of respect would be paid to 
his friend and old commander, major Lawrence. Nor 
were the directors content to limit their proofs of esteem 
and confidence to the mere presentation of honorary 
gifts: his health was scarcely restored, when they 
conferred upon him the appointment of deputy_governor 
of Fort St. David, with the right of succession to the 
chair as governor at Madrss; while, in order to render 
hie talents the more available in the field, they obtained 
for him the renk of Hentenant-colonel in the king’a per- 
vice. Finally, when, in the spring of 1755, he avowed 
‘his intention of returning to Indis, they placed under 

es 
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his orders three companies of artillery, with three or four 

yecruits of the line ; which, together with each 
troops as he might be able to assemble at Bombay, he 
was instructed to lead on a special expedition against 
the Mahrattes. 

Clive performed his voyage without the occurrence 
of any accident, and reeched the place of his destination 
in the beginning of November. Instead, however, of a 
wide field on which to display his enterprise, he found 
southern India enjoying a sort of relaxation from open 
‘war ; for Mr, Sanders and M. Godhen had, but a few 
months previously, concluded that negotiation which 
suspended, for a brief space, the hostile movements of 
their respective countrymen, Nevertheless, Clive was 
not disposed to waste in idleness even the narrowest in- 
terval in his public life. As there was no other enemy to 
subdue, he suggested the propriety of an attack by sea 
and lend upon the strong-hold of a pirate chief, who 
with his predecessors had, for the space of eighty years, 
Kept the trade of western India in perpetual alarm ; and 
his views corresponding with the wishes of the civil 
suthorisea, trope were embacked, and the fleet et 


TAs plaiecpakenwilas is’ eipemidia son dtnoobd 
derived his descent from that Angris who, during the 
period of the great contest between the Mahratts nation. 
and the Mogul, bad first conducted the fleet of the 
former successfally against the Siddees; and then seis 
ing the castle of Severndroog, set up for an independent 
prince. His successors, who, in honour of the founder 
of their race, bore, like him, the name of Angria, im- 
proved upon this first conquest, and spread their arms 
over the whole extent of coast, which, stretching at the 
breadth of twenty miles from the mountains to the sea, 
not less than 120 miles in length, embraces oll the 
country between Tamanah and Bancoote. It is nat easy 
to imagine @ tract of country better edapted to the par- 
Poses of a piratical tribe. Intersected by numerona 
Tivers, and indented with bays and promontories, ita 
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harbours were numerous, ssfe, and convenient ; while a 
multitude of rocky fortresses st once served to securethe 
plunder, and afforded an ssylum to the rovers when 


overmatched and in danger. 
‘We have said that colonel Clive suggested to the 
functionaries at Bombay the of employing, in 


conjunction with a Mahratts army, force assembled 
there in the extirpation of this nest of pirates. It is, 
however, but just to mention, that full proof had been 
exhibited, during the preceding summer, of the supe. 
riority of British courage and discipline over barbarian 
hardihood ; and that two of the strongest of Angria’s 
castles were already reduced by the fire of a amall equa 
dron, under the command of commodore James. Still 
there existed in Bombay so much of groundless ceution, 
that even James's successes would, probably, have gone 
unimproved, had not Clive been on the spot, to urge the 
adoption of worthier counsels. Bethis, however, asit may, 
a fleet, consisting of fourteen armed vessels, including 
three ships of the line, and five bomb-ketches, quitted, 
the roadstead of Saleette Bay on the 11th of February, 
1756 ; on board of which were embarked 800 Euro. 
peans and 1000 native infantry, under the immediate 
‘orders of colonel Clive. Never was undertaking st. 
tended with more complete success. Gheriah, the chief 
station of Angria’s banditti, and a place of extraordinary 
strength both by nature end art, surrendered after a 
furious attack of two days’ duration, when the whole of 
the rover's fleet was burned, and a valuable booty, both 
in money and stores, rewarded the exertions of the com. 
batanta. Then followed attacks on other posts, which, 
one after another, submitted ;—®o thet in the beginning 
of April, when the squadron returned to Bombay, the 
‘Mahrattas were once more in peaceable possession of the 
whole line of coast. 

Having accomplished this enterprise, colonel Clive 
continued his voyage, and arrived, in the beginning of 
May, at his government of Fort St. David. He re- 
mained here in a state of comparative quiet till the 

24 
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month of August following, when intelligence of the 
Yuined state of the Company’s affairs at Calcutta coming 
in, he hastened to Madras, in order to lend to the su- 
thorities there the sid of bis counsels, Whence the 
necessity of this anxious deliberation originated it is 
necessary, for the elucidation of matters yet to be nar- 
Yated, that some aecount should be given. 

With the eventful career of Alverdy Khan, an 
usurper, doubtleas, but, at the seme time, one of the 
roost distinguished whom India has produced, no reader 
of history can be absolutely unsequainted. After main- 
taining a long and arduous struggle, sometimes with 
the Mehrattas, sometimes with the Pitana, and, on more 
than one occasion, with the representative of the Mogul, 
Alverdy established himeelf as soubshdar of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, and swayed the sceptre with « degree 
of anthorey not often enjoyed by an oriental viceroy, 

Firm, yet humane in his general government, he at 
ost held the people in due subjection, and protected 

them from wrongs, insomuch that men forgot the deeds 
of atrocity by the perpetration of which his power had 
‘been consolidated, and he became to the full 2a much 
an object of their love as of their respect. Under him 
the several European colonies were permitted to carry 
on their trade in safety, though he peremptorily prohi- 
hited them from deciding, within the limite of hia do. 
minions, quarrels in which he had no concern; and if 
he did from time to time exact sums of money, aa the 
price of his favour, the English at least had no right to 
complain that hia demands were exorbitant. 

Alverdy Khan being without male issue, adopted ax 
‘his successor Zamdee Hamed, the second son. of his 
‘brother Hodgee. Zamdee Hamed was 2 man of talent 
and virtue, but unfortunately died before his uncle, 
who, led away by the partiality which he hed enter- 
tained for the father, tranaferred the adoption to his 
ton, in violation of the rights of an elder nephew ori. 
ginally pessed by. The youth thus chosen to inherit a 
stown, and who became afterwards notorious under the 
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appellation of Surajeh Dowlah, appears to have been 
one of the most depraved and vicious monsters that 
ever disgraced the human form. Delighting from hia 
childhood in the infliction of pain, he began by exer 
ciaing his depraved taste upon birds and domestic ani. 
mals, and ended, as such 8 commencement led all men 
to expect, by giving vent to his humours in acts of the 
are brutal tyranny. Finding that his uncles, — one of 

Nowagis, was married to the daughter of AJ. 
verly "Khan; while the other, Sid Hamed, had adopted 
his younger brother, — both looked with disepprobation 
on the position which he filled, he caused the most in. 
fluential of their adherents to be assassinated ; and abs 
tained from dipping his hands in their blood also, 
rather because he judged it prudent to avoid the scandal, 
than because his conscience revolted st the crime. 

It so happened that both Nowsgis and Sid Hamed 
died natural deaths before Alverdy Khan was gathered 
to his fathers; and, as a necessary consequence, the 
union which had heretofore subsisted between their 
houses was dissolved. Surajah Dowlah’s younger 
brother was dead also, and an infant son, about three 
years of age, alone survived him ; nevertheless, neither 
the widow of Novagis, nor the son of Sid Hemed, 
then governor of Purnesh and its dependencies, felt 
at all disposed to submit quietly to the accession of 
the heir presumptive, The widow, however, who pos 
seased large treasarea, entertained eo much doubt re- 
specting the issue of a contest, that she instructed her 
dewan, or prime minister, by name Hossein Kooli 
Khan, to find shelter for them elsewhere ; and Hossein 
sent his son Kessindas, after obtaining the sanction of 
Mr. Watts, the chief of the English factory of Cossim- 
‘usar, with several boat-loads of valuable effects to 
Caleutte. A knowledge of this arrangement no sooner 
reached Surajah Dowlah, than it excited his bitter in- 
dignation against the English. He represented them 
in the most unfavourable light to Alverdy Khan, and 
sccused them of strengthening their fortifications with 
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8 View to the conquest of the soubahdary ; nor was it 
till after he had held « long and confidential commu 
nication with Mr, Ford, the English surgeon, who st. 
tended him in hie last illneas, that Alverdy’s mind 
became disabused of its suspicions, But the storm 
which continued only to lower while Alverdy swayed 
the sceptre, soon burst after the government paased 
into Surajah’s hands. The former died on the 9th of 
April, 1756, and the latter lost but little time in wreak- 
ing hia vengeance upon the infidels, whom he abhorred 
‘with no ordinary hatred. 

‘Events so ordered it, that just about this time intel- 
ligence of an approaching rupture with France reached the 
government of Calcutta. The better to protect them. 
selves against the chances of surpriee, the English began 
immediately to repair their batteries along the river, 
and to mark out one or two additional works, some of 
them looking towards the land. Surajah Dowlah gladly 
weized the opportunity to interfere. He turned an 
army of 50,000 men, which he had raised for the pur. 
pose of reducing the on of Sid Hamed, against the 
factory of Coasimbuzar, of which, as well aa af the per- 
sons of Mr. Watts and his coadjutors, he, Partly by 
fraud, partly by violence, obtained possession. He 
then marched upon Caleutts, where the hope had been 
too long encouraged, that, by submission and offers of 
money, his anger might be appeased, and, assailing it 
with prodigious fury, entered the fort by storm, in spite 
of a gallant but unsuccessful resistance. Of the cruelties 
which were perpetrated upon the garrison, if not by hia 
orders, at least under hie sanction, it is not our business 
to tell the tale, We state sufficient when we inform 
the reader that the settlement was entirely ruined, and 
that the whole of its European inhabitants were either 
murdered or e: 

On the 15th of July letters reached Madras, con- 
taining the most urgent entreaties for support from the 
authorities at Calcutta. It was then, however, too iste ; 
and the armament which set sail, in consequence of that 
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requisition, arrived only to behold how effectually the 
work of destruction had been accomplished. Never. 
theless, the indignation of the English was at least as 
great as their terror. Clive was hastily summoned 
from Fort St. David ; a council of all the leading men 
in the colony was held, and, during several weeks it was 
debated whether an effort should be made to avenge 
the wrong received, and to re-establish the colony. At 
last, after s great deal of hesitation, for which, to say 
the trath, there was some ground, it was resolved to 
mumpend for the present certain designs, which had lat_ 
terly been entertained, of superseding, by the presence of 
a British force at Golcondah, the influence of M. Busey, 
and to employ every disposable man and vessel in one 
great effort to recover Calcutta, and to chastise Surajah 
Dowlah. Still, however, there remained some points to 
‘De nettled. A difficulty arose as to the fitness of several 
candidates to undertake the perilous and important en- 
terprise; but, in the end, the general choice fell upon 
colonel Clive, who, with his usual promptitude, ac. 
cepted without a scruple the commission thus honour- 
ably pressed upon him. 

"The force composing the present armament consisted 
of five vessels of war, besides numerous etoreships and 
transports, on board of which were embarked 900 Eu- 
ropean and 1500 excellent sepoy The whole 
set sail from Madras roads on the 1! of October ; 
and after suffering various disasters, incinding the Joss 
of a fireship, came to anchor, on the 15th of November, 
at Fulta. It was here that the miserable remains of 
the colony from Calcutta hed established themeelves, 
and here also the corps first sent out wes found; so that 
the total number of fighting men could not be estimated 
at lees than 3000 of all arms, 

Having delayed some time, to refreah the men, and 
despatcbed threstening letters to the Mohammedan 
governor of Calcutta, the leaders of the expedition 
Brought their preparations to a close ; and, on the 28th 
of April, the fleet came to anchor at Mayapore, about 
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ten miles below Buz-busia, a fort which had been re- 
cently thrown up for the purpose of impeding the navi_ 
gation of the river. As the works were yet imperfect, 
and no great resistance was anticipated, Clive deter- 
mined to land, in order that he might cut off the gar- 
rison when driven by the fire of the shipping from 
the fort. For a time all things went on as he could 
have wished. The disembarkation took place; the 
infantry, dragging two field-pieces, were conducted by 
Indian guides, along a circuitous and swampy plain, to 
the rear of the redoubt, where they lay down, some in 
a deep hollow, others apart in # grove, and the artil. 
lery-men beside their guns, which were pointed to 
command the road. It is difficult to account for the 
absence of common vigilence which both Clive and his 
brother officers displayed on this occasion. Not a 
picket nor a sentry sppears to have been planted ; while 
the men, weary with their march, were permitted to go 
to sleep, without orders, and at a distance from their 


arma, 

Moneck Chand (the name of Surajah Dowlah’s go. 
yernor), if not 2 man of courage, was at all events wary 
and cautious. Wis apies tracked Clive throughout the 
whole of his movement, and made themselves sequeinted 
with the singularly unsoldierlike manner in which he 
concluded it; after which they informed their chief, 
who had come the day before, with 2000 foot and 1500 
horse, to Buz-buzia. His plans were speedily arranged ; 
he marched out on the instant; and the slumbering 
assailants were speedily roused by a heavy discharge of 
small arme on all sides of them. 

If Clive committed an error in exposing himself to 
the risk of a surprise, he emply redeemed it by the 
coolness and decision with which he met and repelled 
the danger. Not a man was allowed to quit hia ground, 
and though the line was formed without much regard 
order, it stood firm under a fusillade which it was 
Not permitted to return. Two parties, however, de- 
tached from the flanks, were pushed forward at double 
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quick time, to take the assailants, now crowded into a 
village, in reverse ; while a body of seventy volunteers, 
the wreck of the original settlers in the province, poured 
in a steady fire on their rear. The enemy soon relaxed 
the exertions with which they began the combat, They 
did not venture to await the shock with which they 
were threatened ; but, dispersing into small bands, en. 
deavoured to harass the English by « desultory and, by 
degrees, a uscless skirmish. But the guns, which at 
the firnt panic the English hed deserted, began now to 
play, causing terrible havoc among the masses more 
Temote; till, in the end, the whole fell back in confusion, 
nor halted till they reached Calcutta, That day Buz- 
‘buzia sustained « warm cannonade from the neareat of 
the shipa of war ; and the same night, the enemy's gar- 
rison having evacuated it, the picketa took quiet pos 
seszion. 

Irregular and imperfect as the operationa before Buz_ 
‘buzia hed been, they gave to Moneck Chund and his 
people a much more exalted opinion than they had pre- 
viously entertained of the valour of English troops, and, 
aa @ necessary consequence, paved the way for otber 
and more important successes. Celcutta, for example, 
was abandoned by the main body of Moneck Chund’s 
army, and left to the protection of 500 men ; while even 
st Hoogly, whither the general retreated, « feeling of 
alarm and distrust was excited. Little opposition, there- 
fore, was offered to the fleet, which, after reducing the 
castles of Tannah and Aligur, cast enchor in front of 
Calcutta, where s few broadsides, thrown in with effect, 
sufficed to drive the enemy from their guns. Both the 
town and citadel were abandoned, and party of wea~ 
men and marines took quiet possession. 

Having reinstated Mr, Drake in his office a governor, 
and restored es much of order to the dismantled colony 
‘as circumstances would allow, the leaders of the expe- 
dition despatched a force of 350 men to make a descent 
upon Hoogly, and to destroy, if possible, the enemy's 
depéts in its vicinity. The former having been breached 
by the fire from the shipping, wes carried by assault ; 
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while the latter, feebly defended, suffered total anni_ 
hilation ; nevertheless, the result of these successes, 
however gratifying in themselves, threatened, at one 
woment, to prove the reverse of advantageous. The 
wabob, exasperated by the fall of Hoogly, not only 
treated with scorn such proposals of sccommodation as 
it was judged prudent to make, but, reassembling his 
army at Mexedsbad, began a movement en masse to. 
wards Calcutta. Nor was thi all; there arrived at 
the same time official intelligence that war between 
England and France had begun ; nf ee Geel 
to be in the French settlement at 
Dattalion of 300 regular European troops, Clive could 
scarcely flatter himself with being able to make head 
ageinst the combined exertions of two rach powerful 
enemies. Nevertheless, though, through the agency of 
Ormichund, a native merchant of great wealth and in- 
fluence, he continued stil to aim st an accommodation, 
he took care thet the messures necessary to retard the 
nabob's progress should not be entirely 

At the distance of a mile and s half from the out. 
ukirts of the town there was an unfinished ditch, to 
which, because it had been undertaken for the purpose 
of sheltering the native inhabitants from the incursions 
of the Mahrattas, the name of the Mahratts ditch was 
given. It began at the Hoogly to the north, was 
carried round in a semicircle towards the east, and 
would have ended, if complete, on the Hoogly again, 
to the southward of Calcutta. As it was, the trench 
covered only the northern and eastern faces of the Com~ 
pany’ territory, by a line greatly too extended for any 
Purposes of defence, About two miles to the eastward 
of this trench there is a Jake abutting upon a wide and 
impassable swamp, which stretches to the sea, and forms, 
as it were, a natural barrier against all hostile 
in that direction. Clive saw, and estimated at its true 
value, the advantages which the occurrence of these 
impediments offered. He directed an entrenched camp 
tobe formed about a mile to the northward of the 
town, and at the distance of half a mile from the river ; 
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thus effectually providing that no enemy from the 
northward should be able to violate the company’s ter- 
ritory, without at least developing his designs. This 
done, and a garrison being thrown into a redoubt, or 
castle, at Perring’s Point, Clive established his outposts, 
and waited with all pationce the turn which events 
might take, 

In the apprehensions which they entertained of an 
alliance between the nabob and the French, the English 
chiefs were happily deceived; for the French, with un. 
accountable short-sightedness, rejected the overtures of 
the nabob, and proposed that between them and their 
Enropean rivela @ local truce should be maintained, 
Though it is an error to assert that any formal treaty 
to that effect was ever signed, at least by Clive, no 
doubt can exist that he obeyed the dictates of pradence 
by amusing the Frenchman with expectations which 
were destined not to be realised ; but he was far from 
feeling at his ease, even when opposed to the nabob 
alone. On the contrary, his hopes of victory became #0 
teguny’bie deprectiory eorrerpoodsnee thovgh Ora, 

, ce 

chund, and when the channel failed, others rere with 
anxious avidity sought out. Neither offers of sccom- 
modation, however, nor the demonstrations which he 
judiciously made, arrested the enemy's progress for a 
moment, On the 30th of January, the nabob crossed 
the river, about ten miles above Hoogly, and, while 
the smoke of burning villages marked his route, arrived 
on the 2d of February in the vicinity of the camp. 

Exceedingly reluctant to take any step which might 
vender the pacification to which he still looked im- 
practicable, Clive beheld, without opposing them, this 
swarm of barbarians gain possession of a great road, 
which, stretching north and south, conducta to a stone 
Tridgs by means of which Ge head of the lake i 
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‘was Clive’s business to have thrown up entrenchments. 
But, awayed in part by the motives to which we have 
already alluded, and in part indisposed to divide his 
already feeble army, Clive ebstained from doing 10; 
and Surajah Dowlsh, as a matter of course, gained the 
pass without firing a shot. Immediately his hordes 

themselves over the whole of the space between 

Mahratta ditch and the lake, from which they swept 
off almost every article of value ere their excesses could 
be checked by 2 sortie from Perring’s redoubt. 

While executing the movements preparatory to this 
irruption, Surajab Dowlah had kept up the delusion on 
his opponent's mind, by requiring that accredited agents 
from the English chief should come to the presence. 
He adhered to this system of deceit, notwithstanding a 
yeeonnoissance executed by Clive, and s cannonade at. 
tending it; nor did he cease to hold out hopes of & re. 
conciliation even after the mass of his ermy were in 
Position, and busily engaged in entrenching themselves 
amile or 2 mile and a half to the south-east of the 
English camp. Two gentlemen were accordingly sent, 
whose reception left them no room to doubt that the 
wabob’a fury towards the English nation burned with 
unabated vigour; nay, it was only by a hasty flight 
that they themselves escaped detention as prisoners, — 
a fatewhich they were given to understand by Ormichund 
had been decreed for them. Now, then, Clive felt that 
to hesitate any longer as to the measures which it be~ 
hoved him to pursue would but increase the enemy's 
audacity and his own weakness. Having ascertained 
that the greater part of the nabob’s artillery was still in 
the rear, he determined to bring on a battle without 
delay ; and, strengthening himself by the addition of 
600 seamen from the fleet, he issued orders for a for- 
‘ward movement on the morrow. 

About an hour before dawn, the English army, con. 
sisting of 650 Europeans of the line, 100 artillerymen, 
800 sepoys, and 600 seamen, formed in a single column 
of threes in front, facing towards the south. The En- 
glish battalion took post immediately behind one wing 
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of the sepoys, the other wing succeeding them : in con- 
tinuation of these moved the artillery, six field-pieces, 
drawn partly by Jascars, partly by seamen; while, in 
year of all, came that portion of the sailors to whom 
muskets had been intrusted, guarding a second body of 
Tascara who were loaded with spare crmmunition. Clive 
himeelf took post beside the English battalion, where, 
Tike the rest of the officers, he marched on foot ; and, at 
a given signal, the whole pressed forward, covered by « 
few patrols, 

Tt was yet dark when the head of the column fell 
‘upon the enemy’s outposts, which were stationed in a 
trench beside the road that leads from the bridge to the 
Mahratts ditch: these, after discharging 2 few match. 
Jocks and rockets, retreated, though not till, by the ac- 
cidental explosion of = sepoy’s cartouch-box, on which 
one of their missiles fell, they hed caused considerable 
disorder in the English ranks. By greet exertions, how- 
ever, order wes restored, and the column again pressed 
on; a fog overspreading them Hke a canopy as the day 
dawned, snd rendering objects absolutely invisible at a 
hand’s length from each individual. By and by they 
came opposite to Ormichund’s garden, where, on the 
interior of the Mabratta ditch, the nsbob had fixed his 
headquarters; and here, for the first time since the 
‘advance began, were they aware of a threatened attack, 
‘The sound of horses’ hoofs was heard: it approached 
rapidly from the direction of the ditch ; and the fog 
opening, as it were, for an inetant, 2 well-mounted line of 
Persian cavalry was seen within twenty yards of their 
flank. The column halted, gaye its fire with terrible 
sp igre a har ohare Sheed 
by the breath of s whirlwind. Once more the men 
resumed their march, advancing slowly, and firing at 
random by platoons ; while the artillery, from time to 
time discharged single balls obliquely, sa ax to cleer the 
direction of the column, yet protect its progress. 

had now reached a causeway raised several feet, 
Above the level of the surrounding comiry, which con- 
‘Yor. I. 
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duets throngh a plain of swampy rice-fields, across the 
Mahratta ditch, into the company’s territory: it was 
understood to be entrenched; and it formed part of 
Clive’s plan to carry the barricade by assault, and then 
‘countermarching in the inner side of the Mahratta ditch, 
to double back upon Ormichund’s garden, and storm it 
from the rear. The leading sections accordingly clam- 
‘ered up the ascent, and, wheeling to the right, made 
ready to give the rush. Unfortunately, however, the 
artillerymen in the rear, uninformed of the change of 
‘direction, continued still to fire ; and the balls falling 
among their own people, drove them to seek shelter by 
leaping down into a ditch on the opposite side of the 
causeway. A scene of irretrievable confusion followed ; 
each company, as it came up, following the example of 
thet which preceded, crossed instead of marching down 
the causeway, till at last the whole became one dense and 
shapeless mass, equally inapplicable to purpose of attack 
or of defence, Nor did the mischief end here. While 
explaining to around Purpose 
intended movement, a couple of heavy guns opened with 
canister shot from 2 small bastion on the Mahratta ditch, 
and, at the first discharge, killed and disabled twenty- 
two Europeans. It was no longer possible to hold his 
men in hand, whom the enemy, having thus got the 
Tange, continued to gall with their fire ; eo Clive, aban- 
doning his original intention, gave the word to push on, 
and made for another road, or causeway, still farther to 
the south by 4 fall mile and » quarter. 

The execution of this movement was grievously re. 
tarded by the deep and muddy nature of the fields, over 
which, intersected by numerous ditches and drains, it 
‘was necessary to drag the guns. By nine o’clock, more- 
over, the fog having dispersed, the awkward situation 
of the English became visible, and the enemy’s cavalry 
Tmade repeated attempts to charge both in front and rear, 
It in trne that they were repulsed on each occasion, and 
that the steady and well-directed fire of this handfal of 
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brave men caused terrible havoc in the nubob's lines. Yet 
were they outnumbered beyond all calculation ; while 
another battery of two guns, in addition to that bemde 
the causeway, bore upon them with murderous effect : 
many men, therefore, dropped ere the road was gained ; 
and two out of the six guns having stuck fast in the 
mud, were abandoned. Nevertheless, the dogged obsti_ 
nacy which, more than any other quality, characterises 
the British veteran, remained, in spite both of fatigues 
and losses, unsubdued. The column again wheeled to 
ite right, and, bearing down all opposition, passed the 
Mabratta ditch in triumph. 

‘There was now a choice of two courses open to Clive; 
either he might follow up his original plan, and march 
upon Ormichand’s garden ; or, taking advantage of the 
shorter communication with Calcatta, which he had just 
opened out, lead his troops into the town. He preferred 
the latter alternative ; to which, indeed, the excessive 
weariness of the gallant band strongly urged him : so he 
held on without a check, and gained the town a little 
after noon. 

If we have hitherto abstained from offering any cri- 
ticisms upon the military operations of colonel Clive, 
our silence has been occasioned rather by a consideration 
of the petty scale on which his warfare was conducted, 
than from a disposition to slur over the errors into which 
he may have fallen. On the present occasion, however, 
20 many and such striking mistakes occurred, that we 
should ill discharge the duty of an impartial biographer, 
were we to omit all mention of them. In the first place, 
Clive did wrong in leaving the bridge at the head of the 
lake unguarded. To have broken down the bridge, and 

covered its ruins by single company thrown into & 
smal] redoubt, would not have materially weakened his 
main army ; while the circumstance, if {t failed entirely 
to check the advance in that direction, would at least 
have had a due effect upon the morale of en undisci- 
plined and semi-barbarous host. In the next place, hay- 
ing made up his mind to force Sarajah Dowlah to 2 

r2 
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battle, his obvious course would have been to demon. 
strate merely in the direction which he actually took, 
while he pushed his real attack from Perring’s Point 
through the Company's territory. By thie means he 
would have gained his end by 2 route at once ahorter 
aud more practicable ; for, of the nabob’s troops, by far 
the larger portion were without the Mehratta ditch, and, 
of course, separated from head-quarters. Nor can we 
speak in terms of high commendation of that system of 
mancuvre, which permits column of infantry to fire 
at random while in movement, and sanctions even the 
oblique discharge of artillery in the rear of that column, 
To these errors, indeed, the derangement of the whole 
plan may be attributed ; for the troops never recovered 
their order after they auffered, in the first causeway, 
from the unfortunate mistake of their own gunners, 
Nevertheless, while thus condemning the absence of science 
that marked the arrangement of this affair, let us do full 
Justice to the courage and constancy both of men and 
officers when engaged init. Never were these qualities 
more perfectly displayed ; and seldom have troops been 
thrown into a situation where to display them required 
more of coolness and native presence of mind. 

There died in thie affair, on the part of the English, 
27 Europeans of the line, 12 seamen, and 18 sepoys; 
in all 57: while the wounded came up to '70 Europeans, 
12 seamen, and 35 sepoys; total, 117. Of the enemy, 
again, the loss amounted to 22 officera of distinction, 
600 men, 500 horses, 4 elephants, several comels, and 
a grvet many bullocks. Nor was it the least striking 
feature in the case, that both parties retired from the 
struggle dejected and disheartened: the English blamed 
their leader, and complained that they had been exposed 
rashly to utter destruction, without an object worthy of 
the hazard ; the nabob denounced his officera as cowards, 
‘because 2 handful of infidela had dared to attack his 
camp, and had traversed it with comparative impunity. 
But the impression of dismay remained, as might have 
‘een expected, more permanently on the mind of the 
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Rabob than of his adversaries ; indeed, he caused his 
tents to be struck in the morning, and, after commu. 
nicating to Clive his desire to put an end to the quarrel, 
withdrew to the distance of thiee miles north-east of the 
lake. Thus, even by an abortive menquvre, Clive 
obtained his end ; for a peace was soon afterwards con. 
cluded ; and the English, reinstated in all the immuni- 
tien which they had previously enjoyed, and having their 
forts and territories restuzed, Surajah Dowlah marched 
‘back, crest-fallen and dispirited, to Moorshedabad. 

The tone assumed by the nabob, throughout this ne- 
gotiation, having been more humble than the apparent 
condition of his affairs taught Clive to expect, the latter 
scrapled not to push the advantage already obtained, by 
demanding from his highness permisaion to undertake 
an expedition against the French settlement at Chan. 
dernagore. For a time the request was resisted with great 
bitterness ; indeed, a part of the nabob’s army, under 
his commander-in-chief Meer Jaffer, was marched into 
the French puarrprensimet te pebncsita its 
possessors, should be invaded by iglish. By 
and by, however, a rumour reached Surajah Dowlah, 
that his province was about to be invaded by a horde of 
Pitans ; and his anxiety to secure the co-operation of 
Clive in resisting thet attack, led him to diseemble his 
wishes relative to the protection of Chandernagore. 
Availing himself of this lucky accident, as well aa assured 
of the neutrality of Meer Jaffier, whom Ormichund had 
bribed to bold aloof by a present of 12,000 rupees, 
Clive overcame the scruples of admiral Watson, on whose 
atrictly honourable mind the recent treaty of neutrality 
dwelt with great effect ; and, leaving the ships of war to 
ascend the river as wind and tide might serve, sdvanced, 
partly in light vessels, partly by land, towards the set 
tlement, He arrived before the place about noon on the 
14th of March ; and, the same day, drove in the out. 
Poste, and completed its investment. 

It is not necessary to give any minute account of the 
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operations which followed ; for they were precisely in 
‘accordance with those which occur in the attack of all 
irregularly fortified places by en army slenderly pro. 
vided with the munitions necessary toa siege, Batteries 
were thrown up, the fire from which proved totally in- 
adequate to resist that of the besieged: indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the place would have been reduced at 
all, but for the hearty and devoted co-operation of the 
squadron, But a couple of line-of-battle ships, in which 
the flags of admirals Watson and Pocock were hoisted, 
laying themselves alongside the principal bastion, at « 
range of fifty yards, threw in such a weight of fire that 
the enemy were driven from their guns, The conse. 
quence was, that at three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
29d, the fort surrendered ; when about cighty only of 
the garrison, including several officers, avoided the fate 
of their comrades by escaping from the place while the 
negotiation pended. 

Surajah Dowlab, who hed repeatedly protested 
against this enterprise, and was deterred from inter. 
rupting it only by renewed reports of a Pitan invasion, 
expressed the utmost indignation when informed of the 
fate of Chandernagore. He took M. Law and the fu. 
gitives immediately under his protection ; and trusting 
to the assurances of that gentleman, that 2 powerful 
armament from France might daily be expected, he 
refused to falfil the engagements into which he had 
entered with the English. It would Jead us into details 
by far too complicated for the nature of this work, were 
we to describe the plota and counterplota that ensued 
on this proceeding. We must be content, therefore, to 
state, that the behaviour of the nabob convinced the 
English authorities that « cordial reconciliation with 
‘him waa impracticable ; and that they engaged in » 
series of intrigues, of which it was the object to wrest 
from him his authority, and to transfer it to some 
other funetionary more friendly to their views and 


expectations, 
In conducting the delicate negotiations arising out of 
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this project, Ormichund took for a time a leading part ; 
the individual for whom he acted being Yar Khan 
Lally, an officer high in the service of the nabob, and 
far from destitute of resources. The treaty with this 
person had not, however, assumed a definite form, when. 
Meer Jaffier made a tender of his alliance ; and the one 
being possessed of a degree of authority to which the 
other could not Jay claim, Yar Khan Lally was, to use 
a familiar phrase, thrown overboard without ceremony. 
In accomplishing this end, however, it was absolutely 
necessary either to hoodwink Ormichund, or to gain him 
over, ‘The first course was attempted, but it did not 
succeed ; for Ormichund already knew too much to be 
with impunity neglected: the second was then tried, 
though under the palpsble disadvantage of dealing with 
man whose suspicions had been violently awakened. 
Still, as the ordinary restraints of honour (for we cannot 
use a milder term) were with great indifference set aside, 
the affair went on, apparently at Jeast, with the utmost 
felicity. Ormichund became the medium of commu. 
nication between Meer Jaffier and the English, as he had. 
‘been between them and Yar Khan Lelly ; and the con- 
spiracy gained strength from day to day, both at Moor- 
shedabad and elsewhere. 

‘When the English first began to move towards Chan- 
dernagore, Surajeh Dowlah bad marched s numerous 
army to Plassey, in the island of Cossimbuzer, where, 
under the orders of Roydalub, it lay encamped. Among 
other demands made by Clive subsequently to the re- 
duction of Chandernagore, there was one which required. 
thet Roydulub should withdraw this force, and thet 
the English should be left to deal with the French 
factory in Cossimbusar, according to their own plea. 
sure. The nabob refused to listen to this proposal, 
alleging that the French were entitled to his protection: 
indeed, he, in his tarn, demanded that the English 
would breek up the encampment which they had formed 
to the north of the Hoogly, and return, as became 
them, within the limits of their own territory. In this 
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emergency Clive thought it best to dissemble. He, 
therefore, broke up his camp, sent beck half of his 
people to Caleutta, and kept the other half, ready against 
any emergency, at Chandernagore. Still the nabob 
withdrew not a man; nay, on the unfounded assertion 
of one of his officers, that the English had secreted a 
forge in the island, he ordered Meer Jaffier to proceed 
with 15,000 men to reinforce the army of Roydulub, 
and to take the supreme command. Meer Jaffier could 
not refuse obedience ; nevertheless, he left at Moorshed- 
abed confidential agents, by whose means the intrigue 
continued still to be carried on. 

it was now that Ormichund, made aware per force 
of the critical circumstances by which, not Meer Jaffier 
only, but Mr, Watts, and the rest of the English re. 
sidents at Moorshedabad were surrounded, thought fit to 
throw additional obstacles in the way of a happy con 
clusion to the affair, by demanding an enormous sum of 
money as the reward of his co-operation. Let it be 
‘borne in mind, that, up to the present moment, he had 
stipulated for nothing farther than a compensaticn for 
his losses sustained st the seck of Calcutta, and a resti. 
tution to all the privileges which he had enjoyed prior 
to that event. Now he required, that, over and above 
the gratuities granted to the British army, navy, mer 
chants, council, and company, Meer Jaffier and the En. 
glish should hold themselves bound to pay to him » com- 
tission of not less than five per cent. on all the monies 
found in Surajah Dowlsh’s treasury. Never was condact 
more grosa or Jess justifiable, unless, indeed, we except 
that of the men by whom the expectations of this usurer 
were defeated. Finding it useless to reason, and worse 
than useless to protest, it was determined, on the sug. 
gestion of colonel Clive, to draw up and engross two 
separate treaties: one (and it was to be considered as 
the real deed) in which Ormichund's ontrageous claims 
‘were omitted; the other, a fictitious document, in which 
these claims were recognised. We abstain from offer. 
ing « word of comment on this remarkable transaction, 
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Nevertheless, it is but just towards the memory of 
admira] Watson to state, that, when called upon to sign 
the latter deed, he peremptorily refased ; and that, as a 
climax to the whole affair, his signature was forged, and 
appended to the document, 

Time passed: the intrigues of Meer Jaffier, Mr. 
‘Watta, and Ormichund became known ; and, while the 
two latter narrowly escaped from Moorshedabed, the 
former, who had been recalled on suspicion, was be. 
aieged in hia own palace. His fears, however, getting 
the better of his judgment, Surajah DowJah, instead of 
crushing his general on the instant, proposed to him 
terms of reconciliation ; and their differences were, in 
consequence, ostensibly composed, after oaths of mu- 
tual forgiveness and fidelity had been exchanged, 

‘Meanwhile the English army hed again concentrated 
st Chandernagore, where it was joined by Mr. Watta, 
who gave an account of the state of affaira at Moorshed. 
abad. Clive saw that to dissemble longer was impos. 
sible; and, aware that Surajah Dowlah would shortly 
join the division of his army at Plassey with the whole 
force of the soubshdary, he determined to anticipate 
the movement by opening the campaign. He accord- 
ingly issued a manifesto, in which, as ia the custom i 
auch documents, he threw the undivided responsibility 
the approaching contest on the enemy; after which he 
assembled a flotilla of 200 boats, for the accommodation 
of the Europeans, the stores, and the guns; and began, 
‘under convoy of two sloops of war, to escend the river. 
‘The eepoys marched in » paralle) column along its bank. 

On the 16th of June the English army reached 
Pattee, a fortified post on the Cossimbuzar river, 
which ie situated about two leagues ebove the junction 
of that stream with the Jellengeer. This they promptly 
reduced, as well as Cutwah, a town with a castle, twelve 
miles higher up ; when, the rains setting in with ex- 
cessive violence, Clive was glad to strike his tents, and 
to quarter his men, as conveniently as circumstances 
‘would allow, in the huts and houses around. For six 
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days he halted here, looking with intense anxiety for 
the communications from Meer Jaffier which be had a 
right to expect ; but the few letters which reached him 
only told of the reconcilistion with Surajah Dowlah, and 
promised nothing more than ¢ neutrality, scarcely to be 
relied upon. Clive’s position was now as perilous as 
the general of a small army ever occupied ; and he was 
too clear-sighted not to perceive that it was eo. He, 
therefore, summoned s council of war, and proposed to 
its members to determine whether the troops should 
croas the Cossimbuzar at once, and put their very ex- 
istence on the hagard of a battle, or, halting where they 
were during the rainy season, call in the Mahrattas to 
their aid, and renew the war at its close. 

It is a curious fact, that Clive, instead of requiring, 
as is customary, the opinion of the junior members of 
the council first, took the lesd by giving his own, and 
gave it in favour of a suspension of hostilities. Majors 
Kilpatrick and Grant, the next in point of seniority, 
followed in the same course ; while Coote, afterwards 
so distiy in the wars of the Carnatic, protested 
agninst the adoption of a policy so unwise. He repre- 
sented, that they could gain nothing by delay ; that the 
confidence of the men, now wound up to the highest 
pitch, would evaporate; and that the junetion of M. Bus- 
sey's corps, an event by no means improbable, would 
give to the nabob « superiority not to be resisted. The 
arguments of major Coote made a deep impression on 
Clive’s mind. Though the council determined, by s 
majority of thirteen to seven, thet it would be unwise, 
under existing circumstances, to proceed, Clive saw that 
the decision was erroneous; and, after some hours spent 
in solitary deliberation, amid the recesses of a neigh. 
bouring grove, he istued orders that the troops should 
‘be in readiness to march the following morning, 

Soe erg ne oo Se Skt ene when the 

troops began to pass-the river; and, by four in the 
afternoon, sll were established on the opposite bank. 
Here a messenger from Meer Jaffier met them with 
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intelligence that the nabob hed halted at » village six 
‘miles on the other side of Cossimbuzar; where Clive 
‘was edvised, if practicable, to fall upon him by surprise, 
Clive returned for answer, that he should bivouac that 
night at Plassey, and advance next day as far as Daud. 
poor, where, if Meer Jaffier failed to join him, he would 
*¢ make peace with the nabob.” The troops accord- 
ingly resumed their march a little before sunset ; and 
having, by dint of extraordinary exertions, dragged the 
‘boata, and conveyed the stores # distance of fifteen miles, 
reached the grove of Plassey at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Here they lay upon their arms, being atartled by 
the unexpected sound of gongs, drums, clarions, and 
cymbals, which, as they mark the vicinity of Indian 
watches, convinced them that they were within a mile 
of the nabob’s camp. It was sn anxious night for the 
leaders, and especially for Clive, on whose shoulders 
the undivided responsibility lay; though the men, after 
the guards were set, and the sentinels duly planted, 
slept as soundly as soldiers are apt to do even on the eve 
of a battle. 

The grove of Plassey, in which the English army 
Tay, measured about 800 yards in length, by $00 in 
breadth, and consisted of mango trees planted in regu- 
lar rows. It was surrounded by a slight embankment, 
a ditch choked up with weeds, and approached, at its 
north-western angle, within fifty yards of the river. A 
hunting-sest belonging to the nabob, which stood upan 
the bank of the streem, afforded, with ita walled ger- 
den and inclosures, an excellent point of defence for one 
of Clive’s flanka, as well as a convenient station for hia 
hospital. In the mean time, the enemy occupied an en 
trenched camp about s mile or s mile and a half in his 
front, which, commencing et the neck of a peninsula, 
formed by a curvature of the atream, ran directly inland 
for 200 yards, after which it formed an obtuse angle, and 
‘bore away, nearly three miles, to the north-east. At 
this angle stood s redoubt, in which cannon were 
Mounted; there was also a woody eminence conve. 
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niently situated about 300 yards beyond; whue a 
couple of tanks, begirt, as these reservoirs always are 
in India, with mounds of earth, offered great advan- 
‘tages, either in advance or retreat, to the force which 
ahould seize them, All these matters became visible 
‘to Clive 2s soon as the return of dawn enabled him to 
Yeconnoitre, though the space of time allowed for that 
purpose was not very extended. 

Clive had mounted to the roof of the hunting-seat, 
and, with his telescope, swept the line of the nebob’a 
works, when his attention was suddenly attracted by a 
general stir within the camp. By and by the heads 
of columns began to emerge into the plain, and in @ 
few moments the whole of the enemy's army was seen 
in slow but imposing advance. Fifty thousand infantry, 
armed with matchlocks, speers, rockets, and bows; 
18,000 cavalry well mounted, and, for the most part, 
sufficiently accoutred, formed, with fifty pieces of can. 
non, this formidable array, which came on in semicir- 
cular order, as if for the purpose of hemming in on all 
sides the handful of veterans in the grove. Nor was 
the mode in which he moved his cannon the feature in 
thia warlike show which excited the least degree of 
interest in the mind of the spectator. The guns (most 
of them 24's and 52's) were, by means of huge wocden 
stages, raised six fect sbove the level of the plain, and 
the cumbrous machines supporting guns, gunners, am. 
munition, and all things necessary, were each 
Dy forty or fifty bullocks, assisted in the rear by an 
elephant. One brigade of field_pieces, however, four in 
mumber, acted apart from the rest, under a body of 
forty French deserters, who placed themselves in one 
of the tanks, not far from the edge of the wood. 

The force with which Clive made ready to sustain 
the shock, consisted of 3000 men of all arma, including 
900 English, of whom 100 were artillerymen, and 
fifty sailors. His train comprised eight 6-pounders snd 
two howitzers ; and he arranged the whole in one line, 
with his Europeans in the centre, just beyond the skirts 
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of the wood. This he did, under the impression that, 
if he kept bis men under cover, the nabob, mistaking 
pradence for fear, would acquire additional confidence ; 
hesides which, he felt that at any moment 2 corps so 
pliable might be thrown back, long ere the unwieldy 
‘ssees that threatened could interfere to derange the 
evolution. Finally, he posted his cannon three on each 
flank of the battalion, and the remaining two, with the 
howitzers, under cover of a couple of brick-kilns, s0 a8 
to protect his left; and, having cautioned his men to 
keep steady, and neither to advance nor retire without 
Fists he returned to his station on the roof of the 


It ne clgk be about eight o'clock, when « shot from 
the enemy's tank gave the signal for a general discharge 
of their artillery. The fire was promptly answered by 
the English guns; and for some time a cannonade 
was kept up, which made sad havoc in the nabob’s 
ranks, and proved not absolutely harmlens to the other 
party, Jt hed Jasted about en hour, when Clive, find. 
ing that several of his men fell, directed the whole line 
to withdraw within the grove ; upon which the enemy, 
mistaking the change of ground for « flight, pushed 
their artillery more to the front, and fired with in- 
creased vivacity. As the English, however, sat down 
behind the trees, no damage was sustained ; while their 
pieces, plunging foll into the dense columns of horse 
and foot exposed upon the plain, produced a great deal 
of slaughter. 

Things continued thus till noon, Clive having de- 
termined, after consulting his officers, to act on the de- 
fensive throughout the day; when, « heavy shower of 
rain falling, the enemy’s ammunition became damaged, 
and their fire began to slacken. They still, however, 
kept their ground ; but, sbout two hours Tater, the bul. 
locks were observed to take their stations beside the 
platforms ; and the whole, covered by the infantry and 
cavalry, moved slowly to the rear. The truth, indeed, 
i, that the nabob, intimidated by the fall of one of his 
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‘moat trusted chiefs, had ised orders for a general re~ 
treat, and was himself hastening to escape to Moorshed_ 
abad, under the escort of # select body of horse. He 
Ahad sent for Meer Jeffier to his tent, bad thrown his 
turban on the ground before him, and adjured him, in 
the most affecting manner, to defend it ; a trast which 
the traitor freely undertook, without ent the 
most remote ides of fulfilling it, But of all this Clive 
remained unavoidably ignorant, ineamuch sa the feara 
of the messenger despatched to informphim of it, hin. 
dered him from passing the line of fire ; and he was 
‘in consequence left to form his own conjectures, and to 
act upon their suggestion. 

While the rest of the army fell back, the French 
company, under Sinfray, kept its ground at the tank 
from which it galled the English with an incessent fin: 
‘both of cannon and musketry. Clive was at this time 
sound asleep, fatigue having fairly overmastered him ; 
upon which major Kilpatrick, placing himsclf at the 
head of two compenies of Europeans and a couple of 
field-pieces, made ready to dislodge the party in the 
tank, and to occupy it as a post from which to annoy 
the enemy's columns in their retreat. But « correct 
sense of military discipline having induced him to in- 
form Clive of his intention, the latter was Do sooner 
awakened than he ran to the spot, and sharply re- 
proved Kilpetrick for presuming to take a step 50 
important on his own responsibility. Nevertheless, he 
did not condemn the movement proposed ; on the con- 
trary, while he sent Kilpatrick to the rear, with in- 
structions to bring up the rest of the army, he himself 
took the command of the storming party, and, pushing 
forward, gained possession of Sinfray’s embankment, 
without the loss of a man, 

In the meanwhile, the line put in motion by Kil. 
Patrick quitted the grove, and advanced. It was ob- 
served now that s considersble column, extending itself 
from the enemy's right, faced shout, and began to move 
towards the north-east angle of the grove. This was 
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‘Meer Jaffier’s corps ; which, however, being unknown 
to the English leaders, was immediately fired upon with 
great effect by one of the field-picces. The column 
stood irresolute for a moment, and then followed the 
¢rowd; upon which the English detachment, rejoining 
thelr comrades, pushed for the redoubt. That, as well 
as the woody eminence being atormed and taken, the 
guns were run up, and @ fresh and more destructive 
fire opened upon the camp, where 2 scene of confusion 
prevailed, of which we should in vain endeavour to 
‘convey to the mind of the reader any adequate concep- 
tion. One body of the nabob’s troops alone held toge- 
ther, though withdrewn from the line of the English 
fire, and separated entirely from the rest; and a8 now 
the standards of Jaflier were recognised, the fact of his 
adherence to the original agreement became manifest 
both to Clive and his brother officers, Instantly the 
word was given to push on. The camp was entered, 
without any other opposition than arose from the im- 


fied in dismay, without striking a blow in its defence. 
‘Animated by the promise of a liberal donation in 


surrounded by heaps of plunder ; and, after a brief 
halt, which evabled the commisssries to collect sa many 
bullocks and other animals as were requisite for the 
transport of the guns, purmued their march, in high 
spirits, as far as Daudpoor. Thither a strong advanced 

had been pushed, for the purpose of observing 
‘for they could scarcely harass) the enemy's rear; and 
hhere an estimete was taken of the loss sustained 
throughout a long and tcilsome day. It proved to be 
altogether trifling. Not more than sixteen sepoys and 
eight Europeans lost their lives; while the wounded 
amounted to forty-eight in all, of whom twelve only 
were English, 
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The battle of Plassey belongs to that class of events 
which defy all calculation previous to their occurrence, 
and silence all criticism after they have taken place. 
‘That an army of neatly 70,000 men, supported by fifty 
pieces of cannon, should have fled before 3000 soldiers, 
however superior in the qualifications both of discipline 
and arms, constitutes a fect in history on which it is 
useless to argue. While, therefore, we do full justice 
to the courage of the English leader, and to the steadi- 
ness and good conduct of the men whom he committed 
in a contest so unequal, we feel that to spesk of the 
victory as the result of any wisdom in the combinations 
of Clive would justly subject us to the ridicule of every 
military reader. ‘The defeat of Surajah Dowiah is only 
‘one out of numerous proofs thet mere numbers sre 
worthless, 20 long as the spirit of daring is not present 
to direct and animate them in battle. 

The results of this grest victory were not less re_ 
markable than the victory iteelf. ‘The nabob, distrust_ 
fal of sll around him, sfter fleeing to Moorshedabad, 
endeavoured to escape in disguise, with the design of 
Placing himself and his fortunes under the protection 
of M. Law ; but, being discovered by aman whoee ears 
he had formerly caused to be cut off, he was betrayed to 
his enemies, and carried back a prisoner, Meanwhile Meer 
Jaffer had been saluted ag nabob by Clive, and was 
in possession of the capital, which, as well as the Iead_ 
ing men in the provinces, submitted quietly to the 
change of masters ; whilst the murder of Surajah Dow. 
Jah, which, as & matter of course, followed his arrest, 
confirmed the wavering fidelity of the few that stil] held 
out. Then followed a recognition of the treaties ori- 
ginally entered into with the English, the whole of 
which the new nabob promised faithfully to ful6l, with 
the exception, indeed, of the fictitious agreement, by 
meana of which the merchant Ormichund had been de- 
ceived. We willingly pass over this transaction, with- 
out entering much into particalars. Poor Ormichund, 
being abruptly informed by Clive and Mr. Scrafton, 
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that “ the paper was a trick, and that he was to have 
nothing,” fell back in a swoon; and recovered only to 
spend a year and a half in a state of pitiable idiotcy. 
It is not necessary, in a military memoir of lord 
Clive, to detail at full Jength the many complicated oc- 
currences which ensued upon this change of dynasty in 
Of the expedition led by major Coote, for 
exemple, in pursuit of M. Law's corps, which had ad- 
vanced as far as Baglipore for the purpose of support 
ing Surajah Dowlah, ere a rumour of his capture led to 
a xetrogression, we need say nothing farther than 
that, after penetrating to Chuprah, a town situated 
on the Ganges, at the distance of forty-four miles 
beyond Patna, it returned without effecting any thing. 
Meanwhile the provinces generally gave in their 
submission to Meer Jaffer. The promised treasures 
were sent to Caleutte under a strong escort; the faci- 
Kities for trade formerly granted to the English mer- 
chants were renewed, and other and unexpected pri- 
vileges, which the latter began immediately to demand, 
were, though with extreme reluctance, granted. Clive, 
therefore, returned to the seat of government in the 
middle of September ; leaving behind him, amid the 


pany were broaght into great jeopardy through the 
successes accomplished both by M. Bussey, and, for a 
time at least, by the government of Pondicherry. The 
former, though excluded from the confidence of the 
nizam, and compelled to defend himself against the 
troops of the faction which had undermined his in- 
fluence, neither ceased to retain his hold upon the per~ 
sonal affection of Sulabat Jung, nor withdrew, as he 
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policy, he might be able to hedge round the wavering 
prince with French beyonets; and the accident, on- 
the occurrence of which be ceased not to calculate, 
yery soon befell. Sulabat Jung found the yoke which 
‘his brothers endeavoured to cast upon his neck too 
heavy to be borne. He recalled Bussey, who with 
the utmost alacrity obeyed the summons; and, delivering 
the nizam from the tyranny of hie relatives, rendered 
him more and more the debtor of the French nation. 
‘The consequence was a grant of all that line of coast, 
which, commencing at Moolchelly on the south, and 
extending to the lake of Chilea on the north, a distance 
of not less than 470 miles, is known under the general ap- 
pellation of the Northern Circars. Of the chief stations 
there Bussey took immediate possession ; while the rest 
were held by the native zemindars, or chiefs, subject to 
the burdeus hitherto imposed upon them by the nizam, 

Meanwhile intelligence of the rupture between 
England and France, which had so long been anti- 
cipated, arrived in the Carnatic, and both sides made 
Prepazations to enter upon a contest on the isme of 
which the very existence of their respective establish. 
ments in India was felt to depend. It had been ex- 
pressly stipulated, when the expedition for the recovery 
of Calcutta sailed, that Clive should not detain the 
troops beyond such a period as would permit their 
return to Madras by the month of April at the latest ; 
and, in the communication which he made of his first 
successes, Clive not only referred to this arrangement, 
‘but expressed his readiness to adhere to it, In propor- 
tion, however, as his views in the northern provinces be- 
came more and more gigantic, his regard to the wishes 
of the authorities in the south died away. He ceased, 
indeed, ere long to allude to a measure of which he 
s00n saw the impolicy, and carried on his schemes of 
conquest unmindful of the remonstrances and appre- 
hensions of the Madras government. 

‘These schemes were already to a great degree realised 
by the proceedings which have been detailed above, when 
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on the 17th of September, 1757, an announcement of 
the arrival of a French fleet off Fort St. David reached 
Calcutta. It waa followed by renewed entreaties for 
the return of at least part of the Madras army ; but 
Clive felt that, to weaken his force, in the existing state 
of things, would be to incur not only the loss of advan- 
‘tagea already gained, but to run the hazard, in the event 
of an attack from the French, of total destruction. He 
therefore took no other notice of the requisition than 
he had done of others to the same effect. 

In acting thus, it cannot be denied that. Clive took 
upon himself no common weight of responsibility, yet 
the events fully bore him out in all his calculations ; 
for the causes of dissension to which we alluded a short 
time ago were slready beginning to develope them- 
selves. The nabob, whose pecuniary resources fell far 
short of the obligations which he had incurred, en- 
deavoured to evade their fulélment by procrastination, 
by equivocation, and, finally, by the offer of bribes, not 
only to the subordinate agents of the Company, but to 
Clive himself. When he found that none of these 
measures availed, he became highly exasperated ; and 
Began to look around for meana by which to deliver 
himself from the state of thraldom into which he had 
fallen. As, however, it would have been extremely 
perilous to break at once with the English, he directed 
hie first efforts against certain Hindoo functionaries, 
towards whom, though he stood mainly indebted to 
them for success in the late rebellion, he looked with 
a jealous eye, in consequence of their supposed con 
nection with Clive. 

‘The persons chiefly obnoxious to Jaffier were Doolub 
Ram, the dewan, or chief officer of finance, undér Al- 
verdy Khan, a member of the family of Seete,—the thost 
wealthy bankers and merchants at Moorshedabed,—and 
Rammarain, the governor of the important province 
of Berar. ‘These he endeavoured to circumvent by a 
veries of intrigues, the detail of which belongs rather 
to the historian of India then to the biographer of 

e2 
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Clive; and be managed matters for a time with wach 
address, that the victims, though aware of their danger, 
found themselves incapable of eluding it. But, when 
hostilities impended from Midnapoor, —when an insur~ 
yection broke forth at Dacca, and the nabob’s army, 
‘outinous, in consequence of their pay being far in 
arrear, refused to march, —Clive seized the happy mo- 
ment for interference ; and brought about, in appear- 
ance st least, a reconciliation with Doolub Ram. This 
was followed by a demend on his own part that the 
arrears due on the treaty of Moorshedabad should be 
Pald up; and Jaffer, however little disposed to accede 
ie ela we ome 0 give way. 


‘the English, and conducted the nabob’s troops into 
Patna. There a rumour of invasion by the eoubeh- 
dar of Oude, in conjunction with the French party, 
under M. Law, caused Jaffier to stifle the remains of 
his anger. Rammarsin was reinstated in his dignities ; 
and Clive, after extorting from the nabob a grant to 
the English of those districts along the benks of the 
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Ganges where saltpetre is produced, saw the native army 
threak up, and retired with his own division, by way of 


This bloodless but important campaign came to @ 
close on the 24th of May, 1758; and on the 20th of 
June there arrived from London # commission for new 
modelling the government. The strange infatuation 
in which that device originated, as well us the evils 
which it waa expected to remedy, it were useless in this 
place to explain; our purpose is sufficiently served 
by stating that, in the room of the old council of four, 
council of ten was nominated, and thet the single 
governor was required to give place to four, who should 
preside, not collectively, but separately, each aesuming 
the reins for a space of three months, and then relin- 
quishing them to one of his colleagues. The scheme 
‘was condemned as impracticable. ‘The persona selected 
ageuns Sik se vides tay povoael sels 
n t void 5 to 
choice of @ governor on the old’ wlan, There could 
‘be but one opinion as to the individual on whom that 
honour should be conferred. Clive, who had achieved 
80 much for the Company, waa invited to defend hin 
own conquests ; and, as an andue horror of i. 
bility threw not its baneful shadow over his talents, he 
accepted the trust, however irregularly conveyed, with- 
ont scruy 


In the meanwhile, Jaffier, impetient under the bur- 
dens which the treaty with the Englfsh imposed upon 
him, began to act with great severity towards his own 
«abject. Doolab Ram and his friends, in particular, 
‘became daily more and more distasteful, in consequence 
ofthe tenacity with which they adhered to Clive as their 
Protector. He even renewed his attempta upon the life 
of the dewan, who was compelled to take refuge in 
Celeatta, whither he proceeded at last only after re- 
pested remonstrances on the part of Clive end the 
English government, His next attempt was to excite, 
pcmseans.0f ferged ities, 8 Josey, ta Ciiw/a mind 
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towards this faithful functionary ; but here also he 
failed. Clive knew enough both of the cautious habits 
of Doolub Ram, and of the unscrupulous character of 
‘the nabob not to suspect the fraud in a moment, though 
‘the latter took care that there should be no living wit- 
ness to his duplicity, by ordering the individual with 
‘whom the correspondence was assumed to have taken 
Place to be assassinated. Then followed tumults and 
neditions excited by Meeram, the son of Jaffier, for the 
purpose of rendering the English name odious at 
Moorshedabad ; while Jaffer himself went, at last, s0 
far as to avow that he would join any French force 
that might show itself in the province.” 

Thinga were in this unsatisfactory state, when in- 
telligence of the capture of Fort St. David came in, a 


army to the Carnatic, without which, it was asserted, 
‘Madras could not resist the overwhelming force about to 
be directed against it. To these entreaties, however, 
Clive paid no more attention than he had done to 
similar applications already made. He knew that 
‘Mada, if resolutely defended, wes capable, with the 
garrison already under arms, of holding ont till the 
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tmnder the orders of lieutenant-colonel Forde, to carry his 
designs into execution. 

‘While the English force was thus divided, events oc. 
curred which, at one moment, threatened to be produc. 
tive of very serious rewults, The soubabdar of Alle 
habad, the rajahs Sunder Sing and Bulwant Sing, and 
the nabob of Oude, attracted by the apparent weakness 
of Jaffler’s government, entered into an alliance ; and, 
placing at their head the son of the emperor Allimgeer 
IL., prepared to invade the provinces with an over- 
whelming army. The better to conceal their real 
views, they obtained from the emperor the appointment 
of soubahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa for the 
prince ; and, towards the end of the year 1758, crossed 
the Carunnasss, and advanced upon Patna. It was 
not in the hour of danger that Meer Jaffier’s hostility 
towards the English displayed itself. He wrote urgent 
letters to Clive, imploring that he would march to his 
asaiutance, and representing in the most abject terms 
his own helplessness, at the head of an army disorgan~ 
ised and mutinous, and surrounded by officers whom 
he could not trust. Clive was never leas prepared to 
enter upon a perilous enterprise : but the moment was 
critical ; and though the force which he found it prac_ 
ticable to assemble fell far short of hia necessities, he 
hesitated not to march with all speed upon Moorshed- 
abad. 

‘By this time the confederates, after devastating the 
‘open country, were set down before Patna, where they 
pressed farward the siege with all the ardour of which 
an Indian army is capable. It was defended with 
considerable obstinacy by Ramnarain ; not because he 
had become reconeiled to the government of Jaffier, or 
valued at more than {ts worth his faith plighted to 
the English ; but because a visit to the camp sufliced to 
convince him that there existed there neither upanimity 
of design nor vigour of execation. The attack, how- 
ever, went on, and « practicable breach was effected, 
when the very event on the anticipation of which Ram- 
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narain had calculated befell, ‘The soubshder of Oude, 
instead of joining his allies under the walls of Patna, 
made hisoself master by treachery of Allahabad ; and 
now the soubshdar of Allahabad insisted that the siege 
should be raised, in order that his capital might be re- 
covered, It was to no purpose that M. Law, who met 
‘the army in its retrogression, implored the chiefs to 
delay but a few deys, when Patna must submit: they 
ejected his counsels with indignation ; and hence Meer 
Jeffier and Clive, though Ite in the field, found Petna 
still safe, and the enemy powerless, by reason of the 
dissensions which prevailed among them. Nor did 
Clive's good fortone end here: while lingering on 
the frontier, whither he judged it prudent to proceed, 
Clive received s letter from the unfortunate prince, 
containing a humble request for such 8 sum as might 
enffice to defray his personal expenses, and offering in 
return to relinguish all elim upon the soubshdary. 
It in seatcely necessary to add, that the proposition was 
aeceded to, Jaffier expressing the grestest satisfaction 
at the event: indeed, so profound was his sense of the 
obligations conferred upon him by his ally, that he dis. 
played an almost profuse liberality in rewarding it. 
He obtained for Clive the rank of an omrah, and con. 
ferred upon him, in jaghire, the whole of the land-tax 


quer of the nabob, in the capacity of semindar, for 
the territory dependent on Calcutta; a grant which 
was estimated at the moment, and probably without 
exaggeration, as amounting to not less than 30,000). 


circulation that an expedition was prepared at Batavia, 
‘with a view to sexist the nabob in ridding himeelf of 
‘his troublesome allies. Whether or not the 
which connected Meer Jaffier with this unj 
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attempt were well or ill-founded has never been satis. 
factorily explained; but it is certain that Clive had 
resumed his usual functions at Calcutta but « few days, 
when a squadron of seven Dutch ships entered the 
Hoogly, and immediately put om shore a body of 
‘700 European and 800 Malay troops. As there waa 
peace wt this time between Evgland and Holland, Clive 
appears to have hesitated a little as to the course which 
it behoved him to pursue ; for the invaders gave out that 
they designed only to reinforce the garrison of Chin. 
aura, and affected to regard the Engliah as their allies, 
Still, the whole proceeding was, to say the least of it, at 
variance with the customary law of nations; and Clive 
hhad rendered the position of the Dutch still more 
critical, by procuring from the nabob a positive order 
that they would quit the coast. When he found, how- 
ever, that no attention was paid to this mandate, but 
that both the ships and the army held their ground, he 
determined to treat them ax enemies; and the rapidity 
with which he carried the resolution into effect waa 
worthy of the moral courage required in framing it. 

A body of 800 Europeans and. 800 sepoys, with 250 
native horse, was placed under the orders of colonel 
Forde, with directions to oppose, if necessary, even by 
force of arms, the threatened passage of the Dutch 
amy across the country. Three vessels were, at the 
same time, manned, and sent down to the anchorage, 
avowedly with the design of seeing the nabob’s com. 
mands carried into execution ; in reality to attack the 
Dutch squadron, should its commander prove refractory. 
‘The most perfect success attended both operations: 
the Dutch squadron, refusing to quit the river, was 
attacked with great fury, and, after a warm engage. 
ment, which lasted two hours, defeated and taken. 
similar result befell in the meeting of the Sand forces ; 
though Forde appears to have experienced a not un 
nataral reluctance to bring matters to the issue of a 
battle. He hed menceuvred with great skill to throw 
himself upon the line of the enemy's march: he had 
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succeeded in attaining his end ; and he wrote to solicit 
from Clive explicit inatractions how it behoved him to 
‘tct. The whole affair is highly characteristic of the 
firmness and decision which belonged to Clive’s tem- 
perament, He was playing at whist when Forde’s 
despatch reached him ; and, without quitting the table, 
he wrote with s pencil, on a slip of paper, these words: 
— “ Dear Forde, — Fight ‘em immediately ; and I will 
send you an order of council to-morrow.” Forde 
acted ‘upon the instructions thus lnconically conveyed. 
He charged the Dutch, overthrew them with great 
slaughter, and followed up the success with such 
alacrity, that, out of 1500 men who landed, only four- 
teen ever reached their place of destination. 

From so bold, but necessary, an act of decision no 
mischievous consequences ensued, either to Clive indi. 
vidually, or to the nation whose interests he defended. 
‘The Dutch government, thet their designs 
‘were the reverse of honourable, neither confiscated the 
money which Clive* had intrusted to their care, nor 
complained of the treatment which their subjects had 
received from a power with which they were at peace ; 
‘but consented to defray the expenses incurred by the 
armament, on condition that their captured vessels 
thould be restored. To this Clive did not object ; and 
hence, on the 5th of December, 1759, articles of agree- 
ment were drawn up, and ratified by the representatives 
of the two companies, The affixing of his signature to 
that deed was the last act of authority which Clive 
performed ; for his health having again given way to 
the ravages of the climate, he resigned the government, 
‘and vet sail, early in February, for England. 

‘We are not aware that the homeward voyage of this 
remarkable man wea productive of any adventure de 
serving of record, or that his landing drew forth any 
Public expression of the respect to which his eminent 
services entitled him, No sooner, however, was it 


© Curve hed c i 
emed, through the Dutch company, twotbndsct hu walle 
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Anown that he had revisited his native country, than 
ail classes of men hastened to assure him of the sense 
which they entertained of his valour and conduct. By 
the rich and the titled his scquaintance was sought 
with an avidity highly honoureble to both parties ; from 
the Company he received the strongest marks of at. 

tention and 3 While the sovereign gave proof of 
‘his approbation by raising him, on the 1st of De. 
cember, 1761, to the dignity of a baron in the kingdom 
of Ireland. Nevertheless, lord Clive, for 80 he must now 
be termed, derived but little gratification from all the 
honours and applause that overtook him. Neither rank 
nor the possession of an ample fortune, nor yet the 
esteem and admiration of society, were sufficient to 
compensate for the total Joss of health, of which the 
recovery waa a8 yet extremely uncertain, when a call 
was made upon his patriotism which he knew not how 
to resist. 

Clive had resided in England something leas than 
five years, when the disestrous state of affairs abroad 
induced the court of directors to solicit his renewed 
acceptance of the office of governor of Bengal. There 
had occurred, during the interval between 1760 and 
1765, numerous events in tbat province, out of which 
extreme peril to the Company’s interest arose ; end the 
evils consequent upon them became at last too gigantic 
to be controlled by any other hand than that of a 
master. As the character of Clive, considered in the 
light of a statesman, is intimately connected with the 
torn which affairs took during his temporary absence 
from the helm, it will be necessary to give here a brief 
and general account of them. 

‘There in good reason to believe that, long before he 
made public his design of withdrawing from the cares 
of office, Clive had entered into a negotiation respecting 
the appointment of a successor, and obtained an order 
that the dignity of precedence, which bad hitherto de_ 
volved upon the senior member of council in Calcutta, 
should be conferred on Mr, Vansittart, s member of 
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the supreme council et Madras. That such an ar. 
Yangement should prove distasteful in Benge! was no 
more than might have been expected, because the pro- 
motion of every civilian in the province was affected by 
it; nevertheless, the feeling of jealousy would have led 
to no positive inconvenience, hed not another of Clive’s 
acts — one of the last, too, which, as governor, he per- 
formed—given excessive umbrage to the directors. He 
caused one of their official letters to be answered in a 
strain which they condemned as insulting and sub. 
versive of all suthority; and thongh the principsl de- 
Tinquent was now beyond the reach of censure, they 
directed that three gentlemen, Memrs, Holwell, Sumner, 
and Macguire, who hed added their signatures to his, 
should be dismissed the service. Of the consequences 
avising out of the execution of that order we shall have 
occasion to speak by and by. 

Meanwhile, however, the duties of president were 
very efficiently discharged ; first, by Mr. Holwell, who 
acted till Mr. Vensittart should arrive, eventually by 
Mr, Vansittart himeclf, Under the former, a war was 
carried on ageinst certain refractory chiefe, whom the 
crugltiea of Meer Jaffier had driven into rebellion. This 
was followed by a severe contest, in which the shezada, 
or prince, now elevated, by his father’s demise, to the 
dignity of mogul, took part with the nabob of Oude 
against the nabob of Bengal, whom the English, though 
fully aware of the respect due to the supreme head of 
the empire, considered themselves bound to support 
against all his enemies. We are not called upon to 
detail the movements of the belligerents: let it sufiice 
to state, that, on more than one occasion, the English 
and their allies were very hard pressed; that Sujah 
Dowlsh displayed 2 great deal both of activity and 
courage ; and that it was not till after heavy expenses 
had been ineurred, and numerous privations endored by 
the army, thet Patus was saved, nd the provinoen 
cleared of the invaders. 

‘The difficulties occasioned by e pressure from abroad 
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were not, however, so trying as those to which the 
‘wretched misgovernment of Jaffier, and the exhausted 
state of their own finances, gave rise at home. When 
‘My, Vansittart arrived at Calcutte, Meerham, the son 
of the nabob —a man as relentless aa he was devoid of 
truth, —had recently perished by lightning ; and Jaf- 
fier, now deprived of all support, was with difficulty 
saved from a mutiny of his own troops. Vansittart saw 
or was persuaded by those around him —~ thet some 
great change in the mode of sdministering the affhirs of 
the soubahdary had become necessary ; and he deter 
mined, at lest, to bring about another revolution, by 
plecing the whole suthority of the province in the hands 
of men capable of besring the burden. 

It were out of place to narrate the measures adopted. 
for the purpose of accomplishing this design. Every 
reader of history is aware that Meer Caussim, the 
son-in-law of Jaffier, entered into engagements with the 
English government ; and, in return for numerous con_ 
ceasions favourableto the trade of the Company, andample 
promises of pecuniary donations to the Company's agents, 


da ean cocaonad by toa repeated and remote 
expeditions soon drained the treasury of the slender 
funds that remained in it. The consequence was, that 
Meer Caussim wes urged to advance funds, which he 
found it imprecticable to procure by any ordinary means 
of extortion ; and hence he cast his eyes upon 
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a chief, who, whatever his crimes might be, hed at least 
proved faithful, throughout every turn of fortune, to the 
English. By some strange oversight—for we cannot 
believe that there was design in the case—Mr. Vansit- 
tart left that personage at the mercy of the nabob ; and 
‘be experienced such treatment as the subjects of an In- 
dian prince are accustomed to experience at the hands 
of 2 covetous master: his very house was plundered, 
and all that he possessed torn from him. 

Ramnarain had suffered this wrong only a few weeks, 
and the confidence of the natives in English protection 
wes but partially shaken, when there arrived from Lon- 
don the order to which we have already referred, at re~ 
moving Messrs, Holwell, Sumners, and Macguire from 
the Company’s service, The expwsion from the council 
board of these his steady partisans had the effect of 
destroying entirely that influence by means of which 
Mr, Vansittart had hitherto been enabled to carry on the 
government, He was now decidedly in @ minority ; 
and as, with the gentlemen opposed to him, private feel- 
ings operated to the total subversion of public principle, 
the effects of their unfortunate triumph noon began to 
manifest themselves. It will be borne in mind that, 
among other privileges enjoyed by the Company, there 
‘was one which exempted their commissioned agents 
from paying the transit duties on certain descriptions of 
goods, all of which, when transported from the interior 
to the coast by native merchants, were heavily taxed. 
By the faction which now controlled the decisions of 
the supreme council it was resolved, that, in the immu. 
nities enjoyed by the Company in ita corporate capacity, 
the servants of the Company, considered az individuals, 
ought to be partakers; in other words, thet they and 
their friends were severally entitled to trade on their own 
accounts, under circumstances which could not fail to 
drive the native merchants out of the market. Again, 
though 2 monopoly of the saltpetre trade had been as. 
signed by Meer Jaffier to the English, prescriptive usage 
hhad always exempted from the operations of that mo. 
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nopoly the nabob, who was entitled to purchase from 
the owners of the soil whatever quantity might be re— 
quired for his own use and that of his household, The 
aoajority in council decreed that his claims, resting on 
mere prescriptive right, were inadmissible ; and that the 
nabob, like other customers, should be required to buy 
only at the Company's sales. Finally, the right hereto- 
fore exercised by the nabob’s officers and magistrates, of 
protecting their master’s interests, was denounced, while 
8 system of the grossest and most flagrant injustice, 
affecting every department of commerce and revenue, 
Degan. 





Tt were @ tedious tele to tell how Meer Causaim re- 
monstrated against the wrongs thus put upon him, and 
bore, for a while, with exemplary patience, the insults 
that were offered to his dignity. Even the forcible en. 
trance of an English detachment into one of his castles, 
under the pretext that s deserter lay concealed there, 
was endured, and a fresh engagement entered into, by 
which many important points were conceded to the cu. 
pidity of the English. But all availed not: the ruling 
party refused to abate one jot of their pretensions, and 
the nabob was driven, in the end, to the adoption of a 
voeasure which he had long threatened: he issued & 
proclamation repealing all transit duties whatever ; and 
thus, at the expense of his own revenue, placed the na- 
tive and English traders on a level. 

« The conduct of tHe Company's servants on this oc- 
casion,” says Mr. Mill, “ furnishes one of the most 
remarkable instances on record of the power of interest 
to extinguish all sense of justice, and even of shame.” 
They exclaimed against the remission, ss a violation of 
their undoubted rights, and insisted thet their rivals 
chould be again burdened with heavy duties, The na. 
bob peremaptorily refused to ruin his own subjects in 
order that the fortunes of s few strangers might be 
advanced ; and the coldness which had, during so many 
months, prevailed, ripened st once into irreconcilable 
animosity. 
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‘It was now evident, on alt hands, that mattera could 
not long remain stationary ; and both parties mae ready 
for the last appeal—the appeal to arms, Even here, 
however, the English were confessedly the aggressors ; 
for the first blow was struck by Mr, Ellis, the chief of 
the factory at Patna, under whose guidance the town 
‘wea asseulted and taken, while as yet no declaration of 
‘war had been issued. Meer Canssim, however, was not 
alow in retaliating the injury. He entered into a close 
alliance with Sujeh Dowlah, the nabob of Oude ; took 
the field at the head of all hie forces; reduced the fac_ 
tory at Patns, making the garrison prisoners; and 
avowed that he would not ley down the sword while an 
‘Englishman remained in Bengal, 

‘During the contest which ensued, the English were, 
onmore than on occasion, severely tried; while the enor. 

to which they were subjected increased 
Yourfold the ification of thes already perilous sity 
ation, It is teue, that they succeeded in bresking the 
power of their enemy, who was compelled, at last, to 
seek safety by flight into the country of the Robillas ; but 
the pay of their own troops fell so fer in arrear, that it 
‘became a matter of serious considerstion how they were 
to be kept together. Whole regiments were already in 
a state of mutiny, which the most terrible examples 
scarcely sufficed to repress. In other departments, too, 
the utmost confusion prevailed; for the treasury was 
exhausted, and though the investments for England were 
stopped, and bills drawn upon the court of directors, 
the funds necessary to meet the current expenses of the 
government were wanting. Jt wea under these circum- 
stances that the nebobship was a second time offered to 
‘Meer Jaffier, in whom the lust of power still prevailed, 
even aver the love of wealth. He accepted the dignity, 
‘under conditions which it was impoesible that he should 
ever fulfil; and he died at last of vexation and cha. 
grin, occasioned by the incessant demands made upon 
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Such was the state of British India, when the direc. 
tory, alarmed at the dangers which menaced their 
power, came to the determination of intrusting to Clive 
the important duty of introducing into Bengal a new 
and s better order of things. With this view, the dig. 
nity of governor was, in May, 1764, conferred upon 
him ; and, on the 4th of June, armed with full powera, 
and an ample code of instructions, ha quitted 
On the 10th of April, 1765, he reached Madras, where 
a narrative of the events alluded to in « preceding pa- 
ragraph was communicated to him, He leamed ‘by 
this, that the most imminent of the dangers which had 
called him from hia retirement were removed ; that the 
mutiny among the troops was suppressed ; that Meer 
Caussim was expelled ; that the chiefs who supported 
him were subdued ; that the emperor himeelf was de. 

t on the bounty of the English ; and that the 
nabob, Meer Jaffier, was dead. How all this affected 
hima, and to what views of empire his attention became 
directed, may be gathered from the following extract 
from a letter, written at the time, to his friend Mr. 
Rous:— 

“We have at last,” says Clive, “arrived at that 
critical period which I have long foreseen; [ mean that 
period which renders it necessary for us to determine, 
whether we can or shall take the whole to ourselves. 
Jeffier Ali Khan is dead, and his natural son is a mi. 
nor; but I know not yet whether he ia declared suc- 
cessor, Sujah Dowlsh is beat from his dominion; we 
are in possession of it; and it is scarcely hyperbole to 
say, to-morrow the whole Mogul empire is in our 
power. The inhabitants of the country we know, by 
long experience, have no attachment to eny obligation. 
‘Their forces are neither disciplined, commanded, nor 
paid as ours are. Can it then be doubted, that a large 
army of Europeans will preserve us sovereigns, not 
wy holding in awe the attempts of any country prince, 

it, by rendering us so truly formidable, that m0 
Fad) pas Sor ete emacny, Wil renee fo aR 

‘VOIm Tir. 
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Test us? ‘You will, I am sure, imagine with me, that, 
after the length we have ran, the princes of Indosten 
must conclude our views to be boundless; they have 
seen such instances of our ambition, that they cannot 
suppose us capable of moderation. The very nabob 
whom we might eupport would be either covetous of our 
ions, or jealous of our power. Ambition, fear, 
avarice, would be daily watching to destroy us; a vice 
tory would be but a temporary relief to us; for the de- 
throning of the first nabob would be followed by the 
netting up another, who, from the same principles, 
would, when his treasure admitted of keeping up an 
army, pursue the very path of his predecessor. We 
must, indeed, become nabobs ourselves, in fact, if not in 
name ; perhaps totally so without disguise: but on this 
subject I cannot be certain till my arrival in Bengal.” 
‘These were the sentiments of Lord Clive, ere his foot 
rented on the soil of his province. How Jong they 
might have been entertained prior to this open declar- 
ation of them we possets no means of learning ; but 
that they were full of statesmanlike views, evincing pro- 
found sagacity and political wisdom in the writer, no 
one who compares the prediction with its accomplish- 
ment can deny. From the moment that our country- 
men first began to interfere in the general politics of 
the Indian people and princes, the road to empire waa 
thrown open to them, and they were ultimately com- 
pelled to follow it,— not, aa is generally the case, in 
obedience to the dictates of ambition, but by the 
strongest of all impulses— the instinct of self-pre- 
eervation, 


About a month after the preceding letter waa written, 
Clive, accompanied by Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sykes, two 
out of the four cosdjutors nominated to assist him in the 
task of reform, arrived at Calcutta. He found thatanew 
nabob had been recently appointed, namely, Nujeem ad. 
Dowla, the son of Meer Jaffier, but that the English go. 
vernment had placed the whole management of his 
affairs under the control af am agent sppointed by them. 
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circumstances of the colony were in some respecta dif 
ferent from those which were understood to prevail at 
the period when his commission was made out, there 
remained ample scope for exertion ; and hence he pro. 
claimed, without hesitation, that the authority of the 
president and council was at an end, and that all power 
now vested in the select committee, of which he was at 


head. 

It were foreign to the object of this work, did we 
enter into 2 minute detail of the many and st 
changes introduced by the select committee into the 
civil administration of Bengal. To describe these at 
length, and to explain the nature of the causes which 


vants, both civil and militery, who, scattered through 

the soubehdary, were dependent, in a greater or less 

degree, on the Company. With reference to the former 
um 
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of these points, he found that, by adhering to the 
ancient system of government, by setting up a nabob as 
the ontensible head of the state, and leaving to him the 
charge of collecting the revenues and administering 
the police of the country, the Company had not only 
embarrassed itself in its corporate proceedings, but that 
temptations were thrown in the way of its immediate 
‘ervante, such as human nature could scarcely be ex- 
pected to resist. He resolved, therefore, to place the 
matter on an entirely new footing, by obtaining from 
the emperor a grant of the dewanny, —in other words, 
antharity to callect and appropriate the revenues of the 
three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Two 
means of attaining this end were before him, Kither he 
might guarantee to the emperor the abeolnte possession 
of Qude, which the defeat of Sujah Dowlsh had 
placed at the disposal of the Company ; or, he might 
purchase the coveted distinction by the payment of an 
annual tribute, such as the fallen fortunes of the Mogul 
might require. Though the majority of the council 
gave their opinion in favour of the former course, Clive 
decided that the latter would best serve the interests of 
his employers, 

Having prevailed upon the nabob, therefore, to resign 
into hin hands the management of the fiscal affairs of 
the soubahdary, he proceeded to negotiate both with 
Shetk Alim and Sujah Dowlah — the first of whom he 
compelled to accept an annuity of $25,000%. per annum, 
while to the latter he restored the whole of his do~ 
minions, except one portion, estimated to produce a 
revenue of 260,0004, which was conferred on the em« 
peror. In return for this donation, the emperor ewarded 
to the English that grant, which raised them at once 
to the dignity of princes in Indis, while the nabob, still 
retaining his tide, retired from the actus! cares of office, 
0 an annual pension of 662,000%. 

Haying thus adjusted the Company's differences with 
the country powera, Clive turned his attention to the 
carrection of those viees which too much disfigured the 
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conduct of affairs, both in the commercial and war de- 
partments of the colony. To the practice of accepting 
—in many instances, of extorting — presents from 
the native princes he succeeded in putting a total stop. 
The contract, which had been aa yet but partially rati- 
fied, he carried fully into force himself, setting the ex. 
ample by affixing his signature to the deed ; nor does it 
appear that his conduct in this reepect gave the emallest 
umbrage to his colleegues, Jn like manner, the course 
which he esteemed it prudent to adopt, in reference to 
the inland trade, of which the directors had pronounced, 
the condemnation, met with little opposition, either in 
the council or elsewhere. Clive saw, or pretended to 
see, that an absolute extinction af the privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by the Europesn residents, was incompatible 
with the welfare of the colony. He accordingly modi- 
fied, where he could not venture to abolish, by eatablishing 
a monopoly of the trade in salt, betel, and tobacco ; and 

that it should be carried on for the exclusive 
benefit of the superior servants of the Company. The 

in the substance of the rules adopted in com- 
Mitte for conducting the trade in question. 

It was agreed, that the sum of 100,000 should be 
annually paid to the Company, under the denomination 
of duty ; and that the profits arising after the duty was 
provided for, should be divided among three classes of 
proprietors. That in the first class should be included the 
governor, receiving five shares ; the second in council re 
ceiving three shares ; the commander in chief three shares; 
ten members of council, each two shares; two colonels, 
each two shares ;—in all, five and thirty shares, divided 
among fifteen individuala, That the second class should 
comprise one chaplain, fourteen senior merchants, and 
three liewtensnt-colonela, in all, eighteen persons ; to 
whom twelveshares were granted, at the rate of two thirds 
of a ahare to each. That the third class should compre- 
hend twenty-seven persons ; namely, thirteen factors, 
Sar mals fone frm eepoene 2 Se eseiaaney, tr 
first surgeons at the army, one secretary to the council, 
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one sub-accountant, one Persian translator, and one 
mub-export warehouse keeper ; among whom nine shares 
should be distributed in equal proportions. That a 
committee of four, empowered to make by-laws, bor- 
tow money, and determine the amount of capital, should 
be appointed for the entire management of the concern. 
‘That the purchasea should be made by contract ; that 
the goods should be conveyed by the agents of the as. 
sociation to certain fixed places, and there sold to the 
uative merchants and retailers, at established and in- 
variable prices. ‘That the exclusive power of making 
those purchases should be insured to the association for 
one year ; and that European agents should be allowed 
to conduct the business of the society in different parts 
of the country. 

Strong doubts mey be entertained both as to the 
policy and the justice of this arrangement, which 
at once violated an order long ago received from 
home, and perpetuated a system pregnant with ruin, 
immediately to the natives, more remotely to the 
English themselves ; but with respect to other innova- 
tions, made into established usages, however unpopuler 
at the moment, there can now, we conceive, be but one 
opinion, It had been hitherto usual for the senior 
members of council to withdraw from their duties at 
the presidency, and to establish themselves as chiefs at 

the remote factories, wherever the means of acquiring 
wealth appeared to be most abundant. Clive objected 
to that custom, as tending to leave the administration of 
the government in the hands of the least experienced 
of its members, as well as on the ground that abuses 
‘would be tolerated in persons possessed of scknowledged 
influence ; against which, if perpetrated by junior ser~ 
vants, complaints would be immediately made. He 
therefore succeeded in obtaining an order, by which the 
routine of factory appointments waa reversed ; while, by 
increasing the salaries of the gentlemen eppointed to 
these charges, the did all that human foresight could do, 
to place them above the rexch of temptation to wrong, 
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Again, as it appeared, on investigation, that among the 
civil servants of the Company then resident at Calcutta, 
there were “not more than three or four whom the 
select committee could possibly recommend to higher 
stations,” Clive, with characteristic decision, determined 
that the vacant seata in council should be filled up from 
Madras ; and four gentlemen were in consequence in~ 
vited from that presidency to assist at the deliberations 
of the supreme government. it would have been con~ 
‘trary to nature had this step, however prudent in itself, 
failed to call forth the indignant remonetrances of the 
individuals whoee ambition suffered a temporary blight ; 
Dut Clive treated such opposition with perfect con~ 
tempt; and, suspending the secretary to the council, who 
unwisely made himself a party to it, went forward with- 
ont faltering in his course of improvement, 

So far the task of reform, invidious and irksome at 
the best, was completed with comparatively little trouble 
or hazard. The case wes different when Clive began to 
apply the principle of retrenchment to the allowances 
claimed and enjoyed by the military. When the 
British troops, after the battle of Plassey, took the 
field in support of Meer Jaffier, thet nabob, the better to 
insure their fidelity, conferred upon the officers a gra- 
tuity equal in amount to the batta, or tent allowance 
granted by the Company to its officers, while emplayed 
in active operations. Neither Meer Jaffer nor Meer 
Caussim ever found it convenient to reduce this per. 
quiaite, against which, as it in no degree affected their 
treasury, the English government considered it useless to 

tj and hence, what had originally been received as 
a boon, eame to be regarded as a right, of which the army 
considered thempelvea justified in exacting the fulfilment, 
no matter from what quarter the disbursement might 
directly come. ‘The consequence was, thet when, by the 
grant of the dewanny, the duty of providing for the 
military defence of the provinces devolved upon the 
‘Company, it was found that the revenues were burdened 
with a charge, among hes tine, of double bata: 

a 
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in other words, that the pay of its military officers was 
considerably greater than bad been calculated upon or 
admitted. Frequent ordera were issued, requiring the 
correction of this evil; but es yet the situation of the 
calony had not been such as to render it safe to enforce 
obedience, It remained for Clive to apply the in- 
domitable vigour of his mind to an undertaking from 
which all his predecessors had shrunk. 

One of the first proceedings of the new governor, 
after his arrival in the country, bad been, to reorganise 
the army of Bengal, by telling off the corps of which 
it was composed, into three divisions, or brigades. 
‘These, which consisted, respectively, of one European 
regiment of infantry, one company of artillery, six 
battalions of Sepoys, and one squadron of native cavalry, 
were stationed,—the first brigade at Monghier, dis- 
tant 800 miles from Calcutta ; the second, at Bankpore, 
near Patna, 100 miles beyond Monghier; and the 
third, at Allahabed, 200 miles beyond Patna, whence 
it observed the Mabrettas. Notwithstanding such an 
arrangement, there prevailed a perfect understanding 
among the officers attached to the several brigades, 
almost the whole of whom regarded the threatened 
diminution of their allowances with disgust. It was 
even agreed, so early as the month of December, 1765, 
that the meditated act should be resisted, and that the 
publication of any edict, requiring them to dispense 
‘with their obnoxious perquisite, should serve aa « signal 
for 8 general resignation, by the malecontents, of their 
commissions, We are somewhat st a loss to account 
for the extraordinary deficiency of intelligence which 
kept Clive in ignorance of this conspiracy up to the very 
moment of its completion; yet, that the case was so, 
the event shundantly proved. ‘An order appeared, to 
the effect that, on the Jat of January, 1766, the double 
atta should cease; and that the troops in Bengal should, 
‘with «few exceptions, be placed on the same footing 
‘With those on the Coromandel coast; that is to say, 
that the officers should have single betta when in the 
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field, when in garrison or cantonments no batta at 
ail In a moment, the spirit of discontent spread 
throughout a very large proportion of the inferior 
officers in the army, Oaths were edministered, mub- 
scriptions entered into, and pledges given ; while up- 
‘wards of 200 commissions were collected for the pur 
pose of resignation, whenever the fitting moment should 
arrive. 

‘Things were in this state, when the sudden appear. 
ance of 60,000 Mahrattas on the frontiers of Cosah, 
about 150 miles from Allahabad, recalled Clive from 
the civil duties of his office. He reached Moorshedabed 
early in April, where a congress of native chiefs snd. 
princes was held, when a letter from sir Robert Fletcher, 
the officer commanding at Monghier, made him, for 
the first time, aware that the army was in a state of 
mutiny. Notwithstanding the strong terms in which 
Fletcher wrote, Clive could not at first persuade him~ 
self thet the conspiracy was indeed so formidable as 
the apprehensions of hia informant represented it to be. 
‘A brief enquiry, however, served to assure him that 
the affkirs of the Company had arrived at a crisis; and 
never, perhaps, did there live the man better adapted to 
grapple with the dangers attendant on it, 

‘Having ascertained from colonel Smith, commanding 
et Allahabad, that his officers, like those under Fletcher, 
were in mutiny ; that the Mehrattes were in motion ; 
that they were collecting boats, and that no reliance was 
to be placed on the fidelity of the European soldiers, — 
Clive instracted him to maintain, to the last, » bold 
front, and to yield only when there should be no 
alternative between concession to the mutineers, and 
disgrece in the presence of an enemy. Meanwhile, he 
himself hastened towarda Monghier, giving, by letter, 
directiona to the counci) of Calcutta, that no exertion 
should be spared in procuring a supply of officers ; 
and pointing out that, even among the merchants, many 
might be found to whom commissions would prove 
not unacceptable. This done, and relying partly upon 
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the few who were known to be devoted to himself 
partly upon the steadiness of the sepoys, as yet, uncon- 
‘taminated, Clive hurried to the chief seat of the con- 
spiracy, where all his proceedings were guided by a 
degree of firmness and decision, which have been rarely 
equalled, and never, perbeps, surpassed. Without a 
moment's hesitation he placed in arrest the ringleaders 
in the movement, accepting the resignations of all, and 
sending the more faulty 28 prisoners to Calcutta, ‘This 
‘was followed by a series of courts martial, by the sen- 
tence of which not a few were cashiered ; while, of the 
remainder, some were permitted to retire, and others, 
on their professions of penitence, reinstated. Even sir 
Robert Fletcher escaped not the vengeance of those lawa 
which he had, as but too plainly appeared, very in- 
efficiently supported. prio mae 
Soeectent of Beary, 00, being found guilty, was 


The tale of Clive’s military life is told ; for, with 
‘the suppression of this mutiny, ended that professional 
career, which alone we heve undertaken to describe. 


'y 
ie bed been Bis pride und ia glory to caging, and 
which, though far from faultless, undeniably rendered 
the English name respected as well as feared throughout 
India, It is trae that many abuses continued to prevail ; 
and that, from sll participation in the profits arising 
out of them, it is not very easy to exculpste Clive 
himself, Tt is equally true that, to the instructions 
received from home, Clive persisted to the last in paying 
only so much attention as suited his own pt purposes : 
Bevertheless, he who compares the state of British India 
in 1766, when thet great man first arrived in Calcutta, 
with what it wes when he finally quitted it, will not 
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fail to place him in the foremost rank of benefactors to 
‘his country. 

‘Having introduced a few changes into the laws which 
regulated the inland trade, given his sanction to a regu 
lation which restricted the governor from all share in 
its management; appointed Mr. Verelst to succeed him 
as chairman to the select committee, and recommended 
a steady adherence to the principles of government 
then established, lord Clive embarked on board the 
Britannia, on the 16th of February 1767, and set sail 
for England. Here he was again welcomed both by 
his sovereign and the court of directors, aa a man who 
deserved well at their hands ; for the former conferred 
upon him the honour of the Bath, while the latter 
insured to him the continued possession, throughout a 
period of ten years, of the revenues arising from the 
jaghire round Calcutta, These were not, however, the 
only nor the most Jasting monuments which were erected. 
on this occasion to his fame. Clive hed accepted from 
the nabob Nujeem ad Dowla, during his late residence 
at Calcutta, the amount of a legacy left to him by Meer 
Jaffer. This might and probably would have been 
regarded as a violation of the covenant into which he 
as well as his colleagues bad entered, touching presents, 
had he appropriated the sum, five lecs of rupees, to his 
own use. But Clive never entertained an idea of the 
kind. He devoted it té ® purpose at once politic and 
humane, to the establishment of « fund, out of which 
soldiera and sailors, invalided from the Company's ser- 
vice, might derive 2 maintenance ; thus disarming, as 
fer 28 it is possible so to do, party rancour itself, and 
compelling the reluctant spprobation of men who are not 
‘umally disposed to sppland such aa pase them in the 
race of fame or fortune. 

In the year 1760, Lord Clive had been elected to 
serve in parliament as ane of the representatives of the 
borough of Shrewsbury. He resumed his senatorial 
Jabours on his return to England, and continued them 
until towards the close of his life, without, however, 
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except on one memorable occasion, taking any very pro- 
minent part in the discussion of public affairs. The 
oceasion to which we particularly allude, occurred in 
the seasion of 1773, when “ A Bill for regulating the 
Affairs of the East India Company, as well in Indie as 
SS Sasope wee Mevnehs feeweed, eft a lng end pes 

it enquiry, before = select committee, especially ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject. While collecting 
evidence on which to ground the proposed measure, the 
committee subjected lord (live, as well as several other 
civil and military officers, to the strictest examination, 
which affected not the proceedings of the Company 
alone, but their own individual conduct as agents and 
servants of that body. Out of this, agsin, sprang a 
report, which was, in due time, brought up by the 
chairman, and contained charges of rapacity, treachery, 
and cruelty, against all who were concerned in the cele 
brated revolution of 1756, As a matter of course, Clive 
‘became, in a remarkable degree, the object of this attack, 
‘which was preesed forward with all the rancour of per- 
sonal) hostility and party bias. 

Had the proceedings of his enemies been tempered 
by the alightest regard to magnanimity, or even justice, 
it is highly probable that Clive would have added one 
mare to the long list of great men, whose services have 
been repaid by the shameless ingratitude of the very 
generation whom they served, After a lengthened de« 
‘bate, it was carried in the affirmative, “ That all acqui~ 
sitions mnie ener the Saftnencs of miliary foros 0 
by treaty with foreign powers, do of right belong to 
atate ;”— while an additional clause, importing, “ that 
in the acquisition of his wealth, lord Clive had abused 
the powers with which he wes intrusted,” failed only 
by a slender majority. Clive wot sot om castor, tne 
ordinary acceptation of the term, and rarely spoke in 
house, but om the present occasion he delivered himself 
‘with becoming faree and dignity.—* If the resolution 
Proposed should receive the assent of this house,” said 
he, “ I shall have nothing left that I can call my own, 
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except my paternal fortune of five hondred a year, 
and which haa been in the family for ages past. But 
upon this | am content to live; and, perhaps, I shall 
find more real content of mind and happiness than in 
the trembling affluence of an unsettled fortune. But, 
to be called, after sixteen years have elapsed, to account 
for my conduct in this manner, and efter an unintcr. 
Tupted enjoyment of my property, to be questioned anit 
considered as obtaining it unwarrantably, is bard indeed, 
and a treatment of which I should not consider the 
British senate capsble. Yet, if this should be the case, 
T have 2 conscious innocence within me that tells me 
my conduct is irreproschable. Frangas, non flertes. 
They may take from me what I have; they may, as 
they think, make me poor ; but I will be happy. Before 
IE sit down, I have one request to make to the house, 
that when they come to decide on my honour, they will 
not forget their own.” 

A warm debate ensued upon this, when, as we have 
just said, the insulting dause was negatived; and it was 
declared by the «uffrages of ¢ small majority, that lord 
Clive did (though abusing the powers with which he 
was intrusted) render great and mentorious services to 
his eountry. 

It will be borne in mind, that Grest Britain was in- 
volved, at the period of which we are now writing, in 
those unfortunate disputes which ended in the emanci- 
‘pation of the most important of her transatlantic colonies. 
‘As yet, indeed, the sword had not been drawn ; though 
the rapid tion of that crisis was foreseen ; 
and hence ssisiates ‘was sivendy_beeinatag to look 
abroad for a person competent to un manage~ 
ment of a war, of which, however, he understood neither 
the nature nor the extent. The militery reputation of 
‘Clive at once pointed him out as eminently qualified 
for that charge; and « tender was made to him of the 
chief command of the forces about to be employed in 
Neeth America. But Clive's constitution had not re- 
covered from the shock which a service of many years 
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in the climate of India hed given ; end the faculties of 
tin mind, es well as the powers of his body, were ma- 
terislly impaired. He therefore declined a trust, which, 
+ under different circumstances, it cannot be doubted that 
he would have undertaken ; and, withdrawing even from 
‘his attendance on parliament, spent his time chiefly in 
absolute seclusion in the country. Here the depression 
of spirits, to which be had long been subject, gained 
ground upon him every day. He became melancholy 
and desponding, and died at last in a state of pitinble 
imbecility, on the 24th of November, 1776, not long 
after he hed entered into the fiftieth year of his age. 

The character of lord Clive, whether we regard him 
aaa soldier, a politician, or a man, is marked by fea- 
tures so bold and so prominent, that the most careless 
observer of his busy end eventful career can scarcely fail 
to ecquire of it at least a tolerably correct conception. 
Prompt, decisive, fearless, energetic, unbending, per- 
haps anstere, and Tittle oppressed with scruples, he 
seemed formed by nature to play a parton the very 
stage which Providence hed ordained that he should 
tread ; a stage where daring courage was at least as 
much needed as any faculty of calculation, and # perfect 
self_command in the midst of difficulties, more valuable 
than the most profound or segacious foresight. In 
expresaing ourselves thus, we desire not to be understood 
as questioning the claims of the subject of this memoir 
to be regarded as ¢ man of extensive powers of mind, as 
well as of sober end restrained judgment. The latter 
Ok wae nek Heoed, called sah tne Pier becuse 

the circumstances both of the times end of the country 
demanded action rather than deliberation : nevertheless, 
his plans, both of military operations and civil gover 
‘tment, were not the offspring of impulse, but originated, 
‘as often us they can be said to have matured themselves 
at all, in discreet consideration, His views, for ex. 
ample, of the posture which it behoved the Company to 
Assume, #0 soon es the real weaknem of the native 
Powers became manifest, exhibit him in the light of a 
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‘wise 2x well as s bold speculatist; while the preliminary 
steps which he judged it proper to take, are ell distin. 
guished as much by prudence as by decision. 

So far there can, we conceive, be but one opinion 
relative to the merits or demerits of lord Clive, whose 
faults ag well a3 his excellences are palpable to all the 
world. Considered as a military commander, again, we 
must confess that we feel exceedingly st a loss by what 
standard to try him. It can scarcely be said that he 
exhibited st any period of his career the qualities which 
belong to the great general ; because the nature of the 
operations which he was called upon to conduct afforded 
scarcely any room for their display. His enemies were, 
with few exceptions, undisciplined barbarians, deficient 
alike in the knowledge and the arma requisite towards 
the prosecution of modern warfare; while the force 
which he himself commanded never exceeded in numn_ 
‘bers the strength of an ordinary division. From the 
perplexity of conducting an extended series of move. 
Menta he was, therefore, entirely freed, and of the 
Iabours arising out of the management of the commie 
seriat department — department on which more then 
on any other the efficiency of en army depends, he new 
nothing. Any comparison, therefore, between him and 
the illustrious commanders either of ancient or modern 
Europe would be ridiculous, inasmuch as the grounds 
on which such comparison might alone be formed are 
wanting. In like manner, his wea not » system of par_ 


promptitude of action, in which a mall body of men 
is made to harass and disturb s force against which 
it were the height of folly to present an open front, 
Clive, on the contrary, sought his adversary, no matter 
how wuperior in point of numbers, in order that he 
might bring on s battle at ali besards, and under almost 
any seeming disadvantages ; and he conquered, even at 
Pisssey, rather because he knew the enemy’s moral 
weakness than through any skilful management of his 
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handful of followers. In seeking, therefore, to arrive 
at 2 just estimate of the niche which he is entitled to 
fi among military leaders, we must abstain, es far a5 
possible, from contrasting him with others; and judge 
of him rather by a reference to general principles, than 
to individual sets performed in other countries. 

It in quite certain that lord Clive possessed, to & re= 
markable degree, the quality of moral courage, without 
which all other talents are useless in the commander of 
anarmy. He stood inno dread of the bugbear of respon. 
sibility ; and hence his faculties were always clear, 
anclonded, and in a condition to be applied with full 
force to the object before him. Again, the attribute of 
self.command was never enjoyed to a greater degree by 
any soldier of any netion, Errors he, doubtless, com- 
mitted, as at Coverepswk and Bus-Busia, where he 
permitted himself to be murprised, —and in front of 
Calcutta, where he executed his eccentric movement 
through the heart of Surajah Dowlah’s camp. Yet the 
Perfect coolness with which he sdopted the necessary 
measures to remedy evils somewhat needlessly committed, 
sbundantly testifies to the extent of his personal bra- 
very, and to the versatility end readiness of his conduct. 
‘With a second quality, therefore, essential to the com- 
position of the really able commander, he was unques- 
tionably gifted: he possessed the power of handling his 
troops, as it is called; in other words, he was a perfect 
master of the field of battle. 

Tn addition to these excellences, available to an equal 
degree in all quarters of the globe, Clive was endowed 
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Hidated, and their spirits flushed by recent muccesses. 
‘Now, although all this may be regarded as trivial after 
the event is known,— the case was widely different while 
the chances hung in the balance,—when it was necessary 
to overbear, not his own ecruples only, but the opinions 
and prejudices of those around him. We conceive, 
‘therefore, that with Perit rae pares Der 
are necessary towards ation of a 

mind, Clive was folly endowed ; he sal sdoaletr c 
the moral qualities as well as on the physical, both of 
his own people and of his adversaries, 

We have said that Clive was never called upon to 
arrange & series of operations cn en extended scale; and 
hence that any comparison between him and a Marl- 
‘borough, or 6 Wellington, were absurd: nevertheless it 
in beyond dispute, that for the conduct of that particular 
species of warfare over which events required him to 
preside, he gave proof that he was eminently qualified, 
‘How far he might or might not have succeeded if called 
‘upon to direct one gigantic European army in the face 
of another, it ig, of course, impossible to determine ; but 
if the theory be carrect (and we own thet we believe that 
it ia 20), which holds that great talents invariably adapt 
themselves to the circumstances into which their pos. 
sessor is thrown, then may we fairly enough presume, 
that on no field of active warfare would he have been 
found wanting. . 

Tt belongs not to the military biographer of lord 
Clive to pass sentence on his conduct, either saa states. 
man craman, Possibly feults may be detected in both 
phases of his character, for which, however, great allow. 
ances ought to be made ; inasmuch es in public and 
in private he was alike beset temptations of no 
ordinary nature. But, however this may be, England 
ought never to forget that to him she is indebted for the 
erection end maintenance of an empire more extensive 
‘by far than any which has existed in the world since 
the downfall of the Roman supremacy. 

Lord Clive was married in February, 1758, to Mar. 
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guret Maskelyne, danghter of Edward Maskelyne, esq. 
of Paston, in Wiltahire, by whom he had five children ; 
namely, Edward, Rebecca, Charlotte, Margaret, and 
Robert; the whole of whom, ss well as his widow, sur- 
vived him. He was himeelf interred at Moreton Say, 
‘the parish in which he was born. 
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CHARLES MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 
1787—1805. 


Cuanizs Connwazim, viscount Brome, first earl and 
afterwards marquis Cornwallis, the eldest son of Charles 


viscount Townsend, was born on the $1st of December, 
1787, at Brome, in the county of Suffolk. He received 
the rudiments of his education, first at « private school, 
and afterwards, as was customary with boys of his rank, 
at Eton; but, being designed for the military profes_ 
sion, his name was never entered, aa far as we know, on 
the books of either of the universities. He removed, 
on the contrary, after the usual achool course had been 
completed, to the military academy at Turin ; where, 
in such studies as were pursued at that well known 
seminary, he spent several years of his life. 

By a reference to the records preserved in the war- 
office, we find that lord Brome’s commission, as ensign 
in the 1st regiment of foot guards, beara date the 8th of 
December, 1756. E> that geade continued up to the 
5th of August, 1759 ; when, passing over the inter. 
mediate step of lieutenant, he was promoted, by pur. 
chase, to the rank of captain, in the 35th regiment of 
the line. in this capedlty bo sovoh under tho orders 
of lord Granby ; the commander, at that time, of the 
pisces prrmoaritvet ‘How far he found any 

ity of distinguishing f, during the cam- 
paigas of 1769 and 1760, we have not been able to as- 
certain ; but as the openings to fame, presented to 
battalion officer, are for the most part rare, the chances 
ae thet ho did Ls duty, without sttrcting any per~ 
ticular degree of notice. Nevertheless, that he dis 
ee ee oe ee oe ee 
is rendered manifest by the fect thet, in the 
year 1761, he was again permitted to overleap an ine 
‘termediate step in the ladder. He was promoted, on the 
12 


From this date, up to the year 1775, lord Corn. 
wallis (for he succeeded to the earldom in 1762) does 
not appear to have been any where ectively employed in 
the field, He rose, indeed, with sufficient repidity in 
his profession ; being appointed, successively, aide-de. 
camp to the king, with the rank of colonel, 2d of 
August, 1765 ; colonel of the 88d foot, 21st of March, 
1766 ; and major-general, 29th of September, 1775 ; 
while the honourable office of constable of the Tower 
‘was, by the special favour of his sovereign, conferred 
upon him so early ss 1770. But his career, through- 
out an interval of fifteen years and upwards, was one 
rather of polities than of war; a course which, in « 
work like the present, we are not called upon closely to 
follow. A solitary occurrence may, indeed, be referred 
to, a8 marking s trivial variety in the custome of the 
service, 2s they guide men’s proceedings now, and 


eppointed aide-de-camp to the king, retired from the12th 
Tegiment, in order that his juniors in that corps might 
Denefit by his elevation. 

‘We have ssid, that during a period of fifteen years, 
lard Cornwallis devoted himself rather to the duties of 
a senator than to those of a soldier. He was twice 
elected member of parliament for the borough of Eye, 
in Suffolk, which place he continued to represent till 
the death of his father, when he took his seat in the 
Hoase of Lords, and became a supporter of what would 
now be termed liberal or whig principles. Against the 
fatal messures which led to a rapture with the North 
along opposed. He re~ 
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of a peer, that his country had likewise claims upon him 
as an officer. Unlike lord Effingham, he felt, 80 soon aa 
the eword was unsheathed, that the merits of the question 
were entirely changed ; and that, to withdraw from the 
service because he might be required to act against the 
insurgents, would be to violate the oath which he had 
taken to his sovereign. On this account, as well as be. 
cause he considered it unwise to encourage, even indi- 
rectly, an armed resistance to the laws, lord Cornwallis 
avowed himself ready to assist in suppressing the rebel. 
lion ; without, however, concealing bis disapprobation 
of the acts which had produced it, or his determination, 
in the event of success, to move for their repeal. 
‘With the events which distinguished the commence. 
ment of the struggle, as well as with the wretched sys_ 
tem of delay and false economy which gave rise to them, 
‘we are very little concerned. The reader need scarcely 
be reminded, that after the Boston port bill was passed, 
and the embers of sedition blown intoa flame ; after the 
solemn league and covenant had been subscribed, and 
all commercial intercourse with Great Britain denounced ; 
after the governor’s cadets at Boston had disbanded 
themselves, and the representatives of Massachusetta 
Bay had met and transacted business, in defiance of a 
proclamation from general Gage, by which the assem. 
bly stood prorogued ; after a general congress of dele— 
gates, from not leas than twelve of the colonies, had 
been held at Philadelphis, by which the conduct of the 
ince of Massachusetts Bay was approved cf, and the 
violent resolutions passed by the county of Suffolk com. 
mended ; after every thing had been done in America, 
ahort of open war, calculated to evince a spirit of deter. 
ined opposition to the decrees of parliament, the 


Tiler dhs delusion the extinatse of supply were formed, 

in November, 1774, on a peace establishment ; anderen 

Shem, in the Rebrony Silene: en increase to the land 
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and sea forces was deemed necessary, only 2000 seamen 
and 4388 soldiers were called for and granted. Nor, 
to my the truth, was much more of energy displayed 
abroad than distinguished the councils of the govern. 
ment at home. General Gage saw, from his head- 
quarters in Boston, the elements of a rebellion rapidly 
moulding themselves into form ; his proclamations were 
derided, the course of justice was suspended, and meet. 
ings of armed men were held in every town and village ; 
yet he contented himself with fortifying the neck of 
land which connects the town with the continent, 
and encouraging, by s display of unnecessary caution, 
the spirit of which he affected to be incredulous. One 
or two trivial expeditions were, indeed, undertaken ; 
such as the march upon Salem, and the inroad to Lex. 
ington: bat these, being mismanaged, tended only to 
increase the confidence, and to give a bitterness to the 
hostility, of the rebel militia, Finally, a corps of neveral 
thousand veteran troops permitted itself to be placed in 
a state of siege, by a swarm of undisciplined and half. 
armed Laagery commanded by officers destitute of 
experience, and indifferently supplied both with money 
and munitions. 

‘The arrival, on the 25th of May, 1776, of the rein. 
forcersents under generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clin. 
ton, wan not productive of sny material improvement in 
the position of the British army. Indecision and timid. 
ity still blinded the judgment of its chiefs, who per- 
sisted in maintaining the defensive: while the Americans, 
without formally renouncing their allegiance to the Bri. 
tish crown, proceeded to organise a national government, 
to enrol troops, end to provide funds for the main. 
tenance of « war. Fresh levies were thus permitted to 
gore in fom day today, by whom the foraging partic 
from Boston were haressed, and all supplies, both of 
cattle and provender, ent off, Finally, the rebels, em. 
‘boldened by success, took posseasion of Breed’s Hill, an 
@minence which completely overlooks the lend ap_ 
Drosches to the town, where, with incredible labour and 
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diligence, of which no notice was taken by the royal 
leader, they entrenched themselves to the number of 
1500 men. 

‘The latter occurrence took place, as every reeder of 
history is aware, in the night between the 16th and 
17th of June ; s0 determined had been the indolence, 
or so invincible the timidity, of the British com. 
mander. On the morning of the 17th, a heavy fire from 
the shipping in the harbour, made him aware that the 
enemy had essumed the offensive. He saw, and valued 
as it deserved, the movement which they had accom. 
plished ; and he now determined to recover an important 
Position, which it was hie business, long ago, to have 
secured. The battle of Bunker's Hill enabled him to 
effect this, though at an expense of life truly distressing ; 
nevertheless the actual condition of the British army 
was in no degree ameliorated. Gage still avoided the 
course which it was his obvious duty to have followed, 
and clung to # place where his troops suffered the 
greatest privations, until he gave up his command, in 
the beginning of October, and returned to England, 

In the mesnwhile the flame of war, which began in 
‘Massachusetts, was not slow in extending itself through- 
out the whole of the continent. From South Caroline 
to the district of Maine the people were every where in 
arms; while the governors, thwarted by their assem. 
Dlies and threatened by mobe, were glad to take refuge, 
either on board of ships, or in the forts and strong-holds 
of their reapective provinces. Even Canada felt the 
effecta of the general discontent, being invaded by a force 
under Arnold and Montgomery, which, though event 
ually repulsed in an attack upon Quebec itself, subdued 
the poats upon the Chabley, and retained them. Thus 
were the anticipations of the minister shown to be 

and ebeard snd the lly of holding in oon 
the bravery and enterprise of an entire uation 

rendared manifest t0 whole world. 








tempt 
"Gack wan the of sfftirs on the other side 
of the Atlantic, when the Britich government, enrious 
14 
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to make amends for past errors, proposed to employ 
against the rebels not less than 35,000 men, besides & 
large and formidable fiest. This was the more neces. 
sary, inasmuch as France had exhibited of late palpable 
signa of a disposition to take part in the quarrel ; and, 
it was well known thet agents from the revolted colo. 
nies were already on their way to Paria, It was soon 
found, however, in spite of the general popularity of the 
snus, thas Feoratie were, bat owiy obiained in Bagiend 
one proof, among many others, that the English, 
though, when embodied, the best troops in the world, 
are, as» people, the reverse of military. Recourse was, 
in consequence, had to certain German princes, — the 
Jandgrave of Hesse Cassel, the duke of Branswick, with 
others of lesser note ;—from whom a body of 17,000 
men were hired; on terms censured, by the opposition, 
aa extravagant, but which were, probably, as advan- 
tageous as the nature af the service would warrant, 
‘This strong measure was followed up by the calling ont 
of the militia, and the withdrawal of every disposable 
man both from Ireland and Scotland ; while Gibraltar 
iteelf was garrisoned, in part, by Henoverians, in order 
that a portion of the British troops hitherto cooped up 
‘there might be rendered available for general service. 
In the winter of 1775, lord Cornwallis, now a major- 
general in the army, received orders to hold himself in 
readiness for active service in the colonies, It was 
stated some time ago, that, however averse he might be 
to the measures by which the war wes precipitated, lord 
Cornwallia’s views of his duty, both as s citizen and a 
soldier, were too just to permit any hesitation to arise 
in his mind as to the necessity of obeying this order, 
‘He, therefore, repaired to Portsmouth, where a portion 
of his brigade had been appointed to assemble ; and, in 
the month of December, embarked in the Bristol, of 
fifty guna, commanded by commodore sir Peter Parker, 
But, aa the commodore’s instructions required that he 
thould call for farther reinforcements at Cork, and a 
wuccession of adverse winds set in immediately on his 
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arrival there, a full month elapsed, after the troops were 
all on board, ere the squadron could put to sea. Nor 
did their mixfortunes end here. Several heavy gales 
ocenrred, which drove them considerably out of their 
course, insomuch that the low shores of America were 
not descried till the beginning of May, 1776. 

Previous to the arrival of Cornwallia at the theatre of 
war, many important changes had occurred in various 
parta of America, Sir Guy Carleton, the governor of 
Canada, had obtained several successes; and, being 
joined, early in the spring, by a large force from En 
Tope, was once more in quiet occupation of his province, 
as well as of the forts which Arnold end Montgomery 
had wrested from him. As if to counterbalance that 
success, New York was absolutely in possession of the 
insurgents ; while general Howe, subdued as much by 
‘his own want of talent as by the masterly evolutions of 


was forced to evacaate Norfolk, and leave Virginia to 
its fate ; while, in North Carolina, the groundwork of 
an effective resistance was taken away by the pre. 


tive country. On these it was well known 
British government might rely, so soon as 8 
corps of regular troops sppeared round which they 
might assemble; and hence, s resolution had been 
formed, of sending a division of the numerous army 
i session of parliament, to act from that 
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directed to form a junction there with sir Henry Clin- 
ton, to whom the conduct of the war in the south wea 
intrusted ; and to co-operate generally with such forces 
as governor Martin, the head of the civil authorities, 
should have been able to collect, In the expectation 
which they were thus Jed to form as to the presence of 
Clinton with the armament, the chiefs were not 
disappointed. That officer, after visiting New York, 
and vainly trying the temper of the people in Virginia, 
had pursued his course southward, and they found him, 
on their arrival, with a small force, at anchor in the 
toadstead ; but of the anticipated succours to be de- 
rived from the royalists in the province all hope was 
passed away. These brave men baving risen too soon 
‘were reahly led into the midst of difficulties, in the at. 
tempt to extricate themselves from which they waffered 
total annihilation. 

Disconcerted by this untoward event, and apprised of 
the march of general Lee to oppose him, Clinton aban— 
doned 2a imprecticable the project of 2 landing in 
North Caroline; while, with his usual irresolution, he 
permitted several weeks to elapse ere he made up his 
mind to adopt any other plan of operations. It is true 
that the face of affairs was, in some degree, changed 
ince he quitted Boston ; for he had left general Howe 
in possession of that place, and now learned, through 
the medium of the American newspapers, that the town 
was abandoned. Nevertheless, having received no 
orders discordant with those which committed the de- 
fence of the southern provinces to his charge, it is im- 
Pommbis 0. aettethe teeny oes. conus thee. ois, Se 

itation which he experienced in entering upon that 
‘undertaking. At length, however, it was determined 
to effect something; and es Charlestown, in South 
Caroling, offered a convenient rendesvous for the ship- 
ping, and was underatood to be but indifferently provided 
for defence, the squadron weighed anchor, and steered 
toward the mouth of Ashley Hives 

‘It were foreign from the design of-this work were we 
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to describe, in detail, any series of operations, no matter 
how interesting in themselves, of which the chief con- 
duct was not intruated to the subject of our memoir. 


plan of campaign, as drawn up at home, em- 
three 3 Ramely, the deliverance 
of Caneda, the conquest of New York, and the esta. 


: 
raf 


though 
pice preci partly in consequence of the 


put himself at the head of the particular corps by which 
New York was to be reduced; and, aa the achievement of 
that enterprise iraplied consequences of the most vital im- 
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portance, he conceived that it ought not to be attempted, 
Sanent by ws foros vo prest on te defy sevistenoe. Under 

this persuasion, he recelled Clinton and his divisions 
from the south. Meanwhile he himself remsined at 
the paint of rendezvous two whole months, waiting the 
arrival of one or two regiments which had not yet made 
good their passage ; nor did he sail et last, till » grow~ 
ing scarcity of provisions rendered « longer sojourn of 
the troops next to impossible. 

Of the uses to which an active and intelligent enemy 
might apply the reduction of New York, general 
Washington was too well aware not to have turned the 
leisure thus unexpectedly afforded him to the best ac- 
count. He knew that the English, in possession of 
that post, could, by communicating with Carleton along 
the Hudsons, cut off entirely the northern from the 
central provinces; while Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania would ake lie open to insult, according 
as the aspect of affaira in one or the other might invite. 
At an early period, therefore, x strong body of troops 
hed been thrown into the city, of which, as well as of 
the islands and promontories near, the fortifications 
‘were sedulously improved. It was the presence of thia 
corps, indeed, which saved the place, when Clinton 
appeared first before it; and now that Boston was re. 
covered, Washington marched, with the greater part of 
his own army, to assist in repelling the anticipated at. 
tack. An entrenched camp was formed in Long Seland ; 
the highlends were fortified ; vessels were sunk in the 
cntoane ofthe bys and every point along shore, which 
presented a ‘position for cannon, waacrowded 
with batteries. In a word, no precaution was omitted, 
which the means at the disposal of Washington enabled. 
him to adopt, for the purpose of retarding, if be should 
fail ultimately to defeat, the threatened inroad. 


previously, general Howe had made himself master, 
‘The troops were immediately disembarked; and lord 
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Cornwallis found himself appointed to command the 
reserve, a body of excellent troops, in which the 33d, 
his own regiment, was included. Not many days 
afterwarda, the first division of Hessians came in; and 
it was resolved, at # council of war, that hoatilities 
ought to be commenced with as little delay as possible. 
‘It was suggested, moreover, that Long Island presented 
numerous advantages, both as to provisioning the troops, 
and securing the stores and hospital ; and the question 
‘was, in consequence, carried that with the reduction of 
it, rather than of the city, the campaign should be 
opened. We are not called upon to offer any opinion 
respecting the wisdom of this decision. Doubtless, the 
arguments in favour of it were both numerous and 
cogent ; more especially as the inhabitants were known 
to be universelly well affected, and the place was ca- 
pable, from its extreme fertility, of supplying the exmy 
with grain and forage. Nevertheless, there were other 
yeasona which seemed to recommend the previous re~ 
duction of the city ; and that the disposable force, both 
of men and abips, was inadequate to that undertaking, 
‘has never, as far as we know, been demonstrated. 

‘The motives which induced us to withhold a detailed 
account of the attempt upon Charlestown, in South 
Carolina, operate with equal force in reference to the 
invasion of Long Island, and the attack upon the enemy's 
position at Brooklyn. We content ourselves, therefore, 
with stating, that, on the 224 of August, the British 
srmy crossed the Narrows; end, under cover of the 
guns from the fleet, made good its landing not far from 
‘Utrecht and Gravesend, on the south-western extremity 
of the island. The reserve under lord Cornwallis, form. 
ing on that occasion the advenced guard, pushed for. 
‘ward immediately, and drove in the outposts of general 
Putnam's division ; but finding the enemy strongly 
posted, abstained from any attempt to penetrate beyond 
Cr dhigrscionllerersinry ban iain A acy 
Biase they eee fee Ee oo ape 
and the rest of the army; which passed the night in 
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hivouse, with ite centre at Flatbush, and its flanks 
testing on either chore. 

Several days being expended in landing guns, stores, 
and other necessaries, the 26th arrived ere the general 
waa in a condition to move ; but on that night, as soon 
as darkness set in, the van stood to its arms, for the 
oat ae tarp ool 7temadl —aghetreg border 

hhad neglected to occupy. Cornwallis, with his brigede, 
‘was agein employed, and accomplished hia object with 
gual rapidity and judgment 5 for he turned the enemy's 

left, and threatened their rear, before so much as e sus 
picion arose that he had quitted his ground. The total 
rout of Patnam’s troops ensued : they fled in great dis. 
order within the lines st Brooklyn, leaving 1000 pri- 
soners in the hands of the assailants, who were with 
difficulty held back from following up this brilliant suc- 
cess by an immediate assault on the entrenched camp, 


took an active part, In the last of these 
Selina is secaseeabe Oh esas which eosansa tha 
East River in boats, and completed the investment of 
the fort on its eastern flank. This done, and the gar- 
vison made prisoners to the amount of $000 men, lord 


Fort Lee, a strong post in New Jersey, from 
ips ascending the river were lisble to be an. 
‘The enemy, however, without awaiting his ap. 
proach, abandoned the place ; upon which he re-united 
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terms) which reduced the Jerseys, up to the banks of 
the Delaware, under British dominion. 

It was now the month of December; and, by order 
of the commander.in-chief, the army took up a line of 
cantonments amid the detached towns and villages which 
lay between Brunswick on the Raritan, and Trenton 
and Bordentown on the Delaware. Availing himself of 
the season of repose, lord Cornwallia set out for New 
York, with the design of returning on private business 
to England: but he had not yet embarked, when intel- 
Tigence reached him which caused an immediate change 
in Ma plans ‘Washington, apprehensive for the safety 

of Philadelphia, which the first severe frost would place 
at the mercy of the English, suddenly crossed the Dela. 
ware with 2500 infantry ; and, coming by surprise on the 
first Hessian brigade at Trenton, defeated it with a loss 
of 1000 men. Satisfied, for the present, with this suc. 
ceae, he withdrew as as he had approached ; but 
being reinforced by fresh levies from Virginis and Mary. 
land, he again took the fleld a few daya afterwards, and 
threatened to cut off the scattered divisions of the British 
army in detail. Cornwallis felt that this was not a mo- 
ment in which his services could be spared from the 


enemy were posted at Trenton in considerable force, 
advanced, on the 2d of January, 1777, to meet them. 
"Though oppose, by a detached corps at Maidenhead, 
and compelled to skirmish the grester part of the way, 
Cornwallis’s movements were so rapid, thet three bat. 
talions, the 17th, 40th, and 55th, which ought to have 
joined him from the rear, were compelled to halt that 
night at Princetown. The main body, however, en. 
tered ‘Trenton about four o’clock in the afternoon, 3 
Hingle brigade having been left at Maidenhead to keep 
open the communication ; and numerous attempts were 
made to bring on « general action, even at that late hour 
of the day. But Washington was too much master of 
hia art to hesard a battle on which the fate of the war 
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might depend: he fell back across the Asumpinek, sta~ 
tioned strong gusrds at the fords, and replying to the 
English cannon only at intervals, lighted hia fires, and 
‘appeared to lie down for the night, 

After vainly trying the fords, under cover of a heavy 
fire from his guns, lord Cornwallis followed the example 
thus set, in the confident anticipation that the return of 
dawn would bring him into collision with his enemy ; 
—but he was deceived. Washington no sooner saw that 
the hazard of a night attack was obvisted, than he pre- 
pared to strike one of those bold strokes for which, not 
Jess than for prudence and caution, he stands conspicuous 
among the military commanders of hie age. He cansed 
his fires to he trimmed ; left his pickets to follow as 2 
rest-guard, #0 soon as the day should break ; end, so. 
crificing his communications with Philadelphia, marched 
off, with the design of surprising Princetown, and, 
eventually, Brunswick itself. 

To avoid the brigade poated at Maidenhead, it became 
‘Tecessary to pursue 2 route which carried him along the 
two sides of the triangle of which the road from Prince- 
town to Trenton formed the base. A good deal of time 
‘was necessarily expended in making this detour ; never. 
thelesa, he gained the vicinity of Princetown soon after 
the sun had risen, where he found himself in presence 
of three British regiments, already on their march to 
join lord Cornwallis. Washington attacked them with 
great fury; and a fierce encounter took place, which 
ended without the loss of honour to either party. The 
English brigade suffered most, perhaps, in killed and 
wounded, and the regiments composing it were sepa- 
rated ; one foreing its way onwards to Maidenhead, while 
the other two retreated into Princetown. Nevertheless 
‘Washington's object was but partially attained: the 
fugitives from the battle, not considering themselves 
safe at any post more in advance, continued their re. 
trest to Brunswick; while the Americans took posession 
fern ee Pom cine ict bea Ne on 
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It was well for the interests of Great Britain that the 
chief command of her army was held at this time by 
an active end intelligent afffcer. Cornwallis was no 
sooner made aware of the departure of the enemy from 
hia front, than he surmised the whole of their plan ; to 
Prevent the accomplishment of which would, he was 
aware, require on his part no ordinary exertions. Day 
hhad scarcely dawned, when the troops were in line of 
march, and a rapid movement began in the direction of 
Brunswick. Itwas conducted with admirable despatch ; 
for the head of the English column came in «ight of 
Princetown just 2s the rear of the Americans quitted it : 
and Washington was, in consequence, compelled to 
abandon a design pregnant with the most important 
consequences. After passing the Millstone Creek at 2 


the valuable atores and money collected there, was aaved, 
the resulta of thi campaign were the reverse of favour. 
able to the English, Lord Cornwallis not being at the 
head of affairs, could only follow the instructions which 
hhe received, by retaining, throughout the winter, his 
hold upon Brunswick and Amboy ; while Wi 
over-ran the whole of the open country, and cut off all 
supplies which were not brought in under strong mili. 
tary escort to the cantanments of the English, and to the 
city. 

"Tne exmpaign of 1777 was not only late im its com 
mencement, but Jed, at least for a while, tono important 
results, Washington, securely posted amid the fast. 
nesses which overhung Middlehrooke, beheld without 
alarm the petty war of detachments with which, during 
the months of March, April, and May, the English 
general contented himself; while, with inferior nom- 
bers, he restrained his opponents from attempting the 
recovery of that superiority which they cught never to 
have lost in the Jeraeys, eee: aden el Sy 
You. Ti. 
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‘matters appeared to be approaching a crisis, when general 
Howe, by a feigned retrest, drew the enemy into the 
low country as far a1 Quibble Town ; but the first 
movement in advance made Washington aware of his 
danger ; and he fell back again with such celerity as to 
hinder any decisive blow from being struck, On this 
occasion, lord Cornwallis found an opportunity of dis. 
playing considerable vigour, ae well as rapidity of move. 
ment. He marched with bis column to turn the enemy's 
left, over a deep and difficult country ; overthrew lard 
Stirling’a corps of 3000 men, that endeavoured to stop 
him; and failed of attaining his object only through 
the exhaustion of his own men, whom the fatigue of a 
protracted tection in a sultry day rendered incapable of 
further exertion. 

‘The result of this affair, and the obstinscy with which 


far the most serious of all the reverses that befel the 
British arms during the struggle. Though the 


thing more than its real value, came to the unfortunate 
resolution of transferring the seat of war to the south. 
With this view, ebont 16,000 men were embarked in 
the ships of war and transporte, sir Henry 
being left with 8000 to maintain New-York; and the 
leet, putting to vea, proceeded first to the mouth of 
Deleware, and eventually to Elk River, in the ba 
Here, on the 25th of August, the 
were landed; and as they were all in a etate of effi 
scarcely to ‘have been expected at that season of 
year, on the 3d of September they began their slow. 
cautions march towards 
Of the operations which occurred during this 
‘Vance, a8 they were not conducted under the guidance 


Hite : 


& Be 
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of lord Comwallis, we are acarcely called upon to give 
‘any minute account. Washington, it ie well known, 
soon became aware of the arrival of the fleet in the 
Chesapeake ; and, with 15,000 men, passed through Phil. 
adelphiz, in order to measure himself on new ground 
with his enemy. His first position was in rear of Red 
Clay Creek, with hia left at Newport, on the Christine 
River. From this, however, as the English drew on, he 
fell back, skirmishing all the way, and eventually took 
post under cover of the Brandywine, along a range of 
heights that extended in a south-western direction 
from Chadsford. Here, on the 11th of September, 
general Howe attacked him with a fary that carried all 
before it, While one column amused the Americans 
by demonstrations in front of Chadsford, another, of 
which lord Cornwallis was at the head, pushed for the 
forks of tho Brandywine ; and, pessing both branches 
without opposition, came down upon the enemy's right, 
and overthrew it. Once more was lord Cornwallis 
enabled to display to advantage the qualities of hardi- 
hhood and celerity which particularly distinguished him, 

Though the detour which it was necessary to make 
measured not less than seventeen miles, the march was 
performed with the utmost regularity ; while in the en- 
counter which followed, both the men and their leader 
promis atrwint aariegicnn stray and de- 
cision. Washington's right, though skilfall 
tras broken with great slaughter, and the posidam of the 
Brandywine rendered untenable, 

‘We pass over the changes of ground which ensued 
upon this victory, by stating, in few words, that they 
were effected with as much cantion and deliberation on 
the part of the English, ss if no such victory had been 
achieved. The enemy, indeed, were not only not pur- 
sued, but, rallying their broken columns, and calling in 
detachments of militia, they once more assumed the 
offensive. No second battle, however, was fought ; and 
only one or two lesser affairs, such as the surprise of 

5E2 
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‘the American general Wayne by major-general Grey, 
with an occasional meeting of patrols, relieved the 

tedium of a tardy advance. Nevertheless, regietian 
now open before him ; and general Howe, halting with 
the main body at German Town, eent forward lord 
Cornwallis with the reserve, by whom, on the 26th of 
September, Philadelphia, already abandoned by the con~ 


In the operations consequent upon the fell of Phile- 
deiphia, including the action at German Town, and the 
attack of the enemy’s posts upon the Delaware, lord 
Cornwallis appears to have taken no part. He ar. 
rived, indeed, at German Town, with a squadron of 
cavalry in sufficient time to harass the rear of the 
Americans in retreat ; but, both prior to that rencon- 
tre, and subsequently, — till the repulse of colonel 
Donop in the attempt on Redbank,—his duties, 2s com. 
mandant of Philadelphia, confined him entirely within 
the city. Then, however, he put himself at the head 
of a division of the army, and eccomplished, by the 
akilfulness of his dispositions, what the impetuosity of 
Donop had failed to effect; for the enemy evacuated 
Redbank at his approach, leaving their artillery and 
stores behind. Yet was the nevigation of the Dela- 
ware fax from being cleared. Fort Mercer, with other 
strong places, still held ont; while Washington, rein- 
forced by 4000 men, was egain in position at Whit. 
mareh, within fourteen miles of Philadelphia itself. 

To meet this new danger general Howe called in his 
detachments, and drew up, first on the right, and after- 
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which he had formed st Valley-forge, both parties en. 
joyed for some weeks a respite from active warfare. 
We find little occasion to trace, with minuteness, the 
fortunes of lord Cornwallis during the campaign of 
1778. An he still acted in a subordinate capacity, 
weither the retirement of general Howe, nor the as- 
sumption of the supreme command by general Clinton, 
increased his responsibility, or gave a wider range to 
his talents, which were necessarily exercised as they had 
hitherto been, —-rather in executing the wishea of 
another, than in devising original plans. When, there- 
fore, we state, that he commanded the rear-guard on 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, and bore the brant of 
the action at Monmouth court-house on the 28th of 
June; and that, during the alarm occasioned by the 
sudden arrival of admiral D’Estaing on the coast, he 
‘was ever at his post, cool, collected, and resolute ; we 
have said all that the peculiarity of his situation seems 
to require at our hands. In like manner, his services 
during the autumn of this year, being confined entirely 
to the management of one or two predatory excursions, 
deserve but little notice in a work like the present. 
‘These were ell conducted, it ia true, in a masterly man 
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he considered the proceedings of his late chief to have 
‘been entirely free fron censure. Nevertheless, it can 
not be said that, in any instance, he sacrificed truth to 
a feeling of personal esteem ; for his testimony, though, 
om the whole, favourable to sir William Howe's good 
intentions, leaves the question of his ability as a military 
commander exactly where it would have been had no 
much testimony been given. 

‘The business which had recalled him to England 
having been completed, and the investigation into the 
behaviour of general Howe brought to a close, lord 
Cornwallis prepared to return to the seat of war, which 
he reached early in the autumn of 1799. He found 
sir Henry Clinton awaiting, in a state of considerable 
anxiety, the attack with which he wes threatened at 
New York, by Washington's army from the side of the 
highlands, and the fleet of D'Estaing by water. The 


defensive system, 5 which had been edopted throughont 
the summer, should be abandoned ; thet a powerful 


occasioned. Sir Henry Clinton, therefore, conceived 
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pelling the enemy to provide for the protection of his 
own settlementa. 

"Though the plan of this enterprise was matured, and 
the troops actually embarked, 0 early os the beginning 
of October, the uncertainty which prevailed touching 
the position of the French fleet retarded its execation 
till within a few days of the close of the year. The 
26th of December, indeed, szrived ere the convoy put 
to nea; and the storms which prevail on the shores of 
North America during the winter menths, rendered the 
voyage at once tedious and fall of danger. On the 
last day of January, however, the equadran reached the 
mouth of the Savannah, though in such disorder as to 
render a brief halt necessary ; for the vessels came in 
singly, and not a few bore manifest tokens of the severity 
of the galea which they had ridden out. The conse- 
quence was, thet they reached not their point of des- 
tination, the inlet of North Odesto, till the 11th of 
February ; where the troops, emounting in all to some- 
where about 8000 or 9000 men, made good their land. 
ing on James's Island, and established themselves on 
the right bank of the mver Ashley, by which alone they 
‘were seperated from Charlestown. 

In the succeeding operations, which included the siege 
and capture of Charlestown, lord Cornwallis played the 
pert of an able second, and of nothing more. Sir 
‘Henry Clinton, being personally present, may be pre- 
sumed to have directed the various dispositions of the 
army, of which one portion under the immediate orders 
of Cornwallis was employed on the opposite side of 
Cooper's river, where it performed useful service by 
intercepting supplies, and catting off ell communication 
‘between the garrison and the open country. But of 
the measures adopted towards the attainment of ‘that 
end it is the less necessary to give an account, insamuch 
as they appear to have originated, for the most part, in 
the sagacity of colonel Tarleton. Besides, the period is 
at length arrived, when we shall be called upon to 
trace the career of lord Cornwallis, considered as the 

x4 
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Teader of 2 separate and independent army; for, with 
the fall of Charlestown, ended that species of respon~ 
aibility under which he had hitherto ected. General 
Clinton returned with a portion of the troops to New 
York, while the subject of this memoir remained to 
make good the conquest of the Carolinas. 

Charlestown surrendered by capitulation on the 11th 
of May, 1780; and its garrison, consisting of nearly 
6000 men, became prisoners of war. ‘This was an im. 
portant conquest in the existing state of affairs, inas_ 
mouch as it secured the command of both Georgia and 
South Caroling, where the mass of the people were un. 
derstood to be peculiarly well affected to the dominion 
of the mother country; nor, to do him justice, waa 
gral Clinton nglignnt in taking the bet precantion 


to ensure 

in arms. He issued proclamations, inviting the inha. 
hitents to 

‘were quiet, of protection and treatment ; while at 
the same time he sent out three different corps, with 


nah, aa well as of that which crossed the Saluda to 
Ninety Six, partook of the nature of s triumphal pro- 
gress rather than of a military movement, Nor were 
the proceedings of lord Cornwallis on the north-eastern 
‘bank of the Santee, though somewhat more adventurous, 
Jess fortunate in their issue. Colonel Tarleton, who led 
his advanced guard, overtook, at Wessaw, near the Ca. 
tawha settlement, # force of $00 or 400 infantry and ca- 
valry, which was retiring into Virginia with « valuable 
eouvoy of azms and ammunition. He attacked it with 
great vigonr, obtained 2 complete victory, and rejoined 
Cornwallis at Camden, loaded with spoil. 

It was nowthe month of Jume ; and sir Henry Clin. 
ton, alarmed by certsin reports which had reached him 
from New York, made ready to return for the defence 
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of the northern provinces. He had previously nomin. 

tied lord Comvalis to the command ofall the toopa 
that might be employed in the southern district, and he 
now formally resigned into his hands the civil as well 
as military authority over Georgia and South Carolina. 
Cornwallis devoted himself with great industry to the 
arrangement of matters which the progress of the war 
hhad rendered both complicated and insepure; and he 
succeeded in restoring something like order both to the 
commerce and police of the province. Nevertheless he 
failed in exciting that spirit of devoted loyalty on which 
he had been induced to rest no inconsiderable portion 
of his expectations, Men submitted to the king’s go~ 
vernment, it is true, and even enrolled themselves as 
members of the militis ; but the readiness with which 
they violated their osths as often as opportunity came 
in the way, proved how lightly the restraints either of 
order or ‘were esteemed, 

In the mean while, much measurea were adopted for 
the military defence of the district, as the circumstances 
of the times and the condition of the adjacent colonies 
appeared to demand. Charlestown was occupied by a 
numerous garrison ; posts were established at Ninety 
‘Six, at Williams's on the Pacolet, at Rocky Mountain, 
‘Hanging Rock, and Rugely’s Mills; while at Camden, 
the bead-quarters of the field force were established, as 
all see rongacine of ents Mcallen) other Serres, 
laid up, At the same time a secret 
openel with the loyalist inhabitants of North Caralina, 
among whom there existed a strong disposition to rise ; 
and itwaa particalarly urged upon them, that they show 
make no movement till the harvest should have been 
gathered in, and the royal army be in a condition to 
support them. But the impatience of men who live 
under a government that is odious to them, and are 
aware that help lies, as it were, within reach, is seldom 
eee area xiby clue entetey oppor. 

urged, or by what authority supported. 
Ws Input of Marth Garcina un to eras lone before 


ican colonel Sumpter, an active and intelligent officer, 
made two attempts to destroy the detachments at 
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ments and claims, in order that he might proceed to 
conduct the struggle which now impended. Meanwhile 
he omitted no means that lay within bia reach to re- 
Fertig Rian age Matelinageh rg antler 

ible of opposing the enemy with success, Every 
digponsble man wee sent to the front; colonel Tarleton 
‘was directed to patrol round the enemy's flanks, and to 
gain intelligence; while the greatest exertions were made 
to remount the cavalry, worn down with the severe 
duty heretofore imposed upon them, But before the 
details in which he was engaged would permit him to 
take the field, the army bad changed its ground, and 
he joined it at last, on the 14th of August, in e new 
Tine, at » place called Logtown, in the immediate vicinity 
of Camden. 

On mustering his foree, Jord Cornwallis found that, 
after deducting a sufficient guerd for the protection of 
his hospital and magazines, he could cerry into the fleld 
something more than 2000 men, inclusive of an irre 
gular but very efficient corps of horse and foot called 
Tarleton’s legion. The enemy, on the other band, 
were estimated at 6000, of which 2000 were regulars ; 


diness to move; while he sent Tarleton forward, with 
instructions to injerocpt, if possible, some patrel, or to 
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‘With this view he ordered the troops to stand to their 
arvoa, and at 10 o'clock at night began s forward move- 
went, under cover of a strong advanced guard and a 
body of vigilant cavatry in patrol, At 12 the column 
reached Sander's Creek, about five miles to the north 
of Camden, which {t passed, though not without some 


for about an hour without adventure. The advanced 
guard, indeed, was already in progress through a defile, 


cases, the leading files were driven in on both sides, and 
fhe firing kept up by the rupporting pertioe was more 
oon oy the fr lachange ood, 
Made aware jow matters stood, 
lord Conlin ode to the front, and exerted himself, 
for a while vainly, to put a stop to the firing, A 
proceeding having 


‘battle array, and made such dispositions ss rendered 
‘him tolerebly easy as to the result of an action, should 
the enemy remain to receive it, 
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only six pieces, commended the road, and, in part, 
enfiladed the front of the first line, The dispositions 
of Deerel Gate were Det Sem except that he 
crowded his gene considerably on bis ight, and placed 
tbody of milla in rather an exposed situation, by in- 
trusting to them the left of his position, Such wea the 
aspect which each host presented to the other, when the 
dawn of day rendered objects visible ; while a space of 


directing the brigade to shift ite ground, and to make 
way for another; but he was uot permitted to exeente 
that evolution in peace. Cornwallis saw the movement ; 
and, aware of the advantage which regular troops possess 
over irregulars, particularly when in the act of changing 
their formation, he gave the signal for an immediate at- 
tack. Itwas obeyed with the greatest alacrity and vigour. 
The militia, charged while bewildered with the con- 
flicting orders which they received, scarcely stood to 
receive a single fire; and though the continentala on 
the right maintained themselves with considerable ob- 
atinacy, their valour proved unavailing, The right of 
the English, with excellent judgment, instead of follow- 
ing up the first success, wheeled round upon the flank 
of the enemy that still resisted, and, overlapping them 
See ir ceed deat HY wos to-bo.gurpeas Oat 
them. It was to no purpose that 
Gates brought up his reserve. A portion of these 
broke through the British skirmishers, and gained an 
eminence, where the guns stood, only to be cat down 
by a forious attack of the cavalry; which, falling in, 
word in hand, upon the broken line, rode through it, 
‘without the loss of aman. Never was rout more com~ 
Plete than now took place. ‘The enemy fled in all di. 
‘rections, scarcely 100 men keeping together in any single 
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body ; and the pursuit continued till fetigue, and the 
want of nutriment, rendered the horses incapsble of 
qustaining it any longer. There fell in this ection, on 
the side of the conquerors, 224 officers and men, in- 
cluding the wounded; whilst the lows of the enemy 
Sennen, Al 99 70 tienes 800) oe Hoa cg 
of cannon, besides wagons, standards, and the 

whole baggage of the army. 
As soon sa the stragglers could be called in, and the 
troops refreshed by a few hours of rest, Cornwallis 
forward, with the cavalry and light infantry, 
to Rugely’s Mills, From this point, he detached colonel 
Tarleton in pursuit of the American colonel Sumpter, 
who, with a body of 700 or 800 men, still infested 
South Caroling ; and that indefatigable partisan again 
found an opportunity of exercising to udvantage his 
talent for light warfare. Having followed Sumpter 
scrogs the Wateree with 850 men and « single gun, he 
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Carolina, added to the sickness which prevailed among 
the troops, thet, according to his own statement, hindered. 
him from following up his successes by an immediate 
inroed into the adjoining province. Yet was the delay 
deeply to be deplored. For when he did make up his 
mind to try the effect of a hostile demonstration, the 
moral influence of defeat was weakened; while the 
coming in of numerous levies not only enabled the enemy 
to present 2 bold countenance, but rendered them ade~ 
quate to strike at the English posta, which, somewhat 
too loosely, and over too wide a surface, kept open the 
communications with Charlestown, and covered the 
frontier. 

The middle of September was approaching, when 
Cornwallis, who had devoted several weeka to the ad- 
justment of affairs connected with the sale of certain 
fontoceind cone, Pat Mis cotzans kt motion, and ad. 
bteniprp oe northern bank of the Catawba, for the 

urpose of penetrating into North Carolina, He pro. 
voted as for as Charlottetown, a place of the ad. 
vantages of which, in a military point of view, he had 
‘been induced to form an erroneous opinion ; and there 
established himself, as in a central position between 
Camden and Salisbury. The movement was unforta- 
nate; for it placed the commander-in-chief in the very 
‘contre of a district peculiarly hostile to the British in. 
teresta, while it exposed several of his posts to imminent 
hazard from the attempts of the enemy's light parties. 
Even Camden itself was insulted, and Augusta fariously 
assailed; while an active partisan, major Ferguson, was 
forced to give battleat King’s Mountain, and waa defeated, 
with the loss of his own life and the total destruction 
of his corps. Cornwallis was now conscious that he 
had committed a grievous error, end that all his com- 
munications were Hable to be interrupted. He accord. 
ingly began, on the 14th of October, a retrograde 
movement, and, crossing the Catewbe, took up a new 
alignment at Wynneshorough, half way between Broad 
River and the Wateree. By this means, the important 
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station of Ninety Six was secured; and the safety of 
Caden, with the stores and hospital established there, 
placed beyond the reach of danger. 

‘The projected winter campaign in North Caroling 
‘was ncarcely abandoned, when intelligence reached Corn. 
Tallis, that major-general Leste, with 3000 men, had 

‘been detached from New York for the purpose of 
effecting # diversion in his favour by conducting an ex~ 
pedition up the Jemes River. Cornwallis knew, that 
from operations 30 desultory no important results could 
arise, and that the best chance of effecting any thing 
would be by uniting the two corpa into one, Teking 
advantage, therefore, of = discretionary control, which 
had been awarded him by sir Henry Clinton, he lost no 
time in requiring that the inroad by the James should 
be suspended; and that Leslie should proceed with 
all bis disposable force, first to Wilmington, and event. 
ually to Charlestown. Meanwhile he exerted himself 
by detaching Tarleton, end other active officers, to subdue 
the refractory spirit that still prevailed ; ex well as to 
check the movements of more than one light corps, 
which the enemy contrived to throw, from time to time, 
into the province. 

In prosecuting these petty enterprises, the winter 
months were spent, sometimes with greater, sometimes 
with Jess benefit to the cause. Wherever Tarleton com- 
manded, success, for a time, crowned the efforts of the 
English ; where the guidance of expeditions was in. 
trusted to others, fortune was not always kind. Major 
Wemya, for example, with the 68d regiment, failed in 
an attempt to surprise general Sumpter st Fish Dam, 
pen ae poe Doct arg Aid pect Perey 

to approach that station in considerable 
force. But Tarleton, moving rapidly to ite support, com- 
Pelled Sumpter to retire, and pursued him with singular 
tenacity as fer us the banks of the Tiger. Here, though 
greatly inferior in point of numbers, he brought on sn 
action which ended in the total defeat of Sampter, who 
eacsped with difficulty, having received s severe wound, 
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and leaving 150 men dead on the ficld. Thus were 
the months of November and December consumed, on 
the part of the English, in skirmishes of doubtful utility, 
and in strengthening the works at Charlestown, Ninety 
Six, and Camden, while, among the Americans, general 
Greene, who had recently sasumed the command in 
North Carolina, was organising his resources, 90 as to 
sct either on the offensive or defensive, as circumstances 
should appear to demand. 

Towards the middle of December, Leslie’s division 
arrived at Charlestown, where it underwent a new ar- 
rangement suitable to the necessities of the times. The 
most weakly of the men, with all the convalescents, being 
weeded out, were placed in garrison at Charlestown and 
Camden ; while about 2000 active and able bodied ve. 
terana marched, under the guidance of their chief, to 
reinforce the main army at Wynnesborough. They had 
reached their destination but # few days, when intelli- 
getice came in that Greene was already in motion. His 
army, which was represented 2a not exceeding 1400 
regular troops, had broken up into two columna, and 
‘was advancing ; one brigade, under Morgan, across the 
Catawba upon Ninety Six; the other towards Haley's 
Ferry, on the Pedee, so as to threaten Camden, Both 
parties, it was stated, were likely to gather strength as 
they went on, for the militia flocked in by hundreds, 
and general Coewall, with a strong corps, was hastening 
towards the Pedee,in order to form such a junction with 


tasking Teslten with about 700 light troops, of whom 
200 were cavalry, across the Broad River, and instruct. 
ing him to push Morgan to the uttermost, he himeclf 
set out to oppose Greene, with the intention, if possible, 
of cutting him off from Virginia, or, at all events, of 
compelling him to evacuate North Caroling, 
led grimy inpanbngee whagr beer 
occesions, distinguished by great activity, decision, and 
felgmen He marched rapidly upon Morgan, com- 
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pelled him to withdraw from the district of Ninety Bix, 
and, following him up, step by step, overtook him at a 
place called Cow-Pens, near the springs of the Pacolet. 
‘Here a fierce ection took place, which ended greatly to 
the disadvantage of Tarleton, whose legion behaved not 
with its accustomed spirit, and sustained a total defeat; 
indeed the corps wes entirely annihilated, inazmuch ex 
about 100 cavalry alone escaped from the field. It wes 
a heavy blow to receive at the commencement of a cam- 
paign, and it exerted a fatal influence over every other 
Movement both of the British and the American forces, 

Though disconcerted by the defeat of his most sctive 
coadjuter, lord Cornwallis persisted in the plan of oper- 
ations which he had sketched out for himself ; and, de- 
laying 2 few days only, for the purpose of receiving such 
stragglers aa might have escaped from the action at 
Cow-Pens, advanced ss far es Ramsour’s Mills on the 
southern fork of the Catawba. Here he lightened him. 
ell Of all supectnen tage, someon Sous end other 
Necessary stores, every preparat acam. 
paign of rapid marches; after which he 
the southern fork, along the southern bank of which 
numerous bodies of militia were known to be posted. 
This, though swollen by heavy reins, he passed at 
MCowan’a ford, in spite of e sharp resistance from the 
enemy ; when, ascertaining that Morgan was before him 
on the roed to Salisbury, he commanded an immediate 
and rapid pursuit. But all his exertions failed to over- 
take that vigilant and active officer. When the ad- 
‘vanoe reached the Yadkin, they found only s feeble 
rearguard, which they immediately charged and de- 
stroyed; but the mass of the corps was safe, for the 
swollen watera of the river were already between them 
and the English, 

‘A variety of movements, executed under all the dis. 
advantages of defective intelligence and stormy weather, 
carried the British army, on the 12th of February, to 
the Dan, where, by securing Boyd's Ferry, lord Com. 
wallis hoped to throw himself between general Greene 
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and his communications with Virginie. He was led to 
entertain this expectation in consequence of reports 
which reached him, that Greene was concentrating at 
Guildford, and that Morgan, after passing the Yadkin, 
had been directed to turn his steps upon the same point; 
but the rumour proved ebeclutely groundless. Greene 
was not in a condition to hazard a battle, inasmuch as 
the militia corps from Virginia were yet far in the rear; 
and having 2 thousand spies abroad for one thet served 
his enemy faithfally, he became aware of hie danger in 
sufficient time to avert it. He retreated with precipita 
tion upon the Dan, and crossing the stream on rafts and 
flying bridges, found a temporary shelter behind its 
waters. Upon this, lord Cornwallis fell back as far as 
Hillsborough, where, in the centre of a district supposed. 
to be especially well affected, he caused the royal stand. 
ard to be hoisted. 

Contrary to the expectations which he had been led 
to form, lord Cornwallis found but s elender inclination 
among the inhabitants of Hillsborough and its vicinity, 
to enrol themselves under the banner of England. Very 
few volunteers presented themselves, and of those who 
might have come in, about 200 permitted themselves 
to be surprised by a patrol of Amwerlean cavalry, which 
cut them to pieces. It was to no purpose that he de- 
tached largely into the surrounding districts for the 
Purpose of encouraging the people to rise by a abow of 
protection. Theré was a total indifference visible in all 
quarters ; while Greene, reinforced to the amount of 
not less than 8000 men, repassed the Dan, and began 
to act once more on the offensive. Several affhira oc. 
curred aa often as the scouting parties met, and a bold 
countenance was again sasamed by the republicans, who 
returned to their old practice of deceiving the royalist 
leader, and affording every assistance to the enemy. 
Finally, provisions beginning to fail, and the troops 
suffering grest privations, it was determined to evacuate 
Hillsborough, end to draw slowly towards Cope Fear 

LBZ 
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River, along the course of which « new Hine of commn~ 
ntisation might be established. 

‘The first march of the royal troops carried them by 
the left towards the Dan, which they passed on the 26th 
of February, and on the 27th reached Allamanee. Greene 
became immediately aware of the movement, and, con. 
fident in his euperiar numbers, lessened the space between. 
Cornwallis and himself, by taking up s position between 
Troublesome Creek and Reedy Fork. On the 2d of 
March an affair of foragers occurred, which ended fa 
vourably for the English, and on the $d, Tarleton being 
despatched six miles to the front, held his ground only 
by dint of constant skirmishing. On the 5th, intelli. 
gence was received that the enemy’s army lay in a loose 
and broken manner, the continentals only being with 
the general at head-quarters, while by far the greater 
proportion of the militia end eighteen monthe’ men were 
still at a distance. Lord Cornwallis instantly put his 
army in motion, His advance soon fell in with a corps 
of continentals, which it attacked and defeated with con- 
siderable slaughter, though not till after a smart skir. 
mish had been maintained, throughout which the enemy 
defended their strong ground with much resolution. 
Unfortunately, however, the operation thus happily 
begun, was not followed up to its legitimate extent. 
Lord Cornwallis was persuaded that his provisions 
would not suffice for a march beyond the Haw, and 
that there were multitudes of well-affected persona near 
Deep River, whom it was of importance to protect, He 
accordingly turned aside to the westward, leaving s path 


‘thempelves in the vicinity af New Garden, to call in his 
detachments. This wea no sooner done than he exe- 
cated a counter-march with 7000 men, and took post in 
very favourable position near Reedy Fork, where he 
‘YVentured with his cavalry and riflemen to harass the 
rear of the English while in the act of passing the north 
branch of the Deep River. 
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The hostile armies were now about twelve miles 
apart, equally eager to engage, and equally confident of 
success, On the part of the Americans, the conscious. 
‘ness of superior numbers, with a conviction that victory 
would engure the total rain of the English, while a 
defeat would but partially demage themselves, held out 
the strongest inducements to hazard a battle. On the 
part of the English, » high sense of honour urged the 
general to ntake his very existence on & contest which 
he could scarcely decline, without an acknowledgment 
of marked inferiority. Under these circumstances, it 
‘Decame manifest to every soldier and officer, in either 
camp, that 2 decisive action was at hand; nor did any 
great while elapse ere the anticipations thus excited 
received their full accomplishment, 

Having sscertained, on the evening of the 14th, that 
Greene was established at Guildford, lord Cornwallis 
moved from his ground st dawn on the 15th; and hie 


for awhile with great obstinacy ; retreating, indeed, by 
slow degrees, but fighting every inch of ground, till 
they rejoined their main army, drawn up in three for- 
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the reserve, composed entirely of continental or regular 
‘troops, took post without the reach of fire, and clear of 
all risk of confasion from the pressure of fagitives. 
Thus he was ready either to follow up whatever ruccess 
the militia might obtain, or to cover the retreat, should 
such become necessary, with troops on whom he could 
Tely, and who, being pliable and steady, could pail 
themselves of any confusion that might occur among 
the English during the excitement of a pursuit, 

Lord Cornwallis, after bringing up a few guna, 
which answered those of the enemy as soon as they 
began to fire, proceeded to form his army into two 
columns of attack, both of which he covered with light 
infantry and yagers, as well on their flanks as in front. 
Hin reserve, again, consisted of one battalion of guards, 
one company of grenadiers, and the cavelry: indeed, 
his total force fell considerably short of 3000 fighting 
men. Nevertheless, the best possible spirit prevailed 
among them ; they were in the highest state of discipline, 
and anticipated from the vietory, to which they looked 
forward, grester benefits than could perhsps accrue 
from it. Under these circumstances, lord Cornwallis 
experienced no misgivings, and the event fully justified 
his confidence. 

‘While these arrangementa were in progress, the ar- 
tillery kept up, on both sides, an incessant fire, from 
which some loas waa sustained, especially on the part of 
the British, As soon, however, ax the several regi- 
ments had taken their stations, the word was given to 
advance, and the whole pushed forward in profound 
silence and excellent order. The enemy, likewise, be. 
haved with great steadiness, reserving their fire till 
scarce 150 yards divided the lines, when they gave it 
deliberately, beret mdi btiarerrent Ponpscorreate 
with considerable efféct. Nevertheless, the sessilants 
‘were not arrested fore moment. Reising » shout, the 
‘battalions, which moved across the open space, threw 
in one volley, and then eprang forward, in magnificent 
array, with the bayonet. 
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‘It was scarcely to be expected that a brigade of half, 
disciplined militia would abide the ehock. The North 
Carolina-men did not pause to receive it, but broke and 
fled almost before the British troops had traversed half 
the space that intervened between them and their oppo. 
nents, In like manner, the regiments which flanked 
this line, though in a great degree sheltered by the 
wood, gave ground, elmost as soon as threatened ; 
while the assailants, scattering in pnrmuit, soon became 
involved in an extensive and complicated skirmish. At 
thin moment, Greene’s second line advanced to support 
the firat; and the English, having separated from the 
centre, the issue of the contest became for a moment 
doubtful. But a judicious movement of the infantry 
of the reserve, 20 as to fill up the gap discloted, soon 
restored matters to their former situation. Again the 
enemy inclined by the right and left into the woods, 
and again waa the contest of that broken and irregular 
natare, which gives to regular troops little superiority 
over the merest levies. 

‘While an incessant tiraillade gave indication of the 
obstinacy with which the woods were contested, the 
second battalion of the guards, supported by the gre- 
nadiera, made s push upon two of the enemy’s guns, 
which enfiladed the main road, aid did considerable 
execution, The attack succeeded; but ere the guns 
could be removed, the simultaneous advance of a brigade 
of Marylanders, and of colonel Washington's cavalry, 
drove back the guards with some loss. Once more, 
therefore, the fate of the battle became doubtful; for 
though the guards found shelter among the thickets 
hard by, the centre of the British line was broken, 
But while the enemy ea yet hesitated touching the pur- 
pose to which their success ought to be turned, a 
from Tarleton’s dragoons preceded by a round of grape 
from s couple of 3-pounders, once more threw them 
into disorder. It was discovered, too, that colonel 
Webster, with the 88d regiment, the light company 
of the guards, and the yagers, bad gained the right fan 
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of Greene's reserve, and the necessity of an immediate 
retreat, in order to avoid an attack from the rear, be. 
came apparent. Greene directed his continentals to 
cover that movement ; and the front which they pre- 
tented was at once so bold and so orderly, that no effort 
‘was made to molest them. 

In this action, which began at half past one, and 
came to an end sbout half past two o'clock, the total 
Toss sustained by the English amounted to 98 offi. 
cers and men killed, 414 wounded, snd 26 missing. 
That of the Americans was considerably greater ; 
yet when the relative qualities of the troops are con- 
nidered, aa well as the facilities enjoyed by the two 
parties of making good their casualties, it may be 
questioned whether the indecisive victory of Guildford 
Court-house was not purchased at toodesrarate, One 
thing, at least, is certain, that lord Cornwallis, though 
successful in the field, not only found himself incapable 
of pursuit, but was laid under the painful necessity of 
abandoning a large portion of his wounded, and retiring 


he fell back towards Cross Creek, closely observed 

general Greene, who, after u brief halt at Speedw 
Farnace, as if courting s second battle, resumed the 
offensive, and mancuvred with great boldness to place 
himself in the rear of his Iete conqueror. Jt was the 
design of Cornwallis to have established himeelf at 
‘Cross Creek, provided the navigation of the Cape Fear 
River bad been opened, an arrangement which he had 
directed major Craig, the officer in commend at Wil. 
mington, to accomplish by every meens in his power, 
But the major, though s zealous and active officer, 
found the country so universally hostile, that any et 
tempt with his slender force to command s uartow 
stream, hemmed in, to the extent of ninety miles, by 
steep and rocky banks, could have ied only to the de- 
struction of his people in detail, and the loss of Wi. 
mington itself, Lord Cornwallia was, therefore, com. 
pelled to pursue his march towards the coast, which he 
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reached, without any serious molestation, on the 7th of 
‘April. 





‘The army had reposed but « few days at Wilmington, 
when letters came in from Charlestown, which announced 
that general Greene was moving upon South Carolina, 
so ee coe heen gloom poet 

danger. e same despatches con telligence 
that three regiments were expected frors England, and 
that general Philips had been detached from New York 
‘with a considerable body of troops, to effect a diversion 
in the Chesapeake, That Greene had some important 
object in view, was strongly suspected from the hour 
when he ceased to annoy lord Cornwallis on hia march ; 
and now the difficult question stose, whether it would 
‘be more judicioua to return for the defence of Camden, 
or to force a junction with Philips, and thus recall Greene 
from hie excursion. There were strong argumenta to 
‘be urged on both sides ; nevertheless, the barren state 
of the intervening country rendering « land journey 
‘impracticable, and a retarn to Charlestown by sea ap- 
pearing and uncertain, Lord Cornwallis 
finally determined on an inroad into the heart of Vir. 


Towards the end of April, the British army, dimi- 
nished by casualties of various kinds to 1500 men, 
advanced from Wilmington in the direction of the 
Roanoke, The march, though harassing and uncom. 
fortable, was not-productive of any striking adventure, 
inasmuch as the enemy offered little opposition ; indeed, 
the Roanoke was guined on the 6th of May by the 
advanced guard under Tarleton, after a trifling skirmish. 
A similar result attended their further progress, — 
though for s time it was productive of igtense anxiety ; 
for the reports of Philips’s movements were vague and 
‘unsatisfactory, and the hazard of failure in the attempt 
to reach him was imminent, But no obstacles coald 
arrest the progress of the indefatigable Tarleton. On 
the 14th of May he crossed the Meherren with 100 
cavalry, and twocompanies of infantry mounted; sndthe 
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day following opened a communication with colone. 
Bimece, the leader of Philips’s flank corps. The two 
‘armies were thus brought into contact ; and on the 20th 
of May # forme! junction took place at Peterborough, 
on the Appomatir, or southern brench of the James 


‘The farce of the English, particulary in light troope, 
‘was now so superior to apy which the enemy could 
‘toring against them, that the general felt himself in s 
condition to adopt almost any plan of operations, no 
matter how extended or multifarious. Under this im- 
pression, he commenced an active and galling rystem of 
annoyance, pushing his patrols upon every station 
where stores were collected, and haressing and cutting 
up in detail the debris on which bodies of militia were 
beginning to assemble. He even made s dash at Char- 
lotteville, where the provincial assembly hed met, and 
vecured several of its members; but all his exertions 
failed to prevent a junction between the troops of baron 
Steuben and those of the marquis la Fayette. The 
latter gentleman, as we need scarcely obeerve, had early 
espoused the cause of the insurgents, and was now, 
though acting with the avowed approbation of the court 
of France, 2 major-general in the service of the United 


‘While thus operating in detachments, which carried 
the war over a wide extent of country, lord Cornwallis 


establish some place of arma within reach of the 
fest, from which, as from a bese, bis operations might 

be conducted. With this view, be graduslly called 
in his parties, gnd moved slowly upon Williamsburgh ; 
being followed, though at a respectful distance, by the 


Parties. It wae not, however, till the royal army had 
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reached Williameburgh, that any serious fight occurred ; 
and even then the affair, though smart for the moment, 
led to no important result, La Fayette, indeed, de. 
uerves credit for the address with which he seized » 
happy opportunity of forcing colonel Simcoe to sction ; 
and the perseverance of his troops, who sustained no ordi. 
nary fatigue in their efforts to come up with the English, 
in highly commendable. Nevertherless, the action was 
wholly indecisive. There fell on each side about thirty 
men, and some prisoners were taken; but the English 
rear being supported, drove back the assailants, and 
‘both parties withdrew, the king’s troops into Williams. 
burgh, and the Americans to their head quarters st 
‘Tyse’s Plantation, fifteen miles from the field of battle. 

Amid the conflicting testimony which has come down 
to ua touching the views adopted by the different actors in 
this campaign, it is not very easy to determine whether 
the project of establishing a permanent post in Virginia cri_ 
ginated with sir Henry Clinton or with lord Cornwallis, 
‘We are equally at a loss to decide how far the right of 
sbsolute choice was or was not submitted to the latter, 
after the design had been seriously entertained ; but, 
however this may be, it is certain that his lordship soon 
found resson to conclude that Williamsburgh st least 


up his quarters there when he received advices from 
‘New York that the enemy were threatening an assault, 
and that the retarn of » portion of his corps was neces. 
sary for the ,maintenance of that important station, 
Now, his whole disposable force fell somewhat short, 
at that moment, of 6000 men; and the position at 
Williamsburgh, being open and exposed, required at 
Jeast 6000 men to maintain it. Lord Cornwallis, there. 


Portsmouth, though not unswere that the situation 
that town was unhealthy; with which design he broke 
up on the 4#h of Julyand began his march towards 
the James River. But he did not move elone, In spite 
of the activity of the rear-guard, commanded, as usal, 
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byTeleton, which pusbed s reconnoissance into the very 

heert of the enemy's camp, La Fayette followed his 
steps with great activity, and on the 6th the foregers 
communicated information that the Americans were 
srerching with every appearance of confidence and 


‘The British army lay at this time in 2 strong position 
on the southern bank of the James River, having each 
flank covered by deep ponds, and a morass stretched out 
before the centre. Of the beggage almost all hed been 
transferred to James Island, whither it was lord Corn. 
-wallis’s design to remove next day; although he was not 
indisposed in the interval to receive an action, should the 
Americans evince any disposition to risk it. In order 
to bring about this result, a dragoon and # negro were 
bribed to pass over to the enemy, and to draw them on 
by stating that the infantry and guns had retreated, and 
that only 2 weak rear-guard of cavalry and the legion held 
the ground in their front, There is every reason to believe 
that Ls Fayette gave credence to thia report, and that 


this, however, as it may, he came on a little before 
sunset in two columns; and pushing by # narrow cause. 
‘wey across the swamp, stood committed, with xbout 
2500 men, in presence of the whole British army. 
‘The action which ensued, of the nature of which 
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make no determined head against the orderly and cool 
assault of the right. Nevertheless, they devoted them- 
selves with so much gallantry, as to secure the escape 
of their less disciplined comrades, by protracting the 
struggle till darkness began to set in: they then retired, 
having lost besides the whole of their cannon, about 300 
men in killed and wounded; while the English abstained 
from pressing their retreat even with the cavalry. 

It is not very easy to explain the motives which 
induced lord Cornwallia to act on this occasion as if 
he, and not the enemy, had sustained a reverse. The 
requisition of sir Henry Clinton was, perhaps, pressing, 
and his lordship may have conclnded that the first duty 
required of him was to pay attention to the demands of 
‘his superior ; or, he may have entertained the ides that 
the whole plan of campaign in the north ran the risk of 
becoming confused, he disregard the command 
already specified. No doubt all or either of these con 
aiderations may have sufficed to direct him, and ought 
equally to be received as extenuating, if they could not 
wholly excuse, the error into which he fell, Yet was 
that error grievous in itself, and the parent of many 
and painful reflections to the individual who committed 
it, The enemy at this time were so thoroughly worn 
down bya long march and a hard and fatiguing contest, 
that they threw themselves on the ground destitute of 
order, within six milea of the British outposts ; where 
‘Tarleton’s cavalry alone, bed it been Jet loose in good 
time, would have destroyed them without difficulty. 
Lord Cornwallis, however, was not aware of this cir- 
camstance, and would not commit his horse in a noc. 
turnal movement, but spent the night in ferrying his 
troops to the island, whither, on the preceding day, the 
‘baggage had gone before. 

Lord Cornwallis now pursued his progress towards 
Portsmouth, sending out, as usual, Tarleton’s legion 
to acour the country, and halting at a place called Cob. 
ham, till the detachment should retarn with ite spoil. 
No obstacle being opposed to him by the enemy, he 
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gained his destinetion in dae time ; when # survey of 
Old Point Comfort, a commanding station in Hampton 
Road, was effected, with a view to erect there the place 
of arms proposed. But though the order to send back 
portion of his force was recalled, Cornwallis found, 
on examination, that Old Point Comfort wea unsuitable 
4o his purpose, both in consequence of its extent, and 
because the river was not there navigable for shipa of 
the line. He determined, therefore, to occupy the 
double post of York and Gloucester, on each side of the 
York River, st a point where the stream narrows to the 
extent of perhaps a mile across, being both above and 
below not Jess than a league in width. 

‘fo reach this station, it was necessary that both men 
and horses chould be embarked and conveyed with guna, 
stores, and other materiel, up the course of the river. 
Not the slightest confusion occurred during the expe 
dition ; and even the horses, though cast overboard into 
deep water, and made literally to swim ashore, reached 
the land without sustaining any demage. This occurred 
during the mpsce between the 6th and 22d of August, 
Dy the latter of which dsys the whole army was assem_ 
dled; and, on the morning of the 28d, extensive working 
parties began to fill up the line of entrenchmenta which 
‘the engineera bad previously marked cut, Meanwhile 
the cavalry, with 2 body of mounted infantry, traversed 
he open country, sweeping it of grain, flour, forage, 

and other necessaries ; the whole of which ware brought 
in and laid up for use, in the event of a blockade being 
attempted, or a depét required. But the period was 
now at hand when the tide of fortune, which had never 
Yun strongly in favour of the English, was destined to 
tarn ; and lord Cornwallis, after long and vigoroualy 
Prosecuting an offensive war, was doomed to combat, 
‘Dot for glory, but for existence. 

It han been steted that the posts of York and Glou. 
cester were situated on each bank of the York River, at 
© point where the stream, though deep and rapid, nar. 
rows considerably in its course. Of the capabilities of 
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‘both, natural as well as acquired, to sustain the attack 
of » superior army, the reader will be able to judge for 
himself, after he shall have perused the following de- 
scription, which we borrow from the narrative of one 
who acted no mean pert throughout the combat which 
he describes. 

“ Gloucester,” says Colonel Tarleton, “is situated 
on @ point of land on the north side of the York river, 
and consisted at that time of about 2 dozen houses, A 
marshy creek extends along pert of the right flank, 
The ground is clear and level for a mile in front; at 
that distance stands ¢ wood: the space which it occu. 
pies ia narrowed by the river on the left, and a creek on 
the right, Beyond the gorge the country is open and 
cultivated.” **¢* “ Yorktown, again, before the war, 
wes 2 place of considerable trade; great part of the 
houses form one street, on the edge of a cliff, which 
overlooks the river: the buildings stend within a small 
compass, and the environs of the town are intersected 
by creeks and ravines. Different rosdafrom Williams. 
burgh enter York in several directions, and the main 
route to Hampton passes in front of it.” 

From this account it will be seen that the facilities 
for strengthening the former post were ample, and that 
the construction of s few redoubts, which commanded 
the open country, and secured the pascages of the creeks 
and ravines, placed it beyond the hazard of sssault. 
‘With respect to the latter, we must again have recourse 
to colonel Tarleton’s pages, in order to assist usin com- 
ing to a right conclusion. 

After informing us that several houses were levelled, 
and a chain of connected works drawn round the town, 
which leant both their danke upon the river, the writer 
goea on to say that an outward position was seized, 
which, both for its natural advantages and the Isbour 
bestowed upon it, became “in every respect convenient 
for the king’s troops. The right rested on the swamp 
which covered the right of the town; a large redoubt 
was constructed beyond it, close to the river read from 
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‘Williamsbargh, and completed with friesing and sbatis, 
The Charon and Guadaloupe, two small frigates, were 
moored opposite the swamp, and the town batteries com- 
manded all the roeds and causeways which approached 
it. On the right, at the head of the morass, two re. 
doubts were placed, one on esch side of the main Wil. 
Mamsburgh road. The centre was protected by a thin 
wood, whose front was cut down with the branches 
facing outwards, A field-work, mounted with cannon, 
was erected on the left of the centre, to commend the 
Hampton road, A deep ravine end a creek, which 
increased till it reached York River, covered the left, 
‘Treea were felled, fidches were thrown up, end batteries 
‘were constructed at the paints which were deemed more 
vulnerable. The distance between the heads of the 
swamp and creek, which embraced the flanks of the 
town, did not exceed half a mile. The face of the 
country, in front of the line, was cut near the centre by 
a morass, and, excepting this break, the ground was 
plain and open for near 2000 yards, An excellent 
field artillery was placed to the grestest advantage 
by captain Rochefort, who commanded in that depart. 
ment.” 


While Lord Cormwallis was thus strengthening him. 


saccour the American army, kept watch at the entrance 
of the bay. La Fayette felt himeelf no longer com. 
pelled to treat his adversary with undue respect. He 
‘broke up his camp as soon as the French division joined 
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At this eventful crisis in his fate, when his water 
communications with New York were entirely cut off, 
and repeated rumours warned him of the approach of 
a still more formidable enemy by land, it was suggested 
to lord Cornwallis that the best hope of safety for 
hixoself and his gallant army lay in an iromediate re- 
sumption of the offensive. As yet the American forces 
were os little superior in numbers, as they were in- 
ferior in point of discipline to his own ; for the troops 
under La Fayette could not exceed 7000 men, of 
whom a considerable portion were militia. To have 
attecked him boldly in his position, and compelled him 
to give battle, might have been productive of the 
happiest results; for a decisive victory would have 
deranged the whole of Washington’s plans, and even 
partial succesa must have considerably impeded them. 
Unfortunately, however, Lord Cornwellie was induced 
to reject the proposal, ebiely in consequence of the 
teceipt of a communication from New York, in which 
sir Henry Clinton essured him of ample support, so 
oon as admiral Digby, who had long becn expected, 
should arrive upon the coset. Instead, therefore, of 
striking at La Fayeste, he contented himself with con- 
tinuing his preparations for defence, which were carried 
on with all the zeal and diligence that & sense of im~ 
pending danger is ept to create. 

"The arrival of # British fleet at the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, and an indecisive action between admiral 
Graves and the count de Grasse, served but to elevate 
for a brief space, and to no purpose, the hopes of lord 
Comwallis and his army. Though scarcely defeated, 
the English failed in forcing the navigation of the bay, 
which the arrival soon afterwards of De Barras’s aquad. 
ron rendered impracticable ; while every hour brought 
in fresh assurances that Washington was in rapid march 
towards the south by the Elk River and Baltimore. 

VoL. m1. x“ 
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Cornwallis became seriously alarmed. He wrote 
earnestly and often, entreating that an effort would be 
made, either by a diversion upon Philadelphia, or 2 
direct attack on the French fleet to succour him from 
‘New York ; and though cheered from time to time by 
‘promises of support, his apprehensions appear to have 
prevailed over the momentary satisfaction which their 
perusal created. Once more he began to meditate the 
adoption of a measure, bold perhaps, but under existing 
circumstances not unjustifiable; which, had he en- 
tered upon it at once, would have largely increased his 
personal reputation, even if it had failed in saving a 
valuable portion of his veveran army. The scheme in 
question involved the evacuation of Yorktown, and an 
overland retreat with the most sctive of his infantry 
and cavalry, either upon New York or South Carolina; 
8 mancuvre difficult indeed, and not to be accom- 
plished without great danger and privation, yet perfectly 
within the reach of human execution. 

In the correspondence which he published soon after 
hie return to England relative to the conduct of the 


by see proof too decisive had been the 
of an army through the Jerseys, and in the 
face of Wi ’s columns, was « contingency al- 
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dangers, and trusting to the chapter of accidents for 
deliverance. 

But if we are compelled to speak thus harshly of the 
resolution to which lord Cornwallis came, much more 
does his conduct, after the storm burst upon him, de- 
serve our unqualified censure. On the 14th of Sep. 
teraber general Washington arrived at Williamuburgh, 
whither his troops, both French and American, followed 
with all practicable speed ; and on the 28th lord Corn- 
wallis’s pickets were driven in. Still the enemy had 
gained no important advantage, for the outer chain of 
works remained untouched, and Washington, 
he closely reconnoitred, seemed but little disposed to 
assail jt, By whet infatuation ewayed we cannot pre~ 
tend to say, lord Cornwallis suddenly made up his 
mind to evacuate that line. He received another de- 
spatch from New York, became more and more anxious 
to husband his resources, and imagining that the de- 
fence of one position would prove lesa harassing to his 
people than the defence of two, he came to the ill-ad- 
‘vised resolution of withdrawing within the town. This 
he accomplished the evening of the 29th, and on the 
following morning the ground, with all the redoubta and. 
breastworks, upon the erection of which so much labour 
had been bestowed, was occupied, without the losa of a 
man, by the Americans. 

It is not worth while to describe in detail the pro. 
gresa of « siege which exhibited very few traces of 
daring or enterprise on the one side, and little more 
than ordinary skill and resolution on the other. Enough 
is done when we state that Washington closing up the 
captured fléches in the rear converted them into re- 
doubta and places of arms for his own troops, while 
Cornwallis continued to add to his defences, maintain- 
ing at the same time a somewhat loose and 
‘cannonsde upon such working parties from the enemy's 
army as exposed themselves. In like manner an st. 
tempt was made to injare or destroy the enemy’a block. 
sing squadron: by seouing out Sre.shie 3 and once, 
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and once only, s sortie took place. But the sortie, 
though it gave an opportunity for the display of much 
Penonsl valour, neither Jed nor could possibly lead to 
any beneficial result, and the attempt upon the fleet 
wholly failed, through the imprudence or want of self. 
yn among those engaged in it, Every day, 

wer, brought the conclusion of the drama nearer, 

and rendered its nature more and more inevitable, On 
the night of the Gth of October the first parallel wag 
completed, and on the 9th the batteries opened their 
fire. Against these it was soon found that the un- 
finished works of Yorktown afforded very imperfect 
shelter, for the guna in the ramparts were one after 
another dismounted, and meu perished behind the pa~ 
rapets of loose carth. On the side of Gloucester, too, 
the investment had been already completed, a body of 
$500 men, under general Choisé, driving in the pickets, 
and cutting off ali communication with the open country: 
but it was not till the 14th that any attempt was 
made to strailen Cornwallis by assaulting his outworks, 
That night, however, a couple of redoubts were stormed, 
which covered the left flank of the British entrench_ 
ments ; and both being carried, in spite of a gallant re 
sistance, all hope, even of a protracted defence, was 
abandoned. Jt was now, when driven to his last 
resource, that Cornwallis determined on that measure of 
retreat, which, if attempted at an earlier stage in the 
operation, might have been successfully secomplished, 
He made up his mind to force © passage through Choi- 
06's linen, and with the élite of the garrison, 3000 men, 
cut his way to New York ; and he mede his calculations 
oo accurately that the chances were at lesst equal, 
whether, even now, the attempt might not have suc- 
ceeded. But, after half of the troops destined for this 
service had been ferried across, a violent starm arose, 
which, dispersing the boats, rendered it impossible to 
complete that night arrangements which could scarcely 
be deferred till the morrow. The consequence wes, 
thet matters were brought back, as neerly as possible, 
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to the state in which they had been previously to the 
commencement of the move, and men looked forward 
in sullen and silent despair to the future. 

‘Thus circumstanced, lord Cornwallis came to the 
mortifying resolution of opening » communication with 
‘Washington, with « view to capitulate, On the 17th a 
flag was sent out, and terms, such as the British general 
imagined that he had aright to demand, were proposed ; 
but they were accepted only in part. Washington would 
not consent to grant to the garrison of Yorktown other 
‘honours than those which the garrison of Charlestown 
had received; and to these, 2a his case hed now be- 
come absolutely desperate, Cornwallis was compelled to 
submit. On the 18th of October, something less than 
7000 British troops laid down their arms, in the pre~ 
sence of 16,000 French and Americans, while York, 
with its artillery and stores, as well as the shipping in 
the harbour passed, the former into the possession of 
the congress, the latter into that of the king of France, 

Among other stipulations entcred into at the sur- 
render of Yorktown it was agreed, that while the 
British troops remained prisoners in Virginia, in charge 
of a certain number of their own’ officers, the remainder, 
including the commander-in-chief, should be at liberty 
to depart on parol, whithersoever business or inclination 
might draw them, Taking advantege of this privilege, 
lord Cornwallis, so soon as he sew the termes of the 
capitolation in progress of fulfilment, took ship for 
New York, where, in no very enviable stete of mind, 
he passed the winter ; and whence, early in the spring 
of 1782, he set sail for England, with the avowed in- 
tention of vindicating his own conduct during the 
eampaign. There in litile gratification—it may be 
questioned whether there is much of instraction—- to 
he derived from the perusal of controversial pamphlets, 
composed under the influence of angry passions, and 
designed 2s much to inculpate others, as to defend the 
reputation of the writers. We abstain, therefore, from 
making any reference to thoee with which both the 

uid 
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gtnerals and their adherents thought fit, at this tine, 
to favour the public, as an appendix to the disclosures 
which a perliamentary enquiry into their proceedings 
unavoidably called forth, Our purpose is sufficiently 
answered, when we state, that, according to the showing 
of all parties, good deal of blame attaches both to 
sir Henry Clinton and lord Cornwallis ; between whom 
there does not appear to have existed that good feel. 
ing and personal amity, without which it is acarcely 
possible that men can act happily together, either in 
politics or in war, As to other matters, they took the 
turn here, which they will be found to take in almost 
all disputes of the kind. The friends and partisans 


Cornwallis between the years 1782 and 1786, of which 
his military biographer is required to take any especial 
notice. It was, at least to him, # period of profound 
peace, which be spent az he had done other and similar 
seasons ; — partly by an attendance on his duties in par- 
Hament — partly in the enjoyment of bis family and 
friends. But the favour of his sovereign, the partiality 
of the minister, and bis own well-earned reputation a5 
@ soldier and a steteaman, pointed him out as man 
upon whoee further exertions his country had strong 
claims. Nor did any great while elapse ere en appro— 
field presented itself, on which his abilities might 
exercised to the advantage of the commonwealth, 
refusal of lord Macartney to act as governor- 
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in the adjustment of which the new governor-general 
found occupation during a space of not Jess than four 
years. Every reader of history must be aware, that im- 
‘mediately on his arrival at Calcutta, in September, 1786, 
lord Cornwallis found himself involved in negotiations 
with the nabob of Oude, the nizam, and other native 
powers; and thst he brought them to a satisfactory 
jssue only by the exercise of that decision which formed 
a prominent feature in his intellectual character. But 
the means by which he was enabled to avoid an open rup- 
tore with the nizam, led to a breach with another and a 
much more formidable potentate, — between whom and 
the English the seeds of discontent had been #o long 
sown, that it needed very little provocation on either 
side to bring them to maturity. We allude now to 
Tippoo Sultan, the sovereign of Mysore, who inherited 
from his father Hyder Ally, an unconquerable detest. 
ation of the English nation. 

The omission of Tippoo’s name from the list of 
native powers, with whom the Company were publicly 
stated to be on terme of alliance, sufficed to rouse the 
Jealousy of that irritable prince, who had long medi- 
tated the subjugation of the principelity of Travancore, 
& petty state, towards which the government of Madras 
was bound by ties of the strictest amity. Believing 
that he stood absolved, by the omission just ailnded to 
from the obligations which had hitherto restrained him 
from esserting, by force of arms, his right to a disputed 
portion of territory, Tippoo, in the spring of 1790, 
‘burst into Travancore; end though at first repulsed, 
succeeded in carrying the lines of Cranganore by-assmult, 
in the presence of an English brigade, which offered no 
opposition to the movement, ‘The inevitable conse- 
quence was, 2 declaration of war on the part of the 

supreme government, as well as of their allies, the 
Maubrattas and the nizam of Decesn. 

It was the intention of lord Cornwallis, 0 soon as 
hostilities became inevitable, to proceed in person 
Gamat, for the purpose of placing himself et the 
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of the army. The arrival of general Meadows, how- 
ever, to mucceed Mr. Holland as governor of Madras, 
gnduced him to abandon that determination; and he 
‘took, in consequence, no sctive part in the campaign of 
1790: yet were his exertions incessant, from first to 
Test, to supply the army with every thing requisite to 
its efficiency, as well aa to distress the common enemy, 
by alarming him vn all sides, while the promptitude 
with which he gave orders for the suspension even of 
the ordinary investments to England, deserves the 
highest praise. ATI, however, availed not. The cam- 
psign of 1790, though both harassing and expensive, 
produced no visible effect upon the sspect of the war ; 
and hence Cornwallis, returning to his original deter- 
mination, set sail fer Caloutte, in order to assume in 
the direction of the army. 

On the 12th of December, 1790, the governor-general 
Ignded at Medras, and on the 27th of January joined 
the army, which he had instructed general Meadows to 
assemble at Velout. Here the troops were passed in 
review ; the carriages and baggage animals inspected, 
and other steps taken preliminary fo more active oper- 
tiona ; after which, a plan of campaign essentially dif. 
ferent from that on which his predecessor had acted, 
‘was considered and arranged. A few words will maffice 
to convey to the mind of the reader a sufficiently ac_ 
curate idea of the new dispositions. 

‘There were two lines, by one or other of which the 
British army might advance into Mysore ;~- namely, 
that the southern passes, which, thongh remote, 
would directly upon Seringspatam ; or the nearer 
and more diffienlt route, which conducts by way of Vel. 
lore and Amboor upon Bangalore, After giving to the 
abject the fullest consideration, lord Cornwallis deter. 
mined on adopting the latter course, being instigated 
chiefly by his disinclination to separate too far from his 
depéts et Madras. He was not uneware that in choos 
ing this line, he laid himeelf under the necessity of re. 
ducing Bangalore, a place second in point of strength, 
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‘as well as of importance to Seringapatam alone ; and he 
knew thet the obstacles opposed to such an enterprise, 
would derive great additional force from the remoteness 
of any point caleulsted to support @ magazine, from 
which the wants of the hesieging army might be sup- 
plied. Nevertheless, the evils attending « double siege, 
even under such circumstances, sppeared less formidable 
than those arising from a total sbandonment of his 
communications ; and he accordingly, on the morning 
of February the 8th, put his army in motion, and ad- 
vanced on the great road towards Vellore. 

‘While the British general was thus adjusting his plans, 
Tippoo, encouraged, in part by the prospect of a French 
alliance, —-in part, believing that the English would 
not venture to approach Mysore, so long as he held « 
footing in Carnatic, retained the position at Gingee, - 
which, at the close of the preceding campaign, he had 
taken up. The direction of Cornwallis’s march, how- 
ever, dispelled the latter illusion ; and be made heate, 
as far as might be, to retrieve his error, by ascending, 
with great celerity, the passes of Changama and Policode, 
and fgsuing orders that Bangelore should be put in a 
posture of defence. But no serious obstacles were op- 
posed to the progress of the British army. A trifling 
skirmish or two alone made the advanced petrals aware 
that they were moving through an enemy’s country, 
whose remiseness in leaving unguarded a series of de~ 
fensible ponts was 2a much 2 subject of surprise as of 
congratulation. “Except by these, however, and by the 
demonstration of an attack upon the beggage, Tippoo 
exhibited little trace of that vigour in opposing lord 
Cornwallis, which he had displayed in his contest with. 
Meadows. On the 5th of March, an encampment was 
accordingly formed within 1000 yards of the pettah of 

'y and the outposts being driven in, arrange. 
ments were immediately made to press the siege with 
the greatest posaible diligence. 

Desirous as he had shown himself to avoid a rencon~ 
tre with ‘the English, Tippoo wes fully seusible of the 
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importance of Bangalore ; and gave proof that he would 
not abandon it, to maintain alone and wnassiated, the 
chances of an obviously unequal struggle. He esta. 
‘Diished his camp at a short distance from the town, 
amid ravines and other spots difficult of access, whence 
he kept up 2 constant communication with the 

son, 60 as to throw in frequent reliefs both of men and 
stores. The effect of this arrangement wea to cast 
serious impediments in the way of the besiegers, who 
‘were compelled to cover even the first reconnoissance of 
their engineers with a powerful escort of cavalry. Nor 
was this all. An affuir of horse, in which the English . 
proved eminently successful, led to a more serious en- 
counter between the covering party and the Mysoreans, 
in which the former sustained a heavy loss, chieily 
through their own impradence and over excitement. 
Nevertheless, the progress of the siege was not for & 
moment interrupted. On the 7th, the petteh was 
stormed, and, after an obstinate resistance, carried, 
when batteries being thrown up, so ea to command and 
ereciees fe clntaly = Detry fe wus cones orn 


Tippoo made more than one effort to retard the ad_ 
‘vances of the ssasilants; by demonstrating with his whole 
army, and occasionally enfilading the camp from certain 
hollow ways, where his cannon could act in comparative 
eafety. Lord Cornwallis was ever ready to meet and to 
repel these annoyances, without, however, for an instant 
suspending the laboura of his artillery; by whose in. 
defatigable exertions a breach on the 20th was effected. 
Orders were immediately iamed to prepare for the es_ 
sqult, which sn attempt on the part of Tippoo to recover 
the pettah ecarcely interrupted, and on the night of the 
ist that decisive blow was struck with perfect succesa, 
and comparatively little difficulty. The fort wan carried 
at the very moment when « corps of 5000 men from 
‘Tippoo’s camp were on the march to assist in repelling 
the expected storm. 

‘Snecessful 2s he had hitherto been, the losses sustained 
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by lord Cornwallis, particularly in bullocks and other 
‘beasts of burden, was such as materially to cramp his 
operations, and interfere with his plana. He looked, 
moreover, to be joined, about this time, by a numerous 
body of the nizam's troops, who, penetrating by a dif. 
ferent route, had agreed to meet him as near 22 pos. 
sible to the walls of Bangalore. Nevertheless, though 
anxious to obtain some intelligence of his allies, and un- 
willing that Tippoo should find leisure to recover from 
his alarm, he found it impossible to advance, even 
though reinforced from the rear, earlier than the 28th 
of February. It so happened, that the Mysoreans, hay- 
ing struck their tents on the same day, began to move 
in line diagonal to that pursued by the Britich; and 
the two armies meeting crossed one another, not with- 
out 2 emart and spirited skirmish: yet the enemy, as if 
aware of their weakness, mancurred to evoid a general 
action, They defiled rapidly scross Cornwallis’s front, 
ang turning into a road which ran parallel with that 
which he was parsing, observed, without committing 
themselves, bis future movements, 

We have alluded to the promised junction of « body 
of the nizam’s troops, and to the anxiety which lord 
Cornwallis experienced lest any accident should occur 
to prevent the accomplishment of an object, perhaps 
somewhat too highly esteemed. His present movement, 
indeed, had but the single object in view of clearing the 
approaches for his allies; and, though undertaken with 
a portion only of ‘the army, it answered the purpose. 
On the 12th, 14,000 of the nizam’s cavalry came in— 
‘but such cavalry! Instead of facilitating, they e- 
riously impeded every subsequent operation, being per- 

{edly uae, even as 8 means of obtaining intelligence ; 

Be ast hen ret anurasiel usm es ee 

that they never accounted themselves safe, except 

he midst of the British camp. As yet, however, 

lord Commalts knew nothing of tir tide, or law 

Jesmess, #0 he returned, well pleased with the success of 
his demonstration, to Bangalore. 
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During this movement, and, indeed, for three weeks 
afterwards, strong detechments were constantly em- 
ployed in bringing up from Amboor, and collecting in 
the distrieta round, ballocks and other animals, for the 
transport of slores. It was not, however, till the 4th of 
May that such a train was brought together as could, 
in any degree, authorise the commencement of a forward 
movement; and, even then, the commander in chief 
was laid under the painful necessity of eppesling to the 

| Patriotism and good feeling of individuals, Heppily it 
‘was not made in vain:—‘ almost every officer,” says 
an eye-witness, “carried, st his own expense, two or 
three bullock loads of shot and shells ; and the nizam’s 
troops alone transported 5800 Ibs. of sho! 

Prior to the commencement of his campaign in My. 
sore, lord Cornwallis hed arranged with general Aber- 
crombie, the commander of the forces st Bombay, that 
he should invade Tippoo’s territories from the side of 
Malabar, s0 as to unite with him in his intended ope- 
ations against Seringspatam. Abercrombie had faith. 
fully obeyed his instructions; sud wes now, ss his 
routs gave Notice, in porition at Periapatam, where. be- 
sides being master of a considerable battering train, 
he had collected and laid up extensive magazines of 
tice. It was a main object of the present sdvance to 
open a communication with Abercrombie, to whom all 
departments now looked for the supply of their decply- 
felt deficioncies ; while, at the same time, the hope was 
entertained, that by the rapidity and happy choice of 
their marches, the country through which they were 
about to pass, might be made to support them from 
day to day. But in the laiter of these anticipations 
‘both lord Cornwallis and his followers were deceived. 
Tippoo was too active even for their lightest patrols, and 
made a denert of the provinces, for miles, on either flank 
of the column as it moved forward. 

The privations endured both by the British and na. 
tive troops were very great, and the patience with which 

¢ Se Thomas Monro, 
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they bore them was exemplary ; for the horses and bul. 
locke died by hundreds on the road, and provisions be. 
came hourly more exhausted. At last, however, they 
yeached Arkary, a place on the bank of the Cavery, 
whence the towers and battlements of Seringapatam 
could be seen, rearing themselves proudly above the 
rocks and hills, that give a character to the island on 
which the city stands. Cornwallis found that the My. 
soreans, in anticipation of this move, had seized a atrong 
Position in advance of the river, where they evinced a 
determinetion of measuring themselves with him, should 
he endeavour to force a passage by the ford. He did 
not decline the offered engagement, but halting for the 
night, on the ground which he already occupied, issued 
orders for an. attack three hours before dawn, on the 
following morning. 

In the action, which followei, though evidently one 
of experiment slone, both Tippoo and his troops be- 
haved with singular gallantry, maintaining their ground 
with a degree of steadiness which would have done no 
dishonour to Europeans, and bringing cavalry as well 
as infantry into play with the best effect, ‘ Tippoo,” 
says the same authority to whom we referred 2 short 
time ago, “had not more than 3000 horse in the field ; 
be himself showed much judgment and decision in taking 
up his positions. This was to be expected from his 
character; but the conduct of his infantry excited much 
surprise; —they, stood the fire of musketry often till 
‘our troops were within a few yards of them; they de. 
fended every poat; they rallied wherever the ground 
was favourable ; and when at last driven from the fleld 
they retreated without confusion.” All their gallantry 
and devotion failed, however, to counteract the effects 
of superior discipline and intelligence. Their left being 
broken, after ¢ severe contest, their whole position be- 

came exposed, and they were compelled to fall back with 
at precipitation behind the river. 

gratifying to the feelings of thore engaged, 

tee victory of the 14th of May brought with itno per. 
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manent benefits to the army, The weather was, by 
this time, entirely broken ; the rosds, trampled into the 
consistency of mud, became all but impassable ; and the 
bullocks and horses died by hundreds every day. To 
have commenced, under these cireumatances, the siege 
of a large and populous town, garrisoned, not by a de. 
tachment, bat by the whole military force of a king. 
dom, would have savoured of madness; more especially 
ag the stock of provisions, scanty from the first, began 
rapidly to fail, Lord Cornwallis, therefore, though ex- 
ceedingly distressed at the necessity, made up his mind 
to fall back, and sent orders to general Abercrombie that 
he, in like manner, should retire, expeditiously but 
‘without confusion, from his encampment st Periapatam, 
Meanwhile he himself made such preparations as the 
state of the case seemed to require, The battering train, 
which with infinite labour he had brought up, was de- 
stroyed ; the spare powder was cast into wells, the shot 
buried, and the stores committed to the flames ; after 
which the troops, encumbered only with a slender stock 
of necessaries, scarcely adequate to forty-eight hours’ 
consumption, commenced their unwilling retreat, 

If the men had suffered considerably during the ad- 
vance upon Seringapstam, the privations which they 
endured, while prosecuting their retrogression, far sur- 
passed. any thing to which they had previously been 
aubject, They were not compelled indeed to outmarch 
their physical powers—because it was necessary to 
cover the removal of the hospital, and the means of 
transporting even that were scanty; but of provisions 
the scarcity was awful; and, but for the opportune er- 
rival of a sapply, when all hope af a supply had been 
abandoned, consequences the most serious might have 
tccrned. We have spoken of the alliance which Jord 
Cornwallis had contracted with the chiefs of the Mab- 
ratta nation, and of the alacrity with which these frec- 
dooters engaged to co.operste in the invasion of Mysore. 
‘Until they heard of the successes of the English, how- 
ever, they had, with their accustomed duplicity, kept 
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aloof, and they pushed forward at last only under the 
expectation of sharing in the spoils of Seringapatam. 
But though they arrived too late to render assistance in 
am enterprise undertaken with undue precipitancy, and 
thence impracticable, they came in excellent time to re- 
lieve the distresses of the half-famished soldiers, with 
whom they opened s communication on the second day 
after the retreat was begun, and the miseries of absolute 
destitution were beginning to stare them in the face. 
Happily, the Mahrattas brought with them both grain 
and bullocks, which, with characteristic activity, they 
had gleaned on every march ; and the exorbitant prices 
which they required for both were afforded without a 
murmur by men, whose very existence may be said Ca 
have hung in the balance. 

Notwithstanding the sbortive issue of its losing” 
seene, the results of this campaign were, upon the 
whole, exceedingly favourable to the interests of the 
English, The extreme severity of weather which had 
destroyed lard Cornwallis’s cavalry and draught cattle, 
was experienced in an equal degree by Tippoo, whose 
immediate losses, perhaps, fell short of those of the 
invaders, but whose means of recruiting had become 
greatly less available. In former times the M; 

‘was accustomed to draw his supplies of cavalry horses 
chiefly from the countries of the nizam, and the Mah. 
rattas, both of which, by the progress of the war, were 
shut against hint, while his brood mares, on which also 
he had to a certain degree depended, were fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. His infantry again, if lesa 
disorganized than the cavalry, was good deal dimin- 
ished in numbers, while it eppeared next to impossible 
that he could be able to recruit. He no longer com. 
manded the resources of the kingdom, of which all, 
except a narrow belt of territory, immediately surround.. 
ing the capital, was overran, and even that belt had 
suffered more than the usual visitations of war, being 
swept of its very inhabitants, It is true that here and 
there a strong hold was still gerrisoned in his name; 
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and that provinces, both fertile and populous, obeyed 
the edicts of his deputies ; but almost all of these were 
s0 fer removed from the seat of war ss to contribute in 
no perceptible degree to his strongih as belligerent. 
‘The retreat of the English, therefore, left him powerless 
for offensive warfare, to prosecute which, both moral 
energy and physical force were wanting ; while his chief 
hope for defence lay not more in the strength of Serin. 
gapatam than in the possible exhaustion and poverty of 
the army which threatened it. 

‘Whatever confidence Tippoo might have been in- 
duced to repose in the latter of these contingencies, the 
progress of events soon served to dispel, There was no 
Inck of energy nor any deficiency of power either in the 
British commander, or in the state whose reaources he 
wielded. Lord Cornwallis strained every nerve to re- 
cruit the losses of the army, and to supply those defl- 
ciencies under which it had hitherto laboured, as well 
by calling forth the latent resources of the country, as 
by exercising an unusual but necessary control over the 
company’s revenues, Qn the one hand he opened, 

the agency of captain Read, # negotiation with 
the Brinjarries, a caste of travelhng merchants, who de. 
rive a profitable trade by supplying the armies of the 
native princes with grain. On the other, he directed 
that the Chins ships should be stripped of their trea- 
sure, snd elephants, cattle, and carriages bought, and 
Torwarded from Madses. ‘Nor was he tots totally regardless 
of military operations. Several forts, important on ac- 
count of their situation as commanding the passes through 
the Ghauts, not previously opened, were reduced; 
while both the Mahrattas and the nizam were encour- 
aged to straiten the enemy's limits by overrunping the 
districta, hitherto spared, and cutting off such garrisons 
‘as they found themselves competent to molest. 

Ro passed the summer of 1791, during which Tippoo 
Tmade an ineffectuel attempt to negotiate a peace; and 
in the month of his preliminary arrange- 
ments being complete, lord Cornwallis once more took 
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the field, He opened the campaign by laying siege in 
Succesaion to various strong hill forta which stood in 
the line of his proposed march, and threatened to in. 
commode his communications. These, incinding the 
formidable posts of Nundydroog and Penagra, Savau- 
droog and Ostradroog, were one after another taken, 
some by capitulation, others by assault, and not a few 
by the treachery or cowardice of their commanders. 
‘Keatneghery, however, a fortress inferior in point of 
importance to none, still owed allegiance to the govern- 
ment of Tippoo; nor could all the efforts of colonel 
Maxwell, who, with his brigade, marched egainst it, 
induce the garrison to submit. Nevertheless, enough 
was done to render secure and easy the progress of the 
Brinjarries from point to point, es well as to facilitate 
the approach of convoya from the coast, of which the 
ast and greatest reached Bangalore in safety on the 2d 
of January, 1792. 

Having thus removed every obstacle to the last 
grand push, lord Cornwallis reviewed his army at Os. 
tradroog on the 31st, and on the Ist of February set 
forward in three parallel columns towards Seringspatam. 
‘The right which moved nearest to the enemy consisted 
entirely of infantry and field-pieces ; the left was com, 
posed of light carts, officers’ baggege, and eamp fol- 


yards separated exch of these columns the one from the 
other, and the whole were preceded end covered on 
either flank by the cavslry aud sharpshooters. 
Simultaneous with the advance of the main body 
under Cornwallis were the movements of Abercromby’s 
corps from Malebar, and of the hordes, for they scarcely 
deserve the appellation of armies, of the nizam and the 
Mabrattas, it augured bedly of the strength or courage 
of the Mysoresns, that they offered to these complex 
maneuvres no serious opposition. In front of Corn. 


wallis, indeed, they showed only an oceasional squadron 
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of horse, which hovered along the line of march, and 
the baggage, but which invariably dis 
often as a disposition was made to inter. 
it to give battle, Thus, without being 
‘8 shot, or to surmount any other 
arising out of the absolute devast_ 
y, the British arrived, for the second 
the Cavery, whence the battle- 
tam were once more descried, brist- 
cannon, and garrisoned by not less than 
men, 

stam, the capital of Mysore, is situated on 
in the Cevery, which measures about four 
length from east to west, by one end a half in 
from north to south, The Cavery itself is 
fordable at several points; but the fords were at this 
time covered by entrenchments, which Tippoo, under 
the direction of French engineers, had thrown up as an 
outer line of defence for the city. That line which ex- 
tended about four miles from one flank to the other 
rested ita right upon « hill called the Pagoda Hill. The 
left leaned upon the river ; « broad deep nullah or tank, 
skirted along its inner edge with thorns and aloes, 
covered the front; for the lines ran parallel with the 
hedge, and embraced st convenient distanoes the one 
from the other eight field forts, each of which possessed 
a double ditch, » glacie, a covered way, and s winding 
sortie. ‘These were respectively capable of containing 
from 500 to 600 men, and were armed with guns of s 
wide calibre, which varied in number from ten to twenty. 


fer eee abel Ee 
pita li 
ii 


‘supported by 

the proximity of an impassable swamp: the rear was 
Protected by the river ; and the whole, with the excep. 
don of the extreme right, lay exposed to the fire of all 
he guns mounted in the citadel. 

‘The columns were no sooner halted, and the enemy's 
dispositions examined, than lord Cornwallis despatched 
instrtetions to his more remote divisions to close in 
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upon the southern branch of the stream, while the 
nixam corps should take ground, so es to communicate 
‘both with them and the mein body. In the mean 
while he himself determined to try the effect of a ge- 
neral attack upon Tippoo's lines, with the view of driving 
him back upon the island, gaining possession of the 
fords, and so completing, with as little delay as possible, 
the investment of the place. Orders were accordingly 
passed, with due caution from brigade to brigade, that 
the troops should assemble under arms, in three dis. 
tinct columns, at nine o'clock on the evening of the 6th. 
Neither the tents nor the cannon were, however, to 
quit their ground, inasmuch aa the latter would be use- 
less in the dark, and the act of striking the former 
would inevitably excite suspicion ; whereas it formed 2 
main feature in the general's plan to take the sultan by 
surprise, and to gain, if possible, e footing within his 
works, ere 2 shot should have been fired, Never were 
orders more faithfully or regularly obeyed. ‘The troops 
stood to their arms silently, yet in the highest spirits, 
end formed their columns of attack with a degree of 
calmness which augured well for the futore proceedings 
of the night, To the fret, under general Meadows, 
which consisted of his Majesty's S6th and 76th regi- 


second, com of the 524, Tit, and 74th British 
regiments, of the 4th Bengal, and the 2d and 21et coast 
battalions, had it in charge, under the guidanee af co- 


to carry, by assault, both the Pagods Hill and the re. 

doubt which covered it. Finally, a strong party of 

and lescars, under the orders of major 

Montague followed in reer of all for the purpowe of 

turning the enemy's guns upon themselves so soon as 
wz 
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they should have been taken. Cornwallis himself took 
‘post beside the second column, though he left the ma. 
Dbagement of details as much es possible to colone} 
‘Stuart. 

Midnight was close at hand, and the moon full and 
cloudless, when the troops, arranged as has been just 
described, reached, almost at the same moment, their 
respective points of attack. The centre column passed the 
nullah, and penetrated within the lines undiscovered, 
when, finding no force drawn cut to oppose them, they 
advanced into the encmy’s camp, where all the tents 
were standing. ‘They arrived, indeed, at the royal pa. 
vilion ere 9 single shot was fred, when, by direct ordera 
from the genersl, they broke up into three corps, one 
of which rested on its arms, while the remaining two 
passed onwards. The first made a push for the river, 
which it crossed near 2 redoubt, and failed to enter 
along with the stream of fugitives only through the 
celerity with which the gate wes closed. It then 
wheeled to the right, penetrated through a long bazar 
street, and, traversing the islend, arrived at another 
ford, by means of which the communication with the 
southern country is kept up. ‘That, too, was defended 
by & work on which « couple of guns were mounted, 
and the gatrison found time to discharge one of them ; 
but the assailing party sprang forward with fixed 
bayonets, and in a moment the redoubt was their own. 
There they halted, having fairly cut through the middle 
of the enemy's position, and established « communi- 
cation from one branch of the Cavery to the other. 

‘The success which attended the operations of the 
ood the ite als ee eae 3s to, 
passed iver, and, turning to the swept the 
‘hole ofthe ban, lt formed « fntion wih clonel 
Maxwell's column, which had, in Hike manner, carried 
all before it. Nevertheless, Maxwell had not proceeded 
thus far withont meeting serious opposition. Having 
taken the river st a point where the bottom was rocky, 
and the banka steep, he had Jost some men by the 
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enemy's fire ere his landing was made good, and would 
have, doubtless, suffered more severely had not the sp_ 
proach of Stuart in their rear thrown the Mysoreans 
into confusion. But the enemy, alarmed for their com- 
munications, fled in great confusion, leaving, on the 
right as well as in the centre, the assailants masters of 
the camp. 

‘While these things were passing in other quarters, 
general Meadows advanced upon the enemy’s left, where 
‘he soon found himself in front of a strong redoubt, into 
which the flower of Tippoo’s infantry seemed to have 
been thrown. The grenadiers of the 36th and 76th 
regiments carried the covered way with the bayonet; 
but, when attempting to enter the gorge, they were sa~ 
luted by a volley of grape and musketry, which cut 
down the larger number, and compelled the survivors 
to recoil, Thrice they renewed the attack, and thrice 
were they driven back; but the enemy's ammunition 
Deginning to fail, a fourth asssult was hazarded with 
better effect. ‘The troops rushed, like madmen, within 
the parapet, and 350 Mysoreans died upon their 
bayonets. General Meadows immediately turned the 
head of his column towards the centre, with the view 
of opening a communication with lord Cornwallis ; but, 
an he kept too near to the front of the camp, he passed 
the general in the rear, and halted at Jast only at the 
Pagoda Hill, on the extreme right of the line, 

The consequence of this mistake was to place, for a 
while, lord Cornwallis in a situstion of imminent peril, of 
whices cote, ‘broken up as we have related, only four 
companies of Europeans, and as many of native in- 
fantry, remained with the general. He was furiously 
attacked by the whole of the enemy's left, which, ral. 
Tying sfter the loss of the hill, discovered hia weakness, 
and endeavoured to overwhelm him ere assistance could 
arrive, Happily, the 52d Aa reghoent, which had pene_ 
trated into the island, and became detached from all 
support, after gallantly capturing four pieces of cainon, 
and diapersing « very superior force, came up jast as 
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the fring began. In re-crossing the stream, the men 
hhad missed the ford, by which accident their ammu. 
nition beceme totally damaged ; but they soon supplied 
themselves from a spare cask belonging to one of the 
Dative corps, and now threw in volley upon the 


himself to Meadows. 

80 ended the business of the night; and on the 
Morrow it was found that the field-forts covering both 
flanks of the enemy's position had feilen, and that the 
ausailants were in possession of s line which stretched 
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commensurate with its physical advantages, the arrival 
in camp of certain British officers, whom the sultan, in 
defiance of » capitulation, had long detained in cap_ 
tivity, abundantly proved. Nevertheless, the British 

relaxed not in his exertions for a moment, 
General Abercromby, whom the tardy movements of 
the Hydersbad and Mehratta contingents, had pre- 
‘vented from taking up the ground originally marked out 
for him, was directed to peas over to the north of the 
Cavery, and there to establish himself in a common 
camp with lord Cornwallis’s corps, It was to no pur- 
pose that Tippoo strove, first, by threatening the bag- 
gage, and, latterly, by menacing the column, to hinder 
the execution of this mamenvre: Abercromby made 
good his progress ; and the united armies devoted them~ 
selves to the construction of fascines, and the adjust- 
ment of other matters preparatory to the commencement 
of a siege. , 

A few days being spent in thie manner, and parties 
of horse sent out to hurry forward the tardy allies, lord 
Cornwallis pushed, on the 18th, a detechment acrosa the 
southern bank of the Cavery, and made himeelf master of 
the island on both sides, ‘The troops employed in this 
service displayed equal zeal and spirit ; penetrating into 
the Mysorean camp, cutting about 100 men to pieces, 
and drawing towards themselves the undivided attention 


the 

deepest alarm. He saw that the siege was begun, and 

that the only alternative left was, either to abide the 
a4 
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‘Pave, or else to avert it, by submission, while yet the 
means were in his 

Tippoo was obstinate and brave; but neither his ob- 
stinacy nor his courage mfficed to blind his judgment, 
which assured him that further resistance would be 
fruitless, Emissaries were accordingly sent out, with 
whom lord Cornwallis readily agreed to treat, though 
he intermitted not for a single hour the labours of the 
siege, which was pushed with so much vigour that the 
second parallel soon became complete, while fifty pleces 
of cannon were mounted in the batteries. The scruples 
both of Tippoo and of his vakeels gave way before ar- 
gument go convincing. A treaty waa drawn up, which 
deprived Tippoo of half of his dominions ; hie sons be- 
came hostages in the hands of the English commander ; 
and the troops were informed, in general orders, that 
hostilities were at an end. As Tippoo, however, still 
wavered, and exhibited a disposition to procrastinate, if 
not to evade the fulfilment of the treaty, the batteries 
‘were once more armed, snd for the space of half a day 
the camp assumed all the bustle of renewed warlike 
Preparation. Nevertheless, the cloud soon passed away. 
‘Tippoo affixed his name to the deed; and the ermy, after 
receiving the warmest thanks of ite leader, as well as 
donations of six months’ batta, broke up, and returned 
by detachments to the several points whence it had been 
dawn. 

With the changes which lord Cornwaltis introduced 
into the revenue and judicial systems of Bengal, as well 
as with the general tone of his policy, both foreign and 
domeatic, we have, in this place, no concern. We shall 
Lot, therefore, pause to remark upon them, farther then 
‘by observing, that hey displayed, in all their per’, 
masrke of a lofty and generous mind, eager to promote 
the welfare of the people of Indis, though wanting in 
the degren of Jpowledge requisite in order to cary itn 

In like meaner, the 
Spoons aid wen stecaring das promvorol Sa 
‘war with Tippoo to reduce the settlement of Pandi. 
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cherry, as they fell not within the immediate scope of 
lord Cornwallis’s management, are subjects rather for 
the pen of the general historian than for that of his 
lordship's military biographer. Enough is done when 
we state, that the campaign of Mysore no sooner came 
to a close than lord Cornwallis hastened to Madras for 
the purpose of destroying, by one bold stroke, the re 
mains of French influence in the Carnatic. He found, 
however, on his arrival, that the blow which he medi- 
tated had been already given with effect, and that 

out the vast continent of India Greet Britain 
alone, of all the European nations, maintained an atti- 
tude of power. He therefore devoted a few months to 
the settlement of certain civil affairs, in which the nebob 
of the Carnatic and his creditors were concerned, after © 
which he set sail, amid the regret of all ranks and classes 
of men, for England. 

The reception which awaited him both at court and 
elsewhere corresponded to the value of the services which 
he had rendered to the East Indie Company in parti- 
cular, and to his country at large. From the directors 
he received every mark of respect and gratitude, while, 
in addition to the thanks of both houses of parliament, 
he was elevated by his sovereign to the rank and style 
of a marquis of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This last event befell acon after his arrival 
in London; for the letters patent by which the dignity 
was conferred bear date the 18th of August, 1793, 

From this period up to the month of June, 1798, 
there occurred nothing in the public life of the marquis 
Cornwallis which demands from us any particular notice. 
Reposing, a8 it were, after the labonra of his Indian 
warfare, he passed his time chiefly in London, where, 
‘being appointed maater-general of the ordnance, he gave 
to the king’s government the support of his high cha. 
racter and sober judgment. The condjjon of Ireland, 
however, # prey to anarchy and misrule, and threatened 
from day to day by an invasion from France, appeared 
to demand st the head of its affairs an officer of talent 
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and experience ; and lord Cornwallis was, through no 
solicitation on his part, nominsted to fill the office of 
lord lieutenant. He did not decline the ardnoun task ; 
‘but setting ont from London early in June, arrived on 
‘the 14th at the viceregal lodge in Dublin, 

Lord Cornwallis found his province in that state of 
feverish disquiet which naturally succeeds to the per. 
petration of such atrocities an had recently been com- 
Mnitted in many of the counties, The rebellion was, 
indeed, suppressed, and of its chief instigators many 
‘were secured: but there prevailed, from one end of the 
island to the other, a restless and excited temperament, 
which threatened every moment to bring about 2 fresh 
revolution, It was well known, moreover, that the 
French were preparing two secret expeditions, one at 
Rochefort, the other at Brest, which the reports of spies 
represented as destined for the invasion of Ireland, and 
the lighting up again of the flame which had so recently 
been extinguished. Lord Cornwallis adopted every pre- 
cautionary measore for the preservation of the peace af 


‘The orders which he had issued for a fresh disposi- 
tion of the troops were aa yet but partially obeyed, when 
Lord Cornwallis received intelligence that a French force, 
comisting of 1260 rank and file, a large proportion of 
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geveral Hombert’s manifestoes failed in producing the 
effect which he had enticipsted from them, the people 
contumming, for the most part, inective, if not impartal 
observers of the event, 

As soon as these occurrences became known at Dublin, 
the troopa distributed over the various stations in Con. 
naught were directed to concentrate; and lieutenant-ge- 
neral Lake was sent down to Galway with instractions 
to place himself at their head. At the same time lord 
Cornwallis drew together a strong corps from Leinster, 
which he directed to assemble at Athlone or Carrick 
upon Shannon; while Dublin, Wicklow, , Wexford, Meath, 


tion might be, it was effectually restrained in those 
counties, of which the strongest suspicions were enter. 
tained, while a field force, of not lesa than 7000 men, 
was rendered disposable, and brought to bear, by different 
routs, upon the enemy. 

‘The first encounter which occurred between the French 
and English troops redounded very little to the credit of 
the latter. General Hutchinson’s brigade, which general 
Lake had joined the evening before, threw itself, on 
the 27th, between the enemy and Castlebar, and thongh 
considerably superior in point of numbers, sustained a 
total defeat, The yeomanry companies, of which it was 
principally composed, fled, indeed, as soon os attacked; 
and not a few af the soldiers belonging to the Longford. 
and ey ee passed over to the republicans. 
Still the itry people appeared diffident of commit. 
ting themaeh salve w sbout 1500 alene coming in of whom 
‘8 portion were immediately clothed, and armed with 
muskets, while to the rest were distributed those rude 
and inefficient, though common wespens in all rebellions, 
pikes. Nevertheless, general Hombert maintained 2 bold 
countenance, distributed proclamations, and established 
a provisional government; nor was it deemed pradent 
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to molest him till such a force should have been drawn 
together as would render all hope of successful resist. 
ence visionary. 

The British army lay at this time in two grand divi- 
sions, one under general Lake at Tuam, the other, of 
which Jord Cornwallis was at the head, in Athlone. Be- 
sides these, there were certain lesser detachments, such 
as a body of 2000 men under general Taylor at Boyles ; 
auother, about 500 strong, under sir Thomas Chapman, 
at French Park, and @ battalion or a few companies, 
senttered over various points, wherever the apprehension 
of a popular movement demanded their presence, But 
the period hed arrived when longer to abetein from 
Wringing matters to an issue would have argued not 
only a lack of courage but of prudence. Rumours were 
afloat of the sailing of the Brest squedron, Dublin was 
steted to be on the eve of an insurrection ; and it was 
confidently asserted that numerous bands of rebels were 
moving from Bellinarobe to Clare, and from the western 
and most mounteinous parta of Mayo. It became an 
act of policy to strike at general Hombert ere he should 
‘be supported from one or all of these quarters, and his 
Tittle corps swelled, as it would in that case be, into a 
really formidable army. 

‘On the 30th of August, head-quarters were trans. 
ferred to Ballinamore, patrols being pushed forward as 
far 2s Ballingrobe, about six miles from Hollymonnt, 
On the 1st of September 2 camp was formed at Knock. 
‘hill ; and on the 2d, lord Cornwallis arrived at Tuam, 
where he was joined by two additional regiments. 
From thie point, general Lake was detached to French 
Park, where general Taylor was dizected to join him ; 
and dispositions were made at once to straighten the 
q@memy's left, and to cover the roads leading towards 
the Shannon. The Sd having been devoted to the 
completion of these arrangements, Cornwallis edvanced 
om the 4th as far as Hollymount, with the intention of 
attacking next day the fortified position which the 
emy were exid to have assomed at Castlebar. But 
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the information received that evening, confirmed as it 

‘wes by the reports of his own patrols, led to a totally 

new disposition. Hombert had, it appeared, filed off 

to his left; and though the exact route which he had 

taken could not be immediately ascertained, the dawn 

of day found the British troops in rapid march towards 
Ballinhannis, 


While moving on this line, an orderly from general 
Lake brought intelligence that ‘the enemy were marching 
with great celerity towards Sligo, and that they hed 
Been slightly engaged with the yeomanry of Tubber 
Curry, while passing that place. Lake, who had been 
previously instructed to follow the French, foot by foot, 
‘was now reinforced with general Moore's brigade, while 
the commander-in-chief, passing by French Park to 
Carrick, croased the Shannon, and ascended its eastern 
‘banks, The garrison of Sligo waa at the same time 
directed to fall back, an order which colonel Vesiker 
obeyed with reluctance, after having sustained a charp 
action for the space of an hour at a place called Colooney, 
‘two miles in advance of his post. But the game which 
- general Hombert had hitherto played with singular au. 
dacity, if not with judgment, was now drawing fast to 
aclose, Followed closely in the rear by Lake's divi- 
sion, and headed by thst of lord Cornwallis, he endes- 
youred, by suddenly doubling back in the direction of 
Dumkern, to elnde*the toils; and he succeeded in 
reaching Bellinamuck, ere his pursuers were enabled 
to close in upon him. At that place, however, the cam- 
paign came to en end ; for general Lake, overtaking and 
forcing him to give bettle, the rebels immedistely dis- 
persed, and the French brigade, now reduced to little 
Tore than 800 men, laid down their arms, 

‘With the exception of this triding affhir (for to 
speak of it as s campaign were to misapply the term), 
the period of lord Cornwallis’s vicerege) administration, 
which extended over 2 space of neerly three years, was 
not distinguished by any occurrence of which we are 
ealled upon to take notice. We express ourselves thus, 
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‘because the great and important measure of the union, 
though carried through under his auspices, lies beyond 
the ecope of such work as the present ; and were the 
case otherwise, the merit of conducting thet transaction 
to an issue belongs rather to the secretary for the time 
aioe Sin fo hes ee , therefore, is 

done by stating, thet his government was firm and 
equitable; that it corresponded with the general tone of 
his character, and was worthy of the reputation which 
he had acquired elsewhere ; and thet when on the 
ehenge of administration, which occurred in 1801, he 
withdrew from the exercise of his high functions, he 
carried with him the respect and esteem of all the loyal 
people of Ireland. But he retired not even now into 
the shades of private life. Within s short time after 
his return to England he was selected to represent the 
interests of Great Britain at the congress appointed to 
adjust the terms of a permanent peace with France, of 
which the preliminaries had been signed by the mi_ 
nisters of both countries on the 1st of October, 1801. 
In this capacity he quitted London on the Ist of No- 
‘vember, and, attended by a numerous suite, crossed over 
to Calais, whence he proceeded, after an interval of two 
days, to Paris, 

Tt were foreign to the design of this work were we 
to give any minute sccount of the tedious and unsatis. 
factory negotiations which preceded the treaty of Amiens, 
‘We content ourselvea with reminding the reader that, 
though personally flattered and caressed both in Paris 
and at Amiens, lord Cornwallis found that the negoti- 
ations which he had been appointed to conduct went on 
very heavily, and that a spirit of procrastination, of 
Pi por tccahiagactly panto Pompe gape fd aor 

fal influence over the proceedings of his fellow-diplo- 
matiata. It was to no purpose that he strove to hurry 
forward the completion of treaty, to delay and retard 
which excuses were continually invented, The French 
government, without deigning to notice his remoo- 
strences, pursued its own objects with ceascleas dil- 
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gence; nor were matters brought to a crisis till England 
in her turn began again to assume the imposing attitude 
which abe bad somewhat too hastily laid aside. Then, 
indeed, the weruples of the first consul gave way; and 
treaty, to discuss which the plenipotentiaries of the 
several powers had met so early as the beginning of 
December, was on the 29th of March, 1802, formally 
ratified. 

Baving effected this object, lord Cornwallis retarned 
to England, with the firm intention of spending the 
remainder of his days in honourable retirement from 
public life, Disease, the effect rather of hard service 
than of age, had begun of lete to undermine his con- 
stitution ; and he felt that a respite from the cares and 
anxieties of official employment was essential to his 
oe ee hie eco But the place which 
in the estimation of his sovereign and of 
ster was too elevated to permit the gratification 
it desire. He had enjoyed the blessings of do- 
little more than two years, when he waa 
upon to assume the chief direction of the 
Company’s affairs; and the call was mede 
stances, which, in the opinion of 8 man 
of his lofty and patriotic principles, forbade 
‘attempt to elude obedience. oe Te ai 
ministration, not more brilliant than judicious, had 
given excessive umbrage to a majority in the court of 
directors, who reprobsted as unnecessary wars waged for 
existence, and complained even of the amount of ter. 
vitory which their victorious armies had acquired. A 
cry was raised that the pacific policy, on the mainte. 
nance of which the prosperity of British India umat 
ever depend, had been wantonly and grossly abandoned ; 
and thet the revenmes of the country were brought into 


difficult to raise them. When these things were stated 
to lord Cornwallis, and it was gravely added, that to 
hitn both the directors and the king’s government looked _ 
as the single individual, competent by his influence 
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and talents to correct the evils, he felt that to refuse 
‘the office thus pressed upon him would be to sacrifice 
great public duty et the shrine of private convenia 
ence, Such had never been his practice hitherto; and 
neither the weight of years nor a melancholy accumu. 
lation of infirmities prevailed to draw him into its adop- 
tion now. 

On the 28th of June, 1805, the subject of this me- 

moir landed at Caloutta, and, for the second time, 
‘undertook the responsible and arduous task of super- 
intending the affairs of the Anglo-Indian empire. Nei. 
ther the condition of his body nor the state of his mind, 
Highed op, oe rom time to time St wi, by Hashes of 
original vigour, were, however, at all competent to sup. 
port » charge so Isborious; nor, indeed, did he long 
survive the incessant and harassing toil to which his 
new situation rendered him subject. After mpending the 
whole of the summer in conducting tedious and unpro- 
fitable negotiations, of which it was the object to bring 
about a peace between the Mahrattas end the Company, 
the governor-general found himself compelled to take 
the command of the army: on his way to join which 
‘his illness assumed a cheracter which the skill of his 
medical attendants failed to relieve. After lying nine 
days in 8 state of insensibility, relieved by short and 
occasional intervals of consciousness, he expired on the 
5th of October, 1805, at Gaseepore, near Benares, where 
asplendid monument, erected to his memory by the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, still marke the place of 
‘his sepulture, 
‘Phus died, in the 67th year of his age, one of the 
most upright and patriotic individuals whom England, 
fertile as she once was, and, perhaps, continues to be, 
in honest public men, has ever been so fortunate as to 
produce, 

‘That his talents, either as a statesmen or a soldier, 
‘belonged to the loftiest order, it were ridiculous in the 
extreme to assert; but of the purity of his intentions, 
even in cases where the results may have proved wnfor- 
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tanate, his very enemies, supposing him to have had an 
enemy, could not entertain ¢ doubt. The revenue and 
fudicial system which he introduced into the Bengal 
provinces, for example, whatever its practical effects may 


od Se ety of, Bia Slows whale Se raat Sa 
successful of that in the Carolinas and 
Fieinie ven hin ea boarssten of tha eharoeee 
which attaches to a brave and active officer, to an 
honourable and upright man. 

‘When we pasa, however, from the broad ground of 
general remark, that we may examine into the details of 
Jord Cornwallis’s public life, it cannot be denied that 
while we discover much that deserves our commend. 
ation, we observe likewise many and striking errors, dege- 
nerating, in some instances, into positive faults, As 2 
military officer, and it is in that capacity elone thet we 
are called upon to discuss his merits, lord Cornwallia 
possessed indomiteble courage, activity, coolness, per- 
severance, and circumspection. No man knew better 
how to conduct s movement throngh a hostile country ; 
no man could be more at his ease while superintending 
the formation of his troops in sn enemy’s presence, or 

a battle began. 


probable effects of dissster,— it must be confessed thet he 
waa deplorably deficient. Of this, his mode of con. 
ducting the war, both in America and Mysore, affords 
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1798, folly bears us out in the conclusion which we 
‘have ventured to draw. Besides that the season of the 
‘year was then too far advanced to invite the precipitation 
of hostilities, the stete of the magazines was such ea to 
render success next to impossible ; nor could the dis. 
astrous retreat that followed affect with one moment's 

warprise any one 2d all conversant with militery oper. 
ations. If it be urged that lord Cornwallis depended 
for supplies upon the Mahruttas, and that the tardiness 
of their exrival threw him out in ali his calculations, we 
anawer, that a prudent general will never permit the 
subsistence of his troops to turn upon any accident of 
time ; and that to barbarian sllies he will scarcely look 
for more than that secondary species of assistance which 
arises from straitening the enemy's resources, and 


scene in his American warfare lies open to many and 
serious charges, to which we have already, while de. 
seribing the siege of York-town, ellnded in terms suf. 
ficiently explicit. ‘The vigour of conduct which he hed 
displayed on several less important occasions seems to 
have entirely abandoned him there, Hed he adopted 
the bold but prudent measure of forcing a retreat while 
‘Washington was yet at e distance, he would have saved 
the flower of his army, though he lort the town, — and 
even Later than this, the name resource was open to him, 
though, doubtless, at greater hasard, and beset with 
mote urgent difficulties, Nor is this all: his precipi- 
tate ebandonment of the outer position, that he might 
shut himeelf up in a place only half fortified, and incon 


Lore ee peimnirialgh erkorargr echt ntt 
‘Clinton had promised. event, indeed, proved that 
had the investment of ‘is ple bon deferred bat a 
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single week, the disgrace which attached to the British 
arms by the surrender at York-town would have been 
avoided, 

Having thus pointed out what we conceive to be the 
main defects of lord Cornwallis's military character, it 
ig necessary that we should be equally careful in drawing 
the attention of the reader to those points in which he 
peculiarly excelled. We have alluded to the facility 
Ywith which he handled troops under fire, and altered his 
Gispositions either for attack or defence in the presence 
ofanenemy. The batile of Camden affords an excellent 
ihustration of that facility. “In spite of a sudden meet- 
ing in the dark, he seized with happy promptitude 2, 
position every way adapted to the nature and extent of 
his army, and held the defensive tills rash endeavour 
on the part of general Gates to change his order of battle 
gave an opportunity to atteck with advantage. It was 
not neglected ; and a2 great and brilliant victory re- 
warded the decision of the English general. 

Tua like manner the capture of Tippoo’s lines, and the 
vigour with which the siege of Seringspatam was pressed, 
equally display, though under different circumstances, 
the power which lord Cornwallis possessed of wielding 
masses of men with eccurecy and quickness. By the 
former he gave ample proof of capability both to plan 
and to execute a series of complicated and difficult man. 
wuvres ; by the latter his activity was rendered not less 
conspicuous than hia knowledge of engineering in one 
of its wost difficult branches, Now an officer, who is 
never more at home than on a field of battle, or in front 
of an enemy's town,—who is master of mancuvre, « 
akilful leader both in advance and retreat, and familiarly 
acquainted with the capsbilities of all under his com. 
mand,—cannot even, though wanting in other and not 
Jess exsential points, be accounted » mean man in the list 
of military commanders. To MexIbarough, to Peterbo. 
rough, or even to Wolfe, we should certainly not compare 
him; but the marquis Cornwallis is, a name of which 
‘the British army hes no cause to be ashamed. 

o@ 
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Lord Cornwallis married, July 14. 1768, Jemima 
Tollikens, daughter of James Jones, eequire, by whom 
he had one son and one dsughter. The former, who 
‘waa born October 19.1774, succeeded to the marquisate, 
which became extinct by the failure of heirs male in the 
‘Dext generation. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR RALPH 
ABERCROMBY, K.B. 


1783-4.~-1801. 


Rauru Aseromomey was born at Menatrie, in the 
parish of Logie, in Scotland, on the 7th of October, 
1783-4, He was the eldest son of George Abercromby, 
esq. of Tullibody, by Mary the daughter of ——Dun- 
das 5.8 lady who, with great amiability of manners 

and numerous accomplishments, possessed much of the 
strong sound sense that characterised the race from 
which she aprang. 

‘We have not been able to discover that the futare 
hero of Aboukir was distinguished as a boy by any 
peculiarities either of taste or character. He is repre- 
sented, indeed, in the traditions of his native villoge as 
having exhibited more than the ho enstomary grevity of 
Youth ; or, to use the homely but expressive language 
of our grey-headed informant, “ as a douce solid lad, no 
muckle gien to daft like jinks, and liken weel to roam 
about by his lane.” But of the authenticity of this 
tradition no proof has been afforded us, nor have sny 

particular instances of singularity or unsocisbility been 
Larterorps It is probable, therefore, that his “solidity,” 
if exceeding that of strong-minded youths in general 
displayed itself in no very urusual manner, though the 
renown acquired by the men cansed, in this instance, an 
it in apt to do in others, the most ordinary acta of the 
‘boy to be remembered and commented upon. 

"The education of the subject of this memoir seems to 
have been conducted on a somewhat general plan, though 
with a greater degree of care than usually marked the 
‘proceedings of Scottish comntry gentlemen in the begin~ 
ning and middle of the last century. reed 
for example, after passing through the customary school 
course at Rugby, 2 eats Bete ae Se. emery of 

° 
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Edinburgh, snd subsequently of that of Gottingen, 
ae ee ee ee ccact wo ony pertnlae 
ine ‘but ranged indifferently over the felds both of 
literature and. science. It does not even appear that, 
though destined all along for the profession of arms, the 
subjects usually regerded 2s essential to the completion 
of a soldier's early training occupied more than e just 
Proportion of his time, Nevertheless, the great end of 
all intellectoal discipline was in his case folly attained, 
The mind accustomed to exercise itself, and to find 
Pleasure in exercise, experienced neither difflculty nor 
Yabour in acquiring that species of knowledge which is 
called military ; for it is certain that wherever talents 
exist they may, unless permitted to grow obtuse through 
idleness, Latprrnesy with equally good effect to almost 
purpose either of peace or war. 
is womewhat remarkable dat thee should not have 
occurred in the early life of sir Ralph Abercromby a 
Hagia evant of wit tn gach 6 wrk we press 
to give an account Though his country 
wats ven ose et oA 
rom! no his 
sional acquirements to account, till he had attained to 
the rank of major-general ; at least we have been un- 
able to ascertain either the date of any service performed 
byhim, orthe field on which it was accomplished, prior to 
the memorable era of 1793. When, therefore, we give, 
in few words, « statement of bis upward progress on the 
Tadder, and add to that account that he held 
the situation when very young of side-de-camp to sir W. 
Pitt in Germany, we shell have done all that in thin 
stage of our narrative cen be expected at our hands. 
Mr. aaa Rene comma Beene dete Maced 
@3. 1756, when he was eppointed to a 
the 3d dragoon guards. He boone lestcnes ie the 
same regiment February 19. 1760; captain, Sd horse 
April 24, 1762; major, June 6, 1770; and lieutenant 
a, Pays 19. sab ‘With this corps, otherwise 
‘the Carabiners, he served chiedy in. Ireland, 
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throughont the greater pert of the American war, and 
‘was transferred towarda it close with the rank of brevet 
colonel to the 103d foot. But of the 193d foot he 
retained the command only till 1788, when the regiment 
wan disembodied, and himself placed upon half pay. In 
that situation he remained till September, 1787, when 
@ promotion placed him on the list af major-genersle ; 
« position which, in 1790, was rendered, in @ pecuniary 
paint of view, more valuable by his appointment to the 
coloneley of the 69th foot. ‘The regiments which be 
muocessi vely obtained were the 6th foot, April 26. 1792; 
the 7th dragoon guards, November 5. 1795 ; and the 
2d dragoons, or Scotch Greys, on November 2.1796. To 
this meagre list of dates it is only necessary to add, that 
he represented in parliament, from 1774 to 1780, he 
county of Kinross; but that he made no attempi to 
vender himself conspicuous either as a party-man or 2s 
‘a politician. 

‘It augurs largely of the estimation in which his talents 
were held, that on the breaking out of hostilities in 1793 
general Abercromby, though hitherto untried in the 
presence of an enemy, was selected to accompany the 
duke of York to Flanders, sa a general of division. The 
better to assist him in discharging the duties of that 
office, the local rank of Keutensnt.general was conferred 
‘upon him ; and the manner in which he conducted him- 
wolf on many trying cetasions gave ample proof thet the 
distinction had not been misplaced. It is not our in- 
‘endion to demi in detail the campaigns of 1794 and 
1795, over the management of which general Aber 
etomby exerted no contol; nor yet to give any minute 
account of particular operations for which he, ss a sub. 
ordinate officer, was little Enough is 
‘when we atate that in the affair of Cateau (April 2 
1794), where the guidance of the advanced guard was 
committed to him, he displayed both courage and con. 
duct of a very high order; that #t Turcoign (May 17. 
1794) the division of which be war in command stormed 
the enemy’s lines, ta slous of il the eehartae omnes, 
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effectually performed the service required of it; and 
that on the following day he covered the retreat across 
the Morgue, and saved, by his akilfal dispositions, the 
army from totel destruction. In like manner his be- 
haviour at Tournsy commanded the applause of all by 
whom it was witnessed, and contributed, in no trifling 
degree, to the mecess of the operation; while at the 
disastrous action of Dommel, —at the battle of the Waal, 
—at Nimeguen,—and, indeed, wherever an oppor= 
tunity offered, —he fully established his claim to be 
regarded both asa gallant and a judicious officer. At 
‘Nimeguen he received a wound, of which he took no 
notice till the firing had ceased; and even then he could 


ypelled. 
Left in an exposed position along the banks of the 
frozen Waal, and threatened by 2 force which it would 
have been madness to oppose, Abercromby was driven 
to the painful necessity of spiking his heavy guns, de. 
stroying his stores, and falling back on the 4th of Ja- 
wuary towarda the Leck. But he was not allowed te 
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By thia retrogression Abercromby brought his co_ 
Tumons into contact with those of general Walmoden, the 
leader of the German auxiliaries ; and now, in the ab- 
sence of the duke of York, commander-in.chief of the 
allied armies, Educated in what has emphatically been 
described ax the old school, Walmoden appears to have 
looked only to his front, while Pichegru, at the head of 
70,000 men, was mancenvring on both his flanks. The 
consequence waa a flerce attack, delivered at » moment 
when it was least expected, and a desperate action fought 
under every disadvantage of imperfect information as 
‘well as inferiority of numbers. The allies were driven 
from their ground, with the loss of their camp equi- 
page, and reduced to the necessity of bivouscking in the 
open fields during the depth of an usually severe winter ; 
nor did aught preserve them from utter annihiletion 
except the determined bravery of the rear-guard, com. 
posed entirely of British troops, and acting under the 
ordera of general Abercromby. 

‘To trace from day to day the course of thiy over. 
matched army, and to describe the numerous akirmishea 
which occurred between the patrols in retreat and the 
enemy in advance, would occupy more space than the 
limite of our work can afford, without conveying either 
instruction or amusement to the reeder. Let it suffice 
to state that to every imaginable hardship and inconve- 
nience that gallant band was exposed, and thet both 
officers and men pore up under their reversea with ad~ 
mirable perseverance and magnanimity. Followed 
closely by 8 numerous and determined enemy, they 
halted and faced about from time to time, receiving, with 
the utmost coolness, an attack wherever offered, and re- 
pulsing the assailants. In like msnner, the patience 
‘and discipline of the troops, though sorely tried, as well 
throagh the increasing hostility of the inhabitants as 
‘by the rigours of the season, on no occasion gave way. 

convinced that the country was no longer tene. 
ble, ind looking only to the sea for safety, they bore, 
with the most praiseworthy resignation, the privetions 
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required at their hands ; for the instances were rare, in. 
deed, in which the neglect of the inbabitants was visited. 
with violence, or the honour of the British name tar. 
mshed by acta of plunder or rapine. Their route led 
towards Deventer, which they reached on the 27th of 
January ; and of the difficulties of thet movement some 
ides may be formed by perusing the following extracts 


water, that day. For the 
8 dimmal prospect appeared as none of us wan 


: 
| 
i 
; 


‘being quite exhausted, and without of reaching 
thele destinations cal Hf they cose lee ight of the 
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column of march, though but 1 few minutes, it being 
dark, and no track to follow, there was no chance of 
finding it again, In this state, numbers were induced 
to ait down or creep under the shelter of bushes, where, 
weary, spiritless, and without hope, « few minutes con. 
signed them to aleep; but, ala! whoever slept awakened 
no more, their blood almost instantly congealed in their 
‘veins, the spring of life soon dried up; and if ever 
they opened their eyes it was only to be sensible of the 
last moments of their existence. Others, sensible’ of the 
danger of sitting down, but having lost the column, 
wandered up and down the pathless waste, surrounded 
with darknesa and despair; no sound to comfort their 
ears but the bleak whistling winds; no sight to bless 
their eyes but the wide, trackless desert and shapeless 
drift; far from human help, far from pity, down they 
sank to rise no more. 
© About half past ten o'clock at night we reached 
Brickborge, where, to add to our misfortunes, we could 
hardly find room to shelter ourselves from the weather, 
every house being already filled with Hessian infantry, 
who are in no respect friendly to the English. In se 
veral houses they positively refused us entrance, and 
in every one refused us admittance to the fire; at the 
same time they posted centries by the cellar doors to 
prevent the inhabitants from selling us any liquors; 
even their commanding officer pushed, with his own 
hands, 4 number, of our men, neck and heels, out of 
his quarters. Thus we were situated, till, partly by 
force, partly by stealth, we crept in where we could, 
glad to obtain the shelter of a house at any rate. 
* January 17th. —We halted this day, and in the 
ing waggons were sent out with s number of men 


umber were found in the route 
greater number who had straggled farther off were 
ever heard of more. In one place seven , one 
woman, and « child were found dead; in another, a 
man, s woman, and two children ; in another, a map, 
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‘= woman, and a child ; and an uvhappy woman being 
she, with her husband snd infant, 


‘8 village, not a house, but what bears witness to uur 
misery, in containing some dead, and other dying: 
some sre daily found, who have crawled into housea 
aingly ; other houses contain five, six, or seven together, 
some dead or dying, or unable to walk ; and es for those 
‘that are able, it is no easy matter for them to find their 
way; for the country is one continued desert without 
roads, and every track filled up with the falling and 
drifting snow. Add to all this, that the inhabitants are 
gur most inveterate enemies, and, where opportunity 
offers, will rather murder a poor, lost, distressed English. 
man than direct him in the right way— several in- 
stances of which we have already known.” 

In this condition, and after enduring such privations, 
the army reached Deventer, where a few days of rest 
had been anticipated, but no repose was granted to them, 
Pichegru trod in their footsteps; and on the 29th the 
retrest was resumed, efter all that remained of stores, 
aatillery, and spare equipments, had been destroyed. 
‘Nevertheless, the officer were alert, the men orderly, 
and the countenance presented to the enemy so bold, 
that every effort to stay their progress, or seriously mo- 
leat the line of march, failed. Thus they arrived at 
Bremen in Lower Saxony, jaded, indeed, and destitute 
of supplies, but unbroken in spirit, and unimpaired in 
discipline; whenee, on the 14th of April, they began to 
embark in the fleet sent round for their reception, and, 
‘before the end of the month, were asfely Janded 


The behaviour of general Abercromby throughout 
the campaigns of 1798, 1794, and 1795, and mare es- 
pecially during the retreat, af which on account has just 
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‘been given, fixed upon bim the eyes of his country and 
the government, and excited the highest expectations of 
‘his fature career. The consequence was, that when, in 
the sutumn of 1795, it was found necessary to prepare 
an expedition for the West Indies, where the French 
had made of late unexpected efforts to establish a mu- 
periority, he was, to the great satisfaction of all em 
ployed, appointed to take command of the troops. The 
army assembled on the present occasion fell not short 
of 25,000 men, of which rather more than 3000 were 
cavalry ; and its equipment, as to stores, appointments, 
medicines, and clothing, was, perhaps, the most com- 
plete that ever distinguished a field force sent out from 
the shores of Grest Britain. 

Had the same good sense been displayed in the ms. | 
negement of that fine body of men, which was exhibited 
in the mode of preparing it for service in e tropical 
climate, many valusble lives might have been preserved, 
and & prodigious waste of money and material avoided. 
Unfortunately, however, this proved not to be the case. 
‘The fleet, instead of sailing in detachments as the ves. 
tela procured their respective complementa of men, was 
detained til! late in the autumn at St, Helens, in order 
that the whole, proceeding in a body, might create an 
impression on the minds of the enemy such as should 
render all idea of resistance Husory. The consequence 
of this device, with whom originating we know not, 
proved lamentably disastrous. On the 27th of October, 
the fect being ready for ves, the weather, which had 
long threatened, became violently tempestuous ; inso. 
annch that several shipe were driven frorn their anchor, 
and more than one stranded. Nor were the after for. 
tunes of the expedition more prosperous, for a time, than 
this sad commencement. On the 11th of November 300 
sail got under weigh, only that their progress might be 
arrested by an accident which befell the sdmiral; snd 
‘when, on the 15th, a second attempt was made, the fury 
of the elements rendered it abortive. A severe storm 
headed the fleet soon after it had cleared the Isle of 
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Wight ; and such vessels as escaped destruction were 
compelled to return to Portsmouth. 
Admiral Christian, a brave and ragged seaman, bore 


possible, Again he weighed anchor on the 9th of De- 
cember, and, on the 19th, was again overtaken by a 
tempest ; which, besides destroying utterly several of the 
worst found among the transports, dispersed the re. 
mainder beyond the chances of immediate re-union. 
‘There wea no bearing up against misfortunes so severe, 
and of such frequent occurrence : the idea of moving in 
8 body was abandoned; and general Abercromby, in 
the Arethusa frigate, led out, on the 14th of February, 
as many troop-ships as could be conveniently aseembled. 
"These suffered but little delay during the passage; and 
on the 14th of March reached Barbadoes, the point of 
geueral rendezvous in the West Indies, 

Tt chanced that, of the vesscls dispersed during the 
gales above alladed to, several had accomplished, alone, 
or in petty squadrons, the outward voyage; 
Abercromby, therefore, found himself at the head of a 
very respectable force, with which, after sufficient time 
hhad been allotted for refreshment, and the organisation 
of depéts, he proceeded to carry the design: of the ex- 
pedition into effect, His first sttempt was on Dominica 
and Berbice, both of which submitted to » detached 


‘tanée, the principal place in the inland, and a post of 
some strength ; and Morne Chebot, a position command 
fag the main approach to the capital, was gallantly car- 
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ried by generals Moore and Hope. Nevertheless, Morne 
Fortunée was not reduced tH after considerable labour 
had been endured, and some loss sustained, both from 
sickness end the sword. The face of the country, in. 
deed, presented obstacles of no common nature; for the 
hills were steep and rugged, and the means of transport 
available both for cannon and stores were supplied en. 
tively by the seal of the seamen, Yet on the 14th of 
May the batteries began tofire; and on the night of 
the 17th an outwork was stormed. From that period 
the siege went on regularly, but with great spirit ; and 
on the 26th the place submitted on capitulation, the 
inhabitants passing once more under the dominion of 
Great Britain, and the garrison becoming prisonera of 


war. : 

As soon as he had reduced certain refractory bands, 
which, retiring into the interior, carried on, for a while, 
an extremely harassing warfare, general Abercromby 
set sail for St, Vincent's, where he made good his 
landing, without sustaining any opposition, on the 8th 
of June, On the 10th, an intrenched position, slong 
the ridge of a mountain called the Virée, was attacked ; 
and three out of four redoubts being carried, the enemy 
gladly accepted the terms which humanity prompted 
general Abercromby to offer, The island submitted as 
St. Lucie had done, end, strange to say, under circam- 
tances in ell respects similar. Though the governor, 
with the main body of the gerrison, lsid down their 
arms, bands of fugitives, uniting with the Caribe in the 
woods, gave to the British ermy a long and troublesome 
occupation ; for it wes not till the month of September 
that famine, rather than disasters in the field, compelled 
these savage warriors to capitulate. In sddition to the 
French brigends, 5000 Caribe threw themselves, on 
this occasion, on the merey of the conquerors, and 
‘were transported in a body, first to Iale Ratan, in the 
gulf of Mexico, and eventually to the continent of 
South America. 

‘This war of skirmishers being ended, and the settles 
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ments of Guiana and Esquibo reduced, general Aber. 
cromby vet sail for England, whither busloew, pardy 
of a private, partly of e public nature, 
bat his sojourn there was brief: rageadlie pene 
February, 1797, to his command ; and proceeded without 
delay to complete the circle of bis conquests by en 
attack, first upon Trinidad, and afterwards on Porto 
Rico. The former of these exploits was of easy attain. 
ment ; for Trinidad hoisted the English ensign without 
striking « blow ; but the latter proved not only dis. 
astrous, but unfortunate. Porto Rico held out ; and its 
situation, on a narrow neck of land, separated from the 
main by an erm of the sea, placed it beyond the reach 
of insult from the force employed for its reduction. 
General Abercromby, therefore, after landing his troops, 
and trying to no purpose the effect of « fire across the 
y, abandoned the design as impracticable ; and, 
5H ae Cf S80. Set, Of bo AL ecerend 0 he 
yy, Teturned to Barbedoes, Not long after this 
he resigned his command and withdrew, carvying the 
ericem and respect of the soldfery along with him, to 


At the period of which we cre now treating, even 
trivial successes by Jand called forth the marked appro- 
bation of the British government ; and general Aber- 
cromby’s recent acquisitions being really of some 
importance, he fond that his claims to distinetion and 
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himself mecessfully to restore to the army thet strict 
discipline which the nature of the service in which it 
was employed had in some degree impaired. But he 
‘was not called upon in person to direct any military 
movement ; for, in the spring of 1798, lord Cornwallis 
arrived to take upon himself the twofold duty of lord- 
lieutenant and commander of the forces. Aa & neces- 
ssry consequence, sir Ralph Abereromby widaisew 
and, transferring his 

fed onthe Sao My te dane of But pra 
of the army which oecupied Scotland, 

He had exercised this pacific command something 
more than twelve months, when a field of operation un- 
expectedly opened out to him much more congenial to 
‘hia inclination as well as to his talents. The sup- 
Pression, in a great degree, of the Irish rebellion, and 
the situation of the French armies, with difficulty main.. 
taining their ground in Italy, and hard pressed on the 
Upper Rhine, determined the English government to 
attempt once more the liberation of Holland and the re- 
establishment of the stadtholder in his ancient dignities, 
‘This scheme, desirable in itself, ex calculated to deprive 
the enemy of one of his richest provinces, appeared the 
more practicable that the Dutch people, and especially 
the seamen belonging to the fleet, were represented as 
enduring with impatience the French yoke, and ready 
to muster about the Orange flag no soon as it should be 
hoisted. A large army, computed at 25,000 men, ac. 
cordingly began to assemble along the coast of Kent; 
and sir Ralph Abercromby again selected to take rank, 
next under his former chief, the duke of York, received 
orders to place himself at the head of that particular 
corps with which it was resolved to effect a landing snd 
secure s hold upon the country. 

Barly in June, 1799, Abercromby was at his post, 
facilitating, by every means in his power, the organisation 
and equipment of the force which he had been ap. 
pointed to command. His exertions being ably seconded 
by oth offers snd men, end the samen exhibiting 

‘Vou. 1. 
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this, as on all occasions, not less intelligence than * 
& corps of 12,000 infantry, with artillery and 2 
oops af horse, wes embarked and ready for sailing 
second week in August. Nor was time unne. 
wasted after the men and stores were on 
3 for on the 13th the fleet quitted its anchorage, 
in epite of a wuccession of adverse and boisterous 
i, the coast of Holland became visible on the 21st, 
immediate preparations were made to effect 2 landing ; 
end the troops were already under arms for that 
purpose, when the storm, which hed subsided for 2 
time, came on again with fresh violence, and the ad_ 
tniral was compelled to consult the safety of his fleet by 


cy 


Hie 


‘There were two distinct abjects which the general 
and admiral were required to effect aa preparations for 
the still more important business of the armament. 
There lay ut this time in the Texel 2 Dutch fleet, con- 
sinting of eight eail of the line, three frigates, and a 
sloop, the whole under the command of admiral Storey. 
(Of these vice-admiral Mitchell, the immediate coadjutor 
of sir Ralph Abercromby, had it in charge to take 
possession, — by treaty, provided he found the Dutch 
officers and men inclined to hoist the Orange flag, — 
by force of arms should his summons be neglected. On 
the part of the land forces, again, it wes their business 
to effect a debarkation as near as possible to the Helder 
point; to intrench themselves there so soon as they 
ahould have reduced the forts end batteries in the 
vicinity, and to await, in a secure position, the arrival 
of reinforcements. These, however, were to consist, 
not only af the second division of the Britich army, 
under the duke of York, but of 17,000, or 18,000 
Russians, for whom the means of transport hed been 
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despatched so early aa July to the Beltic, and who, 
after touching at Yarmouth, were to proceed direct to 
Holland. Thus, then, the fleet and army which now 
threatened the Dutch shores could be regarded only ag 
the advanced guard of a force much more formidable, — 
whether judiciously thrown into action alone and, as it 
‘were, totally unsupported, it is not worth while very 
minutely to enquire. 

‘When the British army first began to assemble, no- 
thing more was known, respecting its destination, than 
thst it was about to proceed, under sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, on some secret but important expedition. It 
is more than probable that, even then, the French di- 
rectory entertained tolerably correct suspicions touching 
ite future scene of action ; for Holland was felt to be 
at once the weakest and the most important portion of , 
the republican territory exposed to an attack from the 
eea, But, however this may be, the British govern. 
ment soon deprived its general of any advantege which 
a state of doubt on the part of his enemies might have 
afforded, by avowing to the world the designs which it 

entertained, and the reasons on which its hopes of me. 
cess were founded. The consequence was, that 
Brune, the French commandant of Batavis, aware be- 
forehand of the coming storm, made strenuous efforts 
to collect means by which its violence might be resisted. 
The Batavian national guard was every where called 
out; fresh levies of regular troops were ordered, and 
a body of 10,000 French soldiers being held in hand, 
it was estimated that upwards of $0,000 men might be 
brought, in the course of a few days, to bear upon any 
point which chanced to be threstened. Meanwhile, the 
coast was guarded by flying corps, of which one, 
amounting to 6000 or 7000 of all arms, observed the 
paint of the Helder from s strong position et Keetem, 
about six miles from the shore. 

Such was the state of preparation among the enemy, 
when, at two o’elock on the morning of the 29th, the 
British troops took their stations in the boats of the 

ra 
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fleet, and, covered by s heavy fire from the brigs, armed 
transports, and other lighter vessels, began to spproach 
the Helder point. No attempt was made to oppose the 
landing, even by a fire of artillery, though numerous 
white tents, seen over the waving sand hills, gave in. 
dication that a hostile force was near ; but scarcely had 
the leading division begun to move forward when it was 
assailed with grest fury, in front, by infantry, on the 
right, by a body of chassears a cheval. Nothing could 
exceed the collected gallantry with which that charge 
was met, Though grievously hampered on the right 
by the nature of the platesu, and unable to bring more 
than one battalion into line in that quarter, general 
Abereromby received the enemy with s firmness which 
entirely disconcerted them; while he pushed forward 
bis Light troope from the left, and overlapped, with 
volume of fire, that portion of the Batavian line which 
endeavoured to bear down his centre. Meanwhile fresh 
regiments came up, 28 the seamen, who spared no ex- 
ertion, succeeded in rowing them ashore; and the 
enemy, already more than matched, gave way, at first 
reluctantly, but, in the end, with great confusion. 
General Dandaels, who commanded the Dutch, fell back 
upon his camp at Keetem, while Abercromby bivou- 
acked that night among the sand hills, which his men 
had won with their bayonets, 

An action fought aa this was emid ground exceed- 
ingly broken, end under all the disadvantages attending 
a recent debackation, eould not fail to be both irregular 
and bloody. There fell, on the part of the Englith, 
not less than 400 of all ranks; of whom, however, 
acayce sixty were killed on the spot, while the lowa of the 
enemy was estimated at more than double. But the 
‘Mere sccount of casualties formed the least of the in- 
conveniences which sccrued to the Batavian army from 
ita defeat. General Dandsels felt that the fortress of 
‘the Helder was no longer tensble, and sent orders, the 
‘sane night, that it should be evacuated ; so that when 
General Moore advanced, on the following morning, for 
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the purpose of investing it, he found the gates open, 
and the place abandoned. This was all that was needed 
to secure to Abercromby’s carps such a position es 
should render safe and easy the arrival of its supports. 
‘The army, accordingly, drew up along the neck of the 
peninsula, where it was joined, the same dey, by a fresh 
brigade, which landed under the guns of the batteries of 
the Helder, now occupied by a British battalion. 

In this situation the army remained for some days, 
during which admiral Mitchell, and his gallant followera, 
penetrated through the intricate navigation of the Texel, 
and made themselves masters, by capitulation, of the 
Dutch fleet, The Texel itself was then occupied ; and 
‘the troops reinforced by the whole of Don’s division, 
amounting to 5000 men, made a forward movement of 
about a league in extent, and took up a new and formi- 
dable position in rear of the Zyper. Here Abercromby 
made haste to intrench himeelf ; for his totel strength fell 
short of 16,000 men, and he knew, from the reports of 
deserters, that Brune had concentrated at Alkmaer to 
the amount of not less than 25,000,— « superiority too 
great to be held at nought under any circumstances, but 
especially at a time when the arrival of formidable suc- 
cours might from day to day be anticipated. 

The same considerations which induced Abercromby 
to decline offensive operations prompted Brune to bring 
matters with as little delay as possible to the issue of a 
Battle. As yet, he fer surpassed the invaders in point 
of numbers; wheréas the junction ofthe Russians and 
of the duke of York's corps would render him inferior, 
‘at least till the supplies, which he had ordered up from 
the farther provinces, should come in. Seeing, there. 
fore, that the English exhibited no inclination to move, 
he determined to attack them in their lines. With this 
view he advanced, at aneatly hour on the morning of 
the Oth, in three heavy colurons, of which the left was 
eompoeed entirely of French, the centre and right of 
Dutch troops. The first, passing through Groot and 
Ritzep, drove it the Hetil outposts; sed pesctnsied a0 
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far an the height of Houndsboys-duynen, on which the 
vight of the English lines appuyed. The second, led 
‘on by general Dandsels, attacked the village of 8t. Mar. 
tin’s, with every demonstration of courage; while the 
third, under the guidance of general Monceau, pushed. 
‘by way of Crabbendam, up to the very bauks of the 
Zuyper Sluys. Not for one moment, however, was the 
fate of the battle doubtful: volley of musketry and 
grape, thrown in with all the coolness which dis. 
tinguishes the practice of the British artillery and in- 
fantry, staggered each column ere it could — 
and all the efforts of the leaders failed, throughout the 
remainder of the day, to restore the men to order and 
confidence. ‘The attacks, though flerce and frequent, 
were thenceforth given without regularity; and by one 
o'clock in the dey the whole army was in fall and dis. 
orderly retreat. 

There fell, in this action, on the side of the French, 
about 1500 men ;—on the part of the English, less 
than 200 were rendered incapable of active service. 
General Brane left behind him, likewiee, a field.piece, 
with severel tumbrils and pontoons ; but few, if any, 
Prisoners were taken. Nevertheless, the moral effect of 


pulse, on two separate occasions, of the enemy's troops, 
ho adherents to the canve of the house of Orange op 
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ginning ; nor, when hia royal highness arrived on the 
18th to relieve him from the cares and responsibility 
of command, did he render up his trast without 


"There accompanied the duke of York, on the present 
occasion, « body of 5000 excellent troops, which swelled 
the amount of the British army alone to not leas than 
22,000 men. Thin was a formidable force, it must be 
admitted, on account both of its numbers and disci- 
pline : nevertheless, the duke was not compelled to 
‘hazard any thing even with it ; for there arrived, between 
the evening of the 14th and noon of the 18th of Sep- 
tember, not less than 13,000 Russians under the com. 
mand of lieutenant-general de Hermann. Not an hour 
was now lost in arranging « forward movement, of 
which the sound policy could not fail to be admitted by 
all who considered the question, though it may, perbaps, 
‘be doubted whether sufficient time was afforded for the 
recovery of the Russians from the effects of a long and 
boisterous voyage. 

In expressing ourselves thus, it is far from our in. 
tention to throw the slightest discredit on thet turn 
of mind which prompts the leader of an invading army 
to bring on, as speedily as possible, a great and decisive 
battle. Under almost all circumstances, the 
party will find ae note ts to be guise’ by oe? 
which, while it wastes his own resources, enables the 
enemy to mature hig plans, and to consolidate, more and 
more effectually, his means of defence, Nor, in the 
present instance, were the reasons for an early atteck 
esa cogent than they are usually found to be. Aa yet 
M. Brune could bring into action little more than 
25,000 men ; and his position, though strong, was lesa 
formidable than it would become after he had devoted 
another week to its improvement. It was well known, 
moreover, that strong reinforcementa were on the march 
‘both from Brussela and the north of France, while 
second line wes already marked out on which his co- 
lumns might fall back, in the event of their suffering 

Pa 
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reverse. Still the Russians, unaccustomed to the effecte 
of & nea voyage, were enfeebled through long confine- 
Tent ;—® state of body exceedingly unfavourable to 
military operations, which a single day of rest on 
shore would have ameliorated. Nor is this all. The 
Bussians hed never, till now, served with the English. 
‘The tactics of each nation were totally unknown to the 
other, and the very appearance and dress of the allied 
corps were nrutually strange and distesteful. Had » 
day or two been devoted to the arrangement of a good 
‘understanding between them, no great advantages, in 
point of time, would have been afforded to the enemy ; 
and it is just possible that the result of their first con. 
Joint operation might have been different from what 
it was. 

‘Whether the facts at which we heve hinted presented 
themselves to the consideration of the duke of York, or 
whether, being considered, they were regarded as weigh. 
ing Little in the seale against the policy of an immediate 
advance, we are destitute of ground on which to hazard. 
en opinion. We know only that the lest division of 
Raselans bad scarcely taken ite ground, when orders 
were ised of a warlike nature; and that the whole 
anny being divided into four columns, one of these, on 
the left, commenced, at six o'clock the same evening, 
its cautious march towards the front. But it will be 
necessary to describe more in detail both the position 
occupied by the enemy and the arrangements made on 
the part of the English general, for the purpose of dix 


lodging them. 

hia wnsuccessfol attempt on the 10th, general 
Brune had posted his army along a line somewhat in 
advance of Alkmaer, which, extending from the heights 
of Caraperdown on the left to the Zuyder Zea on the 
right, embraced Bergen, the villages of Walmenhuysen 
and Schorledam, the post of Oude Carspel, at the head of 
the Lange Dyke, and to a certain degree, at least, the town 
of Hoorne. He had intrenched himself here by placing 
‘a hattis on all the great rosds, by barricading the vil. 
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lages, and throwing up redoubts and breastworks ; 
while 2 succession of canals and drains, from which the 
‘bridges were carefully removed, covered him aa if with 
a series of wet ditches, A numerous end heavy ar- 
tillery commanded all the plain, which was, for the most 
Part, open and destitute of cover, except that in the 
vicinity of Bergen a thick grove spread out, and here 
and there @ row of trees, overshadowing the banks of 
a canal, gave some character to a acene not otherwise 
allied to the picturesque. 

‘The disposition of the enemy’s army having been 
fully explained to him, the duke of York determined to 
make his attsck in four columns, of which the right, 
composed chiefly of Russians, under Hermann, should 
move upon Bergen, the left, under Abercromby, gain 
possession of Hoorne, while the centre divisions, under 
Dundas end Pulteney, forced, the former, the villages 
of Walmenhnysen and Schorledem, the latter, Oude 
Caradel, on the roed to Alkmaer, As the point of 
action assigned to the left column lay considerably be- 
yond the extent of the line, sir Ralph Abereromby was 
directed to quit his ground at eight o'clock on the 
evening of the 18th; end so well was the march con. 
ducted, that the slightest suspicion of the design appears 
not to have been entertained by the garrison of Hoorne. 
No patrols observed the approach of the English, nor 
were any extraordinary measures adopted, if not to re 
tard the movement, et least to render it conspicuous ; 
and hence, when the signal gun was fired, and the co- 
Inmn rushed forward, Hoorne was carried without loos 
—we might have said without resistance. The conse- 
quence was, that general Brane’s position became, in the 
highest degree, critical ; for his right being turned, and 
the means of penetrating into his rear laid open, a de- 
feat in other quartera must have led to the total de. 
struction of the army. 

Had the remaining divisions of the allied army per. 
formed the parts allotted to them with the same dili~ 
gence and ski which charecterised sir Ralph Aber. 
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cromby’s advance, the 19th of September would have 
‘been memorable for one of the most signal victories 
Obtained over the French troops during the war. Un- 
fortunately, however, this wes not the case. The 
Rumians, impatient under delay, pushed forward to the 
attack two hours before the appointed time, and the 
whole plan of operations became, as might have been 
expected, broken and confused. Nor did the errors 
comamitted by general Hermann and his people end here. 
After charging, in gallant style, the enemy's advanced 
works, and penetrating into Bergen, the men, weary 
and faint, began to straggle ; and the officers were soon 
found to be destitute of sufficient authority to restrain 
them from still more glaring irregularities, They helted 
in the town, piled their arma, and spread themselves 
through the place in search of plunder, as if all the 
danger were at an end, and the enemy entirely routed. 
The consequences were not different from what might 
have been anticipated. General Brune, rallying the 
fugitives, drew them cautiously through the wood until 
he had enveloped the town of Bergen on three sides, 
when he rushed forward at the head of the grenadiers, 
and drove out the astonished Russians with prodigious 
slaughter. Not a moment was granted them to recover 
their confidence. Though supported by an English 
brigade, they were forced through Schorl, after a fierce 
and it resistance ; and they halted at last only 
on the ground which they had quitted six hours pre~ 
viously, 

"The defeat of this attack, on which the results of the 
battle mainly depended, rendered not only sir Ralph 
both sir Jamea Pulteney of no’ 
veal Ee former, who hed carried Walmenhuysen 
and Schorledam, found himself exposed, by the retreat of 
the Russians, to be taken in flank, and after brevely de- 
fending himself for some hours fell back ; while the latter 
withdrew also, in consequence of positive orders to that 
effect, from a strong position which he had taken up 
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not fer from Alkmaer. Finally, the left cohmmn was 
directed to evacuate Hoome, and to retrace its steps no 
t00n as darkness should set in, and the army once more 
resumed its allignment with diminished numbers behind 
the Zyper. 

‘We are not called upon to offer sny critical remarks 
‘upon the mode of conducting an operation, of which the 
responsibility rested not with the subject of this article ; 
yet the principal cause of failure on the present occasion 
can scarcely fail to be observed by such an look at the 
whole arrangement with other than the most careless 
eye. The precipitancy of the Russian column was 
doubtiess an error, which ite subsequent sbandonment 
of order rendered a thousand times more disastrous ; 
yet these faults might have been redeemed, but for 
another and still more fatal minteke. Sir Ralph Aber. 
eromby’s column, at once the most numerous and the 
‘eat appointed in the army, was separated by an interval 
too wide from the rest of the line. No doubt his 
situstion at Hoorne gave him a complete commend over 
the line of the enemy's retreat, and assured to him, in 
the event of success elsewhere, the fullest fruits of 
victory ; but for any purposes of action, or as an addi. 
tional means of securing that victory, he was perfectly 
useless, By employing sir Ralph Abercromby in the 
reduction of Hoorne, the duke of York placed himself 
in the situation of a general, who, instead of keeping a 
Teserve with which to-support or follow up the exer- 
tiona of his leading corps, pushes it in front of his light 
troops. He fought a great battle with two thirda of 
his disposable strength, and relied for success exclu. 
tively on the isenes of one attack. 

‘The consequence of this failure, alike distressing and 
unexpected, were not slow in developing themselves, 
Antwerp, which had begun to waver in political feeling, 
returned to its allegiance under the republican govern. 
ment, and recruiting became more and more easy 
throughout the provinces. Meanwhile general Brune 
employed the intervel affurded in bringing yp large 
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reinforcements, in strengthening his present position, 
and in filling up the aketch of his second line between 
Bererwyk and the Zuyder Zea, The better to secure 
himself from danger on the left, he caused the sluices 
to be cut, and inundsted the whole face of the country 
‘between the Polder and the Bumster; thus 

She sheen on wich Ns aneelants come $8 2 an eran 
of about two leagues, or at most seven English 
miles. Nor, to do them justice, were the English 
sbsolutely idle, though their exertions, for # time, 
savoured mare of s defensive than of an offensive cam= 
Paign. They, too, threw up redoubte, and carried 2 
series of works from the North Sea an one flank to the 
Zayder Zea on the other; while their shipping threatened 
the whole extent of coast, and reduced several placea of 
little importance. 

Such was the state of affairs on both sides till the 
24 of October, when the rear-guard of the Russians, 
sbout 3000 strong, having joined him, the duke of 
‘York moved again in four columns to the assault of the 
enemy’s position. His dispositions were now so fer 
different from what they had been, thet the guidance of 
‘is right, or most important attack, was intrusted 
fo general Abercromby ; who moved slong the see- 
shore, leaving Bergen to his left, agninst which another 
column, under general Dundas, was immediately directed. 
The left, moreover, extended no further than to Schorle. 
dam and Oudescarpel ; on the Istter of which sir James 
Pulteney was instructed to make » demonstration, while 
‘& strong reserve, under general Burrard, at once secured 
retreat, and offered the greatest facilities for turning 
mocess to advantage. 

Tris not our previnee to describe with minateness the 
progress of thia battle, which waa maintained with great 
courage from six in the morning till the same hour at 
night, Enough is dond when we state, that general 
Dundas first succeeded in making an impression by 
forcing the village of Schorledam, and fhat the hlow 
‘was followed up vigorously, both on the right and left, 
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Sir Ralph Abercromby’s column, for example driving 
every thing before it, swept the Downs of their defenders, 
and broke the chain by overthrowing strong corps of 
the army at Kgmont-op-Zee, whence the general judi 
ciously wheeled to his left, so as to place Bergen in s 
state of siege, and to take the corps of general Gonvion 
in reverse, Brune felt that his post was no longer 
tenable. He drew off, however, in good order, being 
favoured by the darkness of the night, and took up fresh 
ground within the works, on which he had now, for 
more than 2 fortnight, kept strong parties constantly 
employed. 

The allied troops lay that night upon their arms ; 
and at dawn on the following morning began, thoagh 
‘rth extreme caution, to press forward: A few of the 


evening. But the difficulties of the enterprise, 20 far 
from being overcome, were found continmally to incresse. 
In the first place, the weather was completely broken, 
and a succession of cold and heavy rains rendered the 
roads impracticable for carriages, and extremely diffiealt 
even for horse and foot passengers. In the next place, 
the enemy, though driven from one formidable position, 
presented 2 bolder front than ever, being secured on a 
Hine atill more defensible than that which they had lost, 
and gethering strength from hour to hour. ‘The allies, 
on the contrary, might fall off in point of numbers, but 
there was to them no hope of reinforcements; while 
their communications with the fleet, though little more 
San is eagees cient be ore oer oa Can 
certain, Under these circumstances it was evident 
berger chance of success lay in precipitating 
hostilities, and gaining a second victory. The duke of 
York, therefore, directed his advanced posts to be pushed. 
forward, with the design of bringing on a bettle so soon 
as he should have reconnoitred the ground ; and at an 
eszly hour on the morning of the 4th that movement 
‘began. But it proved to be neither an unimportant nox 
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ale on poe eye aoe moan) 
attempt to gai ion of a t 3 
they were eappowed from the rear, first by their own 
reserves, latterly by s portion of sir Ralph Abercromby's 
division ; and before long a general engagement took 
Place, each army feeding its detachments, already engaged, 
with the utmost eagerness. Never was a less regular, 
or less satisfactory, battle fought. The loss on both 
sides was, moreover, great ; end the allies found them. 
velves, on the return of night, masters only of the ground 
for which the lives of nearly 2000 men hed been thrown 
away. 

OF the proceedings which ensued upon this unlucky 
affair it in not necessary that « lengthened account 
should be given. Baffled, to a certain extent, in the 
open field, and msde aware, from his prisoners, of the 
growing resources of the enemy, the duke of York 
yielded to the distressing conviction, that conquest was 
beyond his resch ; and, heving consulted bis general 
Officers, fell back, on the Sth of October, to his 
original position st Alkmaer and Petten, Here a ne. 
gotistion was opened with general Brune, which ended 
ima suspension of hostilities, and the ultimate evacuation 
of north Holland under the terms of a convention, The 
Batavian fleet, which had at first been demanded, was 
Rot, indeed, restored, nor were other conditions, humi-_ 
Hating to British honour, admitted ; but the unmolested 
embarkation of the troops was purchesed at a rate 
mfficiently high, by the dimmisssl, without exchange, 
se dng if sespoblity aasine © or Bales 
‘DO greater al to 
Abercromby than to any other member of the council 
of war ; nor is it our intention to attribute the slightest 
‘lame either to him-or to his coadjutors, by whom the 
condition was approved. 

The army of the Helder was no sooner broken up 
than Abercromby retarned to his command in Scotland, 
which he continued to exercise throughout the winter of 
1799, and daring some of the earlier months in 1800. 
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Early in June, however, his talents were again called 
into play, under circumstances, in many respect, more 
favourable then had yet attended him. He received 
orders to place himself at the head of an independent 
armament, of which the design, according to immemorial 
‘usage, waa kept secret, and concerning which it is not 
easy to speak, even now, with the confidence thet might 
‘be mupposed attainable by the narrator of eventa gone by. 

‘The army, committed on this occasion to the guidance 
of sir Ralph Abercromby, fell little, if st all, short of 
20,000 men, and is supposed to have had for its object 
a diversion somewhere on the coast of Italy, in favour 
of the Austrians, then pressed to extremity in all quarters. 


mounted in all to 143 sail of vessels, bore awey, under 
the command of admiral Keith, in the direction of 
Gibralter. Arrived here, a scarcity of water caused 
fresh delaya to occur, alike harassing to the British 
tzoops, and advantageous to the enemy. It waa found 
necessary to rendesvous afresh in the bay of Teutar: 
by and by it was esteemed advinble to return to 
Gibraltar ; and finally, on the Sd of October, whatever 
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of doubt might remain on men’s minds was removed 


im the city; but if this circumstance had not greater 
weight than the preparations for defence upon which 
the governor, with becoming ostentation, employed 
himself, it would not be easy to acquit them of having 


tempestuous weather, apparently, at least, without an 


‘Than the state of suspense to which sir Ralph Aber. 
cromby was subjected, rendered doubly intolerable as it 
was by confinement on board of ship, there ia nothing 
which tries more severely both the spirits and the health 
of men unaccustomed to the privations of a meritime 
life. flickness began to spread re eee 


alarming degree ; and, in the feeling of im 
which it may,in per beanted er io Bap Any 


oe as aat ciges, neal; mhacae Matin ae 
mind, as demanding, at least, an effort at attainment ; 
and he Jooked now to Italy, now to Spanish America, 
with no common interest or anxiety. Unieraneeys 
however, the convention of Hobenlinden rendered the 
former country useless as a scene of active hostility, 
While of the Jatter too little was known to sanction the 
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‘transportation thither of one of the finest and most 
effective corps that ever quitted the shores of 

There wes, however, a third point towards which 
curiosity began to be directed. The situation of the 
French in Egypt, deserted by their chief, end cut off 
from all hope of succour, partly in consequence of the 
victory of the Nile, pertly through the surrender of 
Malta, led more than one speculatiet to regard them as 
open to attack ; indeed we have good reason to believe, 
that, Jong before he received instructions from home, 
sir Ralph Abereromby bad begun to calculate on the 
possibility of destroying them. Fortune so ordered it, 
however, that the entire responsibility of the enterprise 
should not be thrown upon his shoulders. While he 
yet hesitated, orders arrived from home to undertake 
the expedition in question ; and on the $d of November, 
1800, the fleet, after taking in fresh supplies of water, 
shaped its course, one division to Minorea, the other to 
Malta. 

‘That portion of the army which followed the fortunes 
of the commander-in-chief reached Malta on the 30th, 
where the troops were immediately disembarked for the 
Purpose of refreshment ; while the transports and other 
‘vessels underwent a thorough cleansing and fumigation, 
‘The detached corps overtook the main body on the 14th 
of December, and on the 20th the whole were again at 
sea. Yet it must not be supposed that, necessary as 
the refreshment ofa landing had become, the interval 
between the 30th of November and the 20th of Decem- 
ber was devoted to that purpose exclusively. A nego. 
tiation, on the contrary, was opened with the authorities 
at Constantinople for the supply of horses to the cavalry 
and artillery embarked ; while colonel Anstruther, the 
quarter-master-general, was sent forward to the next 
place of rendexvons, in order to prepare the Turks for 
the reception of their allies, and to enaure a ready market 
of vegetables and fresh provisions. All this was, indeed, 
advisable, in comsequence of the anxiety professed by the 
Turks to co-operate in the recovery of Egypt from French 

Vou. mI. e 
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dominion, as well as their earnest entreaty that the flest 
would hold ite last rendezvous in Asia Minor, where a 
flotilla of gun-boats should be prepared to reinforce it. 

It seems to have been the wish of admiral lord Keith, 
by wnees the) mere) Serena oe ee ean ve 

either to meet these promised su] 

the bay of Macri, or fling that arrangement (and the 
roadstesd proved to be exceedingly unsafe), to establish 
an anchorage at Rhodes, But here, also, obstaclea pre- 
sented themselves, which it was found impossible to 
overcome; and the fleet was, in consequence, compelled 
‘to move onwards, almost at random. Happily, at this 
juncture, the bay of Marmorice was discovered, a natural 
harbour, inferior, both in extent and security, to none 
in the world ; and into it the vessels, not slightly af- 
fected by the gales which they had ridden out, were 
directed to steer. ‘The effect of a sudden transition from 
storm to calm, so soon as the narrow inlet had been. 
is thus forcibly delineated by an eye-witness: —“ The 
surprise, the pleasure of the soldiers,” says sir Robert 
‘Wilson, “ can scarce be described when they found 
themselves, in 4 moment, embayed by mountains, which 
formed the grandest scenery imaginable, and sailing in 
emooth water, although the instant before the fleet was 
labouring in a heavy gale of wind, and rolling about in 
@ tremendous sea. Even ships which could not carry 
outside s top-gallant sail were now suddenly becalmed, 
and obliged to be towed up the harbour by the boats of 
the fleet,” 

Along this delightfal and salubrious shore a camp was 
Inamnstinnly Sezoed, wither’ the sek, with is Doses. 
ary a pale elie 
‘meuta Kiewin Sembarked turns, sccustoming them- 
selves to that mancuvre w! they were so soon to 
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from the animals which their imagination had pictured ! 
‘They were not only “ bad in thermpelves,” says colonel. 
‘Wilson, “ but in such wretched condition as to make 
the dragoons feel humiliation in being ordered to take 
charge of them ;” indeed, out of “ several hundreds 
‘brought in, only two hundred were kept for the cavalry, 
shout fity for the artillery, and the remainder shot or 
told for a dollar apiece.” Such was the result of an 
attempt made to supply horses to the army by contract, 
even though the parties which undertook the contract 
were “ the honest worshippers of Mohammed.” 

From the 28th of December, 1800, up to the 23d of 
February, 1801, the fleet lay at anchor in Marmorice 
bay, the admiral waiting the arrival of the capitane pasha 
and hin squadron, and the general endeavouring to ar- 
range e plan of campaign with the grand vizier at Joppe. 
Both were dissppointed in their views; for of the pro. 
mised flotilla but a few gun-boats joined, while the 
plague was found to have broken out in the vixier's 
army, and, as a matter of course, it had become im- 
taovable. Nor was this the only matter in which the 
Jeaders of the armament found themselves grievously 
baffled end perplexed. There was not, throughout the 
fleet, a map of Egypt on which the smallest reliance 
could be placed : zo mun, whether European or Asiatic, 
knew any ting ofthe totesioe; indeed, Mr. Baldwin, 
Tate consul st Aleyandria, and sir Sydney Smith, were 


Then, , rumours came in of certain frigates 

Hine-of-battle ships which had eluded the vigilan 

the British cruisers, and landed both men and stores ; 

while the statement, both of friends and foes, went to 
a2 
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prove that from the natives no efficient co-operation was 
to be expected. In « word, it became manifest thet 
nothing could be gained ; that a great deal was hazerded 
by delay 5 and hence general Abercromby determined, 

Jet the consequences be what they might, to threw him= 
self, single-banded, into the breach. 

Gn the 20th of February, the British army, consiat. 
ing of 12,000 effective; 1000 sick; 500 Maltese; a 
numerous medical staff, attendants, commissaries, and 
camp-followers ; in the whole, 15,880 men, quitted, for 
the last time, the shores of Marmorice. On the 23d 
the fleet, which numbered not less than 175 sail, cleared 
the bay within the space of a few hours, and the wide 
waste of waters lay all around them. For some days 
there occurred no event of importance, except that the 
infantry were distributed into six brigades and a re~ 
serve, at the head of which were placed the generals 
Ludlow, Coote, Craddock, Cavan Doyle, Stuart, and 
Moore; while the cavalry was intrusted to the guidance of 
brigadier-general French, and the artillery and pioneers 
to brigadier-general Lawson. On the 26th, however, 


joining to Arabe’ Tower ; and by an early hour on the 
following morning the fleet lay at anchor in Aboulir bay. 

The first piece of intelligence which met them here 
was not calculated to elevate the spirits of the troops; 

i they nena thes two tuere asl eiifal effears, whem 

the general had sent on for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the coast, had fallen, the one dead, the other alive, into 
the hands of the French." This was abundantly vex- 
atious, on public grounds, aa well as « subject of deep 
yegret in private ; yet it threw no damp upon the ardour 
of men who longed for nothing vo earnestly as to be 


weber ruts Nery ashes anise 
woquiring and deserving the ‘ponies nanse'ne Both cagaieet. 
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brought, no matter at what hazard, into immediate col- 
lision with the enemy. But it was not the only mis. 
fortune of which they found reason to complain, The 
weather had become so broken and squally that no bost 
could venture to face it; and hence the landing, which 
every hour's delay rendered more and more hazardous, 
became, for a whole week, totally impracticable. In the 
mean while there occurred a circumstance which, from 
its singularity, rather than from any important results 
arising out of it, well deserves notice. A French frigate, 
which, by capturing some English vessels, had become 
acquainted with the signals in use throughout the fleet, 
boldly accompanied the expedition as if she had formed 
part of it, and now shot a-head with the utmost coolness, 
hoisted the tri-coloured flag, and, setting pursuit at de- 
fiance, entered the harbour of Alexandria, She carried 
a very valuable reinforcement to general Menou; for she 
‘was laden with military stores, and had a detachment 
of experienced gunners on board. 

Matters continued thus, greatly to the chagrin both 
of the general and hia followers, till the evening of the 
toe when, the gale moderating, sir Ralph Abercromby, 

rir Sydney Smith, and the chief officers of the staff, 
proceeded in three armed launches to reconnoitre. They 
found that the most formidable preparations were made 
to resist the debarkation ; and that # strong corps, both 
of infantry and cavalry, oceupied the sand hills, which 
atretched in a senticircular form to the extent of about 
a mile from the castle of Aboukir on the left. Along 
that ridge twelve pieces of artillery were planted, #0 a9 
throw, with the cannon from Fort Aboukir, a crossfire 
on almost every channel of approach; while several 
mortars, half-hidden by the inequalities of the ground, 
gave promise of some variety, at least, in the nature of 
the missiles about to be employed. Nevertheless, a 
landing must be forced ; and that, too, at the very point 
where so many preparations had been thade to repel it: 
so there remained nothing for the general to accomplish 
except the completion of arrangements which might 

es 
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enable him to bring his troops inte action with as little 
delay as possible, 

‘While the fleet pursued its passage from Mar- 
morice, — or, rather, while the army enjoyed, in that 
delightful bey, its season of refreshment,— the order of 
Tanding had been very fully explained to the officers in 
eommand of the several brigades end battalions, It 
had been arranged that the first division should consist 
of the 40th, flank companies, and the 23d, on the 
right; of the 28th, 42d, and 58th in the centre; of 
the brigade of guards, the Corsican rangers, the royals, 
and 54th on the left, amounting in all to 5290 men. 
‘These corps, therefore, led on by major-general Coote, 
under whom were generals Moore snd Ludlow, 
to take their places in the boats so early as two o'clock 


a sloop of war, which had taken its station just beyond 
cannon shot from the shore. As the fleet lay, however, 
in very ecattered order, und the distances to be tre- 
‘versed were in several instances great, the day had long 
dawned ere the concentration took place; nor was it 
till after eight o'clock that the bosts were arranged in 
such @ manner as might enable the several parts of each 
regiment and brigade to essume, on the instant of de~ 
‘barkation, their proper pleces in the line. All was now 
mugpense and breathless expectation, when, about nine 
o'clock, the signal was made to advance, and the boats 
sprang forward. It would be difficult to conceive a 
situation of deeper or darker interest than that in 
which the advance of the British army was now placed. 
‘The men sat erect and motionless; not s sound waa 
heard, except the splash of the oars in the water, while 
the long line of boate moved rapidly, but in admirable 
and exect array, towards the shore. Not long, however, 
was that stern silence permitted to continue anbroken. 
Au if doubting the evidence of their own senses, the 
enemy yared for swhile, without offering to the frail 
armada the slightest molestation ; but their estonishment 
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woon gave place to other and more stirring sensations, 
and they stood to their arms. In s moment the whole 
of their artillery opened, and the sex hissed and boiled 
Uehind and before the boats, with round shot and shells, 
that fell in showers around them. 

Nothing daunted by this reception, the seamen, 
under the orders of captain Alexander Cochrane, pulled. 
on, and soon brought themselves and their burdens near 
a still more heavy and destructive fire. Grape and 
musketry came down upon them like hail, and many 
casualties were sustained ; yet the confusion created 
proved so trifling as scarcely to deserve notice. And 
now the four regiments on the right, the 40th, 23d, 
28th, and 42d, having gained ¢ place of shelter under the 
elevated position of the batteries, were impelled onwards 
with increased ardour and security. In a few moments, 
the bosts touched the sand, when the troops, leaping 
into the water, which came up in various instances to 
their middles, hastened, under volleys of musketry, to 
form upon the beach. The formation was completed in 
an instant; and then, with fixed bayonets end unloaded 
muskets, the whole charged gallantly, and with loud 
shouts, up the fece of the steep. 

Had the enemy, instead of persisting to the last in 
firing volleys of musketry from the summit of the 
height, edvanced to the edge of the water, and given 





pausing 

fusicn. News: dure of cay, with which they 

endeavoured to dislodge the 42a, attended with the 
qt 
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road. Here, after sustaining a trifling skirmish, in 
which the patrols alone took part, a regular encamp. 
ment was formed, at » place called Mandora’s Tower ; 
and the troops reated for the night, with their arms 
piled beside them, in confident anticipation of more 
serious work on the morrow, 

‘The immediate result of thie forward movement was 
to make the general aware that the enemy were con- 
siderably increased in point of numbers; and that they 
oceupied a strong position among some sand hills and 
palm trees, about a couple of miles in his front. He 
had already caused the of Aboukir, or Maadie, to 
be reconnoitred, and « squadron of gun boata and 


attack and defence. When, therefore, on the morning 
of the 13th, the army quitted its ground, a correspond- 
ing movement took place with the gun boats, which 
Kept an close to the beach as = regard to their own 
safety would allow, and followed foot by foot the ad~ 
vance of the soldiery. 

General Abercrombie divided his troops on this occa 
sion into three principal columns, of which the reserve, 
under general Moore, composed the right, The centre 


short march, which sufficed to carry them be- 
the grove of palm trees, under which the hivouac 
formed, the leading corps found themselves 
ice of the enemy, who were drawn up in gallant 
g the ridge of a series of sand hills, that ex. 
from the canal of Alexandria to the lake. 
infantry, 600 cavalry, and thirty.two pieces 
tuted the force which occupied that 
position ; and the whole, as if anticipating 
movement actually in progress, stood ready for 
Nor did many minutes elapse ere the 90th 


pepper 
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end 92d became warmly engaged with very superior 
numbers. The French quitting their vantage ground 
pushed forward to meet the English advance, which, 
with equal resdiness and celerity, deployed into line ; 
and in five minutes s heavy firing, both of musketry 
and cannon, warned those in rear that the battle waa 


Sho 98d teavely bald i groom equines in 
fantry, and the 9Oth® received and repelled s charge 
of cavalry, sir Ralph Abercromby formed his main 
army into two lines, directing the reserve, however, to 
retain its order in column, and to act 2s circumstances 
should seem to require. He then advanced, though 
alowly, for there were no horses with which to drag 
the gans; and the otmost exertions of the seamen, 
even when aided by a portion of the soldiers, scarcely 
sufficed to move them through loose sand, which came 
‘up, at times, to the very sxle-trees of the carriages, 
But the enemy did not pause to receive the attack. 
They retreated, on the contrary, in good order, aban 
doning the heights which they had previously held, and 
withdrew, within an intrenched position, which they 
had formed with great care in front of Alexandris, 

‘The retrogression of the French had not only been 


ip-de.main, 
had sought shelter. With that view he continued to 
press forward, the centre alone keeping its direction in. 
he plain, while the right and the left wings diverged, 
80 as to secure certain eminences, under cover of which 
their formations might take place. In this manner, the 
» The 90th acting as Tight ‘wore helmets ; and being taken for 
ardour ‘French. 
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advance waa conducted till the line had approached 
within point-blank range of the enemy's batteries ; 
where the aspect presented by their works, as well as by 
the country, both in front and fiank, warned the general 
of the necessity of examining more closely into the 
nature of the obstacles opposed to him. A helt was 


ing the plans and dispositions of the enemy, were, from 
first to last, very great, Jt was found impossible to 
make the Arabs comprehend the object of such ques~ 
tions as were put to them; while, from their 
statements, voluntarily offered, no conclusions could be 
drawn on which the general considered that he ought 
to place the emailest reliance. The face of the country 
also was, in many respects, deceptive to the eye of a 
stranger; and on the present occasion led such as 
examined it into the commission of several glaring 
errors, There was a plain on the right of the enemy, 
covered with @ species of nitroys salt, which dazsled 
the vimual organs, and presented, in ite smooth and 
shining surface, e striking resemblance to a sheet of 
water. No man in the army was aware at the time of 
the well-known effect of mirage; and hence the 
weakest point in the enemy's position, a flat, by tra 
versing which they might have been taken in reverse, 


ery brightness of the etmosphere, acting upon a white 
and glittering sand, gave to the gentle undulations, along 
which the French had ranged their batteries, an over. 
charged semblance of height and strength. The con- 
sequence was, that after examining, with the closet 
attention, what he believed to be a position of extra 

i difficulty, sir Ralph Abercromby came to 
the determination of suspending his attack; and tbe 


j 
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‘troope were directed to fall back upon the post from 
which they had that morning dislodged the enemy. 
‘The loes sustained in the course of this day's pro. 
ceeding, and particularly from the fire of the French 
batteries, while the reconnoissance went on, was not only 
gevere in itself, but exceeded that which had occurred 
during the battle of the 8th, when » landing was forced 
in the presence of an opposing enemy. Not fewer than 
156 men and officera were killed, and 1070 wounded ; 
whereas, in the previous affair, the casualties amounted 
in all to 617. Now, without calling in question the 
wisdom of the recomnoissance, which was doubtless as 
necessary here as it is eleewhere, it cannot fail to strike 
the most careless observer, that the moment for con. 
ducting it was as ill chosen as it is poasible to conceive. 
‘The troops having been led within point-blank range of 
nearly forty pieces of cannon were suddenly halted in 
Tine, and the enemy, left free to exhibit their skill as 
marksmen, mowed them down without interruption, 
during a space of several hours. It does not even ap.. 
pear that, exeept on the right, the common precaution 
of making the men lie down, was adopted ; indeed we 
are told by an eye-witness, that “ the line stood with. 
out betraying the slightest irresolution, under a fire 
that might have shaken the firmest troops in the world.” 
‘There was great error in all this, inasmuch az a alight 
deviation to the right or left might have carried the men 
clear of the direction of the shot ; and there is scarcely 
any sacrifice which @ general ought not to make, in 
ofter to shelter his people from the effects of » can. 
nonade, The best troops in the world grow unsteady 
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canal there was a dead Jevel, which the engineers were 
directed to strengthen, by throwing up two batteries; 
the centre lay along a range of hills, from which the 
slope ran gradually downwards towards the enemy, 
while the right, after sweeping scross another hollow, 
sppuyed upon a second range, amid which, at about 
fifty yards distant from the shore, stood the ruine of an 
ancient palace, Not far from that ruin, which waa 
oceupied by the 58th regiment, a redoubt was erected, 
into which, being open in the rear, the 58th regiment 
was thrown; the 42d, 40th, and Corsican Rangers, 
next took up the line, and carried it on; the reserve of 
cavalry were in the hollow ; the guards, composing the 
right of the centre, crowned the heighta; the Royals, 
92d, 2d battalion 54th, and 1st battalion 54th, formed 
in eschellon to the left; while the 8th; 28th, 90th, 
and 13th, extended also in eschellon, till they rested 
upon the battery and the canal, Such was the first 
‘une and its order. The second, consisting of the 
Minorca regiment, De Rolle’s, Dillon’s, the Queen's, 
the 44th, 89th, 190th, and the 22d and 26th dragoons, 
part of them dismounted, lay about 500 yards to the 
rear, The 27th, 56th, and 79th again faced the canal ; 
and the whole were covered by 2 chain of pickets, 
which occupied the roots of the sand hills from the nea 
to the canal. . 

In this position, along which were mounted two 24. 
pounders and thirty-two field pieces, besides a 24. 
pounder in the redoubt of the $8th, the army remained 
inactive from the 18th in the evening up to the morn 
ing of the @ist. Not that the interval betwoen these 
periods wea absolutely wasted ; for working parties were 
continually engaged in bringing up stores from the fleet, 
and tents and other conveniences, of which they stood 
greatly in need, were ismed out to the men. The 
castle of Aboukir likewise, which had been invested im- 
medistely on landing, wos pressed with great vigour ; 
while one or two effsirs of posts and an occasional ca~ 
valry akirmish sufficed to keep men in remembrance that 
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an enemy waa in their front. But of any preperations 
for bringing matters to the issue of a battle not a hint 
was dropped ; indeed it appeared as if the general, 
though not less eager on that score than his followers, had 
‘begun to ect upon the commen principle of men over. 
matched, ~ in other words, permitted day after day to 
elapse, in the hope that somehow or another a lacky 
accident might occur, of which it might be possible to 
take advantage. On the 20th, however, a report was 
made that several bodies of the enemy had been seen 
marching over the fiat, which, 2a we have already stated, 
hhad been hitherto mistaken by the British officers for 8 
Jake, In an instant the delusion under which all ranks 
Jaboured was dispelled ; and though not unaware that 
general Menou had arrived from the interior, and that 
the French army was largely reinforced, sir Ralph de. 
termined, so s00n as @ more accurate examination of the 
country should have been effected, to assault the enemy’s 
Tines by night, 

Sach was the situation and such the prospects of the 
amy, which the coming up of the 20th regiment from 
the conquest of Fort Aboukir rendered more efficient than 
it had yet been, when intelligence was conveyed to the 
general that the enemy meditated offensive operations, 
and that he might, from day to day, anticipate an st- 
tack, The information was so scceptsble, that sir 
Ralph hesitated as to the degree of credit which it de- 


The enemy had, it appeared, attacked a picket near the 
canal, and were repulsed ; though whether so effectually 
‘96 to deter them from the attempt, or because 
it suited not the designs of leader to press the 
British left too severely, no one could pretend to sur- 
mise, But the doubt, if such there was, which took 
momentary possession of men’s minds was not permitted 
long to exert its supremacy. General Moore, who 
chanced to be general officer of the night, and who, on 


m ,, thrown in with steedy effect, proved that 
the great and final game of war was bout to be 
played. 


cromby sprang into the saddle, and rode with all haste 
to the redoubt. He found the right of his army 
fiercely engaged ; for the enemy, after driving in the 
pickets, assaulted, with indescribable fury at the same 
instant, the redoubt, the ruins, and one wing of 


i 
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removed. all points they were successfully re~ 
sisted. The 28th poured in fire, against which no 
‘bravery could bear up; the 58th, scarcely manning the 
breaches in the ruined wall, received their sssailents 
with equal gallantry, while the 42d repelled « very su 
perior force, which endeavoured to overwhelm then 
with their weight of numbers. Nor were other regi. 
ments idle. The 40th, moving briskly to support 


i 
i 
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Jatter corps had already won; and by a well-directed 
fire cut down whole sections of the now broken and dis. 
orderly assailants. 

Tt was atill profoundly dark ; and the smoke, curling 
over the heads of the combatants, rendered all objects 
at arm’s length from the eye totally invisible, Favoured 
by the gloom, a freth column of French infantry —a 
corpa designated on account of its former exploita the 
Jnvincibles — silently penetrated through a hollow way 
between the right of the guards and the left of the 42d, 
and gaining unperceived the rear of the latter corps, took 
it in reverse, The enemy then wheeled to their left, 
and pushed upon the redoubt, in total ignorance that 
they had thrown themselves into a situation of the ut- 
most peril. We have explained that the ground on the 
Jeft of the redoubt was taken up by one wing only of 
the 42d regiment. The other wing had formed a 
second and a parallel line in the rear; and the route 
pursued by the invincibles carried them, at this moment, 
into the interval between these two bodies, For a 
short time their progress remained unobserved ; but 
Heutenant-colonel Stewart, who commanded the right 
wing of the 42d, suddenly becoming aware of the state 
of the case, rushed forward with fixed bayonets, while 
the rear rank of the left wing facing about charged 
fiercely to its new front. Maddened by this twofold 
attack, the enemy rushed on, in the face of a murderous 
discharge from the 28th regiment ; and, dashing at the 
rains, made good their entrance, closely followed by the 
42d. A desperate struggle with the bayonet and but. 
end tock place within these walls; for the 40th and 
58th received the French in front, while the high- 
landers hung upon their rear; but it was not of long con~ 
tinuance. After three fourths of their comradea had 
fallen, the wreck of the French invincibles, to the num~ 
‘ber of 200, laid down their arma. 

While this was going on, fresh columns of infantry 
endeavoured to force back the left wing of the 42d, 
which was now weakened by the departure of ita rear- 
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rank in the purmit of the Invinciblea, general Moore 
made haste to support them by bringing up rapidly the 
remainder of the regiment ; and sir Ralph Abercrombie 
being likewise on the spot, the enthusiasm of the men 
was wound up to the highest pitch, “My brave 
highlanders,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ remember your country, 
remember your fathers.” A shout followed this brief 
address, a single volley, and then a rush with the 
‘beyonet, before which the enemy fled in great con- 
fusion. But another and s severer trial was at hand. 
Several squadrons of horse were seen, amid the glim- 
mering of dawn, to be in motion; and, ere the 42d 
could recover their order, the cavalry passed through 
their ranks. Still the regiment, though broken, was 
far from defeated. The men fought bravely ax indi- 
viduala; and, though they suffered much, the charge 
wes finally defeated, Nor did that gallant band of 
cavallor eaape the fate which, but few minutes pre. 
viously, had overtaken the Invincibles, Wheeling also 
to the left, and floundering amid a number of litile 
holes which the troops had dug in the sand for the 
parpose of containing their camp kettles, they exposed 
themselves to « murderous fire from the redoubt, be~ 
neath which men and horses came to the ground in 
whole sections. Nevertheless, the attack in this quarter 
waa renewed, egain and again, with unceesing fury. 
First a column of infantry advanced to support the 
cavalry, then a second body of cavalry bore in aa the 
infantry retired, till the whole space was atrewed with 
the bodies of the alain; and the 42d died, almost to a 
man, where it stood. 

Throughout this dreadful contest, sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, unattended even by an side-de-camp, moved 
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general’s arm: though severely bruised by 2 blow from 
the sword guard, Abercrombie seised the Frenchman's 
weapon, and, after a brief struggle, wrested it from his 
hand ; he then tamed, with equal judgment and mag. 
Ranimity, to oppose his remaining adversary, but thet 
‘Tan waa already harmless ; a corporal of the 42d, ob- 
serving the perilous situation of his chief, sprang for. 
‘ward, and applying the musale of his piece to the French. 
Man's side, chot him dead. 

‘During the continuance of the struggle on the right, 
the centre had not been without employment, though 
the left remained free from other molestation than a 
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‘the British army, as far too costly. The gallant veteran 


that the excitement of a doubtful contest was over, his 
physical powers gave way. At what precise period 
during the batéle the fatal bullet struck him, has not 
been accurately ascertained ; though the weight of evi. 
dence appears to fx it aa having taken effect during the 
ie sant soot Seperate charge of the Feetech cavalry: 
Such, at Jeast, seems to be the opinion of the late re. 
wpected general David Stuart of Garth, who was 
velf present in the action, and who, in his history of 
the 42d regiment, gives the following graphic account 
af the last scene in thet memorable drama: — 
“Bome time after,” says the writer, who hea just 


tee 


presented him with the trophy he had gained. He 
betrayed no symptome of personal pain, nor relaxed 9 
moment the intense interest he took in the state of 
field ; nor was it perceived that he wes wounded, ti he 
‘wan joined by some of the staff, who observed the blood 
trickling down his thigh. Even during the interval from 
the time of hia being wounded, and the last charge of 
cavalry, he walked with a firm and steady step slong 
the line of the highlanders and general Btuert’s brigade, 
to the position of the guards in the centre of the line, 
where, from its eleveted situation, he had a fall view of 
the whole field of battle. Here be remained, 

of the wound, giving his orders 20 much in his usual 
manner, that the officers who came to receive them per 
ceived nothing thet indicated either pain or anxiety. 

Bz 
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‘These officers afterwards could not sufficiently express 
their astonishment, when they came to learn the state in 
which he was, and the pain which he must have sof. 
fered from the nature of his wound. A musket bell bed 


resolution, As soon as the impulse ceased in the 
surance of victary, he yielded to exhausted 
nowledged that he required some rest, and lay down on 
Bittle nand hill close to the battery.” 

‘By this time the rumour had spread sbroad that the 
commander-in-chief was wounded, and the place where 


: 


party, the soldiers stood in groups; the triumphant 
feelings attendant on vietory having given place to the 
deepest sorrow, and the most intense anxiety ; for Aber- 
crombie was adored by the men. A strict disciplinarian, 
he nevertheless knew how to unite kindness with rigour; 
and his mode of address was et all times such as to win 
the affections of the very men whom he was compelled 
from time to time to punish. The consequence was, that 
among the rugged countenances that watched him on 
that eventful occasion, there was scarce one over which 
the “ unaccustomed tear” did not flow ; and when at 
last he wes papa d place tmrmigar the 
Foudroyant, he carried with him the a 
prayers of all ranks and degrees in the 

‘Whatever science could suggest, or Ail exeente o 
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preserve a life so valuable, was performed by the medical 
gentlemen both of the fleet and the army. Every pos. 
sible effort was made to extract the ball ; and he bore 
for a while with so much firmness the painfu) and irri. 
tating operation, that confident hopes were entertained 
almost to the last moment. It appeared, however, that 
the raind was on this, as it in on various occasions, too 
active for the body. Sir Ralph Abercrombie could not 
‘be persuaded to divert his thoughts from the condition 
and prospects of the army; over which he continued to 
watch, while « patient in the fiag-ship, with the same 
intensity of interest which he had experienced while on 
shore. His son, Heutenant-colonel Abercrombie, attended. 
im, indeed, from day to day, and took his instruction 
exactly as if no misfortune hed befallen him. It would 
have been marvellous hed nature withstood this two. 
fold pressure, of bodily suffering and mental disquiet. 
‘Throughout the evening of the 27th he became more 
than usually restless, complaining of excessive languor 
and an increased degree of thirst; and, from an early 
hour on the morning of the 28th, his medical attend. 
‘anta entertained serious epprebensions. These were not 
3 for after lingering a few hours, apparently 
fn little pain, though labouring under a difficalty of 
respiration exceedingly distressing to behold, the lamp 
of life went out, and the soul of the chivalrous and 
veteran retarned “ to Him who gave it.” 
Thos died, in ‘his 68th year, lieutenant-general air 
Ralph Abercrombie, —a man “ whose memory” (we 
quote the terms of the Gasette of the day) “ will be 
recorded in the annala of his country, will be sacred to 
every British soldier, Sid be ecsbaksed in the em 
of 2 grateful posterity.” eka patting i dew! 
the peculiar phraseology in which this laudatory sen. 
tence is wrapped up; but of the degree of commendation 
intended to be conveyed no doubt can exist, and a brief 
survey of the public life of the man will prove thet he 
waa not undeserving of it. Breve end adventurous, 
yet prudent, and always master of himeelf, no man 
a8 
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wan better calculated to win both the respect and af. 
foctions of the eoldiers, whom he moulded to his own 
purposes, as well in action as at rest, without a] 
at any moment to go beyond the natural bent of his 
ordinary humour. But this, though « circumstance 
well worthy of notice, is not the only, nor the most re- 
masrkable, trait in his character. Ralph 
Abercrombie atands forth an almost solitary instance of 
inexperience telling as nothing in comparison with the 
iampalses of a netural genius for war. Hie bed peat 
through all the inferior gradations in his profession, 
and attained to the 62d year of his age, before circum. 
stances enabled him to look an enemy in the face; yet, 
‘sta period when most men sre retiring from the bustle 
of active life, he exhibited al at once 2 thorough know- 
ledge of his art, and rose to the rank of en able and 
active general of division, How far he possessed the 
comprehensive talents requisite for the maintenance of 
& protracted struggle, or the gnidance of a large exmy 
under circumstances of difficulty and danger, it is of 
course impossible to determine ; but the praise cannot 
be denied to him of having executed well whatever ha 
undertook ; and of s man who succeeds thus far, it in 
too much to conclude that, if placed upon an- 
eeet a8» ides Sel, be would Dee esceyedad chien 
‘The services which sir Relph Abercrombie performed 
‘were all of such s nature as to debar his biographer, in 
Se ee Ee ee ee ee ee 
ficlsm. In the Netherlands and at the Helder, for 
example, his rank was merely that of a lieutenant ; and 
hence hin exploits, however meritorious, can be regarded 
prlcnenighirnp regen During the West India 
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thet we can refer for the purpose of determining the 
rank which he is entitled to hold smong the military 
commanders of Great Britain ; and though it is easy to 
discover, there, faults, or at leat errors, the reqult of a 
general rurvey will certainly not place him in the lowest 
niche. ‘Of the landing on the &th of March itis ime 

possible to speak except in terms of the highest admir- 
ation, Sir Robert Wilson has, indeed, affirmed that 


threaten the enemy's rear ; and doubtless, had the exact 
numbers and dispositions of the enemy been ascertained, 
suck a mancuvre would heve proved sdvantageous. 


for the removal of less then one half of his troops from 
the ships ta the shore, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, acting 
upon the: knowledge which he possessed, adopted both 
the boldest and the wisest course, by sssailing the enemy 
in front, 

‘We are not prepared to deny that too much of delay 
occurred between the debarkation on the Sth, and the 
affiir on the 18th of March. Circumstanced as both 
armies then were, every hour of relaxation from the active 
@pproaches of the English was so much time gained by 
the French ; who, if briskly followed on the 10th, might 
have fallen an easy prey by the bloodless occupation of 
Alexandris, -In like manner, the mode in which the 
Teconnoisance was eventually executed, lies open to many 
and serious charges. Nevertheless, let it be borne in 
mind that aggressive warfare was then new to the British 
army, and that the particular stage on which the pre- 
sent campaign was carried on presented difficulties great 
in proportion to the want of experience among those by 
‘whom it was trodden, We must, indeed, confees our 
ourprise that the effect of the mirage should have been 
ouch as to deter the individuals is concerned from bringing 
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one sense to the essistance of another ; because # sheet 
of water, even when reel, is not often regarded as im. 
‘passable, till an attempt, at least, has been made to sound 
its depth. Still the scene was new; it produced but one 
conviction among all who beheld it; end if the general 
yielded to that conviction, as it operated on others as 
‘well as on himself, he probably did no more then would 
have been done by 999 out of 1000 similarly circum. 
stanced. 

Having thns slightly glanced at such defecta as appear 
to attach to his Egyptian campaign, itis an act of justice 
to stete that for one of these s fair excuse is to be found 
in the conformation of the general's visual organs, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie was exceedingly near-sighted ; 00 
much 0, indeed, aa to require the use of a glass in the 
ordinary affairs of life,—in reading, in writing, and in 
recognising his acquaintances. Yet, in spite of thet de- 
fect, no man was more perfectly at home on the field of 
bee eee ee maneeee of bis own noes, 
and hia ready anticipation of the movementa of 
enemy. His vigilance, moreover, and sctivity would 
have been remarkable even in a youth, and in a veteran 
of 68 they were quite wonderful. Hed he succeeded 
at an earlier period in obtaining the direction of an army, 
he would have probably earned » name second to few 
in the annsls of his country ; as it is, that name will 
uever be mentioned without bringing beck to the mind 
of the listener a recollection of the first substantial 
triumph obtained over the hitherto victorious arms of 
revolutionary France. . 

The body of sir Ralph Abercrombie was conveyed to 
Malte, where, agreeably to a wish expressed by himself, 
ft was interred. Here the officers and men of his army 
faized s monument to his memory; while at home, 3 
peerage conferred upon his widow, with reveraion to her 
ton, and the general lamentation of all classes, guve proof 
how deeply his Jom wes deplored both by his sovereign 
and his fellow-subjecta. 
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[.Vote.]—We cannot conclude this article without 
waking the following extract from general David 


and manners of the highlanders : — 

“ There was something remarkable in this (sir Ralph 
Abereromby’s) family. The father, who was born in 
T7104; Kw to sie fear sien Lena end xespectes, 
amd at the head of their different 
his eldest son, sir Ralph, was peal sicemeendetitars 
the West Indies, his second, sir Robert, hed the same 
station in the East ; lord Abercromby (a lord of session) 
‘was an eminently learned snd virtuous judge ; and the 


daughter, contin ning wumtezind, devowed her days to the 
declining years of her fether. Latterly he lived with 
ison, I bappened to be in Edinburgh, in Mey, 1800, 
and dined with lady Abercromby on the day sir Ralph 
left ber to embark in that expedition from which he 
never returned. A king’s messenger had arrived from 
Yvondon the day before, and sir Ralph, only waiting for 
a few necessary arrangements, set out the next morning. 
‘When at dinner with the fanaily, after his departure, I 
‘was affected in s manner I can never forget, by the 
respectable old .gentleman’a anxiety about his son, and 
bis observations and enquiries ebout hia future inten- 
esr gp porated noma ailgra His 


fon was ii 

of him before hia time, with thei i to Hol. 
land the one year, and the West Indies the next ; and if 
he 


reat.” And when ledy Abercromby cheerred 
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that she bride pellecad anar baros * Then,” 
said he, ‘he will never see me more.’ The verification 
of this melancholy prediction might be expected from 


LIEUT.-GEN, SIR JOHN MOORE, K.B, 
1761—1809. 


Jomx Moonx was born in the year 1761, in a tall 
Darrow.fronted house, which faces almost directly the 
i the 


thinisters of the established church in Stirling. 

It rarely happens that the son of a incial phy« 
cian, however highly respected in his own neighbour- 
hood, is enabled to enter into life under circumstances 


birth, as © medical practitioner in Glasgow, had spent 
many years of his life in what ie called the great world ; 
during the progress of which he contracted an intimacy 
with some of the most distinguished public characters 
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ground. ‘The consequence was, thet when, on his re- 
tar from Paris, he found it expedient to settle in Glas. 
Ger, the friend of his gayer aura did nt forget him 

clreamstances rendered unnecessary any 
seation f tac inieeoten in own behalf, sar Bos 
and willingly afforded in favour of his sons. Hence 
the early appointment of the subject of this memoir to 
an ensigncy, and the facility with which he was enabled, 
not only to edvence himeelf in his profession, but to 
‘tarn to good sccount other opportunities of improvement 
which came in his way. 

Young Moore received the radiments of his education 
at the grammar school af his netive city, — 2 seminary 
which has had the good fortune to send ont into the 
world as many distinguished men 2a any other other af 
which Scotland can boast. His stey there was, how. 
ever, brief ; for his father, anxious to make him master 


‘purposes prospects. 
‘We allude to the nelection, by the duchess of Hamilton, 
af Dr. Moore, as travelling tator to her von,— a young 
nobleman of delicate constitution and quick parts ; and, 
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mander-in-chief, and the young ensign became, in con. 
Sequence, the bosom friend of the duke. Under these 
very favourable auspices he visited France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the German states, mixing freely, a9 well as 
his noble companion, inthe best society; and attracting, 
wherever he went, the marked notice both of the aged 
and the young, At Vienna, in particular, he seems to 
hheve made a very deep impression, particularly upon 
the empetor Joseph II., by whom he was strongly urged 
to abandon the English service, and to enter into that 
of Austria, But Moore was not only a soldier, but a 
petriot : he loved his profession, but he loved his coun. 
try still more ; and, being sbout this time promoted to 
4 Heutenancy in the 82d regiment of foot, he turned to 
these flattering proposals a deaf ear. A similar result 
attended the applications of the duke of Brunswick, who 
would have willingly allured him into the renks of his 
own army. Moore returned home at the conclusion of 
his tour, and joined the 82d regiment as a lieutenant, 
From this period up to the month of September, 
1780, there occura little in the history of sir John 
Moore, of which, in a sketch like the present, it is ne 
cemary to give an account. He had obtained his liew- 
tenancy by purchase ; his company wea conferred upon 
him after « similar fashion ; and to the duties of com- 
mending his men was added, shortly efterwards, that 
of acting as paymester to the regiment. It speaks vo. 
umes in commendation of the seal and intelligence of 
captain Moore, that, finding himeelf somewhat defective 
in his knowledge of accounts, he should have adopted, 
st this juncture, the only effectual method of mastering 
the difficulties that beset him. Requesting and obtain- 
ing Jeave of absence from his corps, he retired to Glas. 
gow, where he became an amateur clerk in the counting. 
house of Mr.George Mecintosh, s merchant in that city. 
‘We are not aware that there is upon record a more 
carious example of the triumph of good sense over both 
prejudice and indolence. 

‘We regret exceedingly that of the mode in which 
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captain Moore's time was spent, from 1780 ap to 1784, 
our researches have not enabled us to acquire any ac- 
curate Imowledge. We know, indeed, that the 824 

i terved during the greater part of that 
ripple are tegen tepid 


in bis profession, where hia advancement continued to go 
om, till we find him, in 1790, gasetted, on the 80th of 
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‘March, to the Heutenant-colonelcy of the 51st regiment. 
He now resigned his place in the house of commons ; 
proceeded to Ireland, where his battalion was quar. 
tered ; and continued to command it, at various peaceful 
stations, till events called him forth into a more con. 
genial field of active enterprise, 

‘The island of Corsies, after frequently changing ite 
mastere, and sustaining many and arduous struggles 
for independence, was made over by the Genoese, in 
1768, to France, and subdued, though et the expense 
of considerable bloodshed, in 1769. Under that mon. 
axchy it remained mbmissive till the French people 
threw off their allegiance to their sovereign, and 
marchy and misrule succeeded to 8 government, full 
of favlta no doubt, but at least regular and systematic. 

ae tn cine; of egy eer Pat 
triumph, 2s it was esteemed, of liberty, general Pascal 
Paoli, long an exile from his home, upon 
the stage, and made haste to edvocate the claims of 
his countrymen to thet freedom which he hed formerly 
striven to carve out for them. On visiting Paris, he 
‘was received with enthusiastic veneration—the national 
assembly and royal family vying in their endeavours 
to show him distinction; and being eventually created 
President of the department and commandant of the 
national guard of his native island, he was sent over to 
establish there a totally new order of society. 

Paoli’s views of liberty were, however, different from 
those which unhappily began to mislead the French 
people. He sought to establish thet species of free. 
dom, which is the protector, not the destroyer, of 
property ; and which, while content to secure practical 
happiness among all orders in the community, trests 
theoretical perfection as a vision too bright ever to be 
realised. In plain language, Paoli endeavoured to 
keep Corsica free from the prevailing infection of 
Jacobinism ; and received as bis reward s eurumons to 
eppear before the bar of the national assembly. The 
veteran could not for a moment mistake the object of 
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that decree. He refused to obey ; and putting himself 
at the head of an influential party, which remembered 
hia former services, and adhered to him in the present 
juncture, he carried on for some months an unequs] 
contest with the French garrison end its sdherente, 
With the events which characterised the Corsican 
war of 1798 (and they afforded to Napoleon Bona- 
parte the means of acquiring his first military leurels) 
we have in thia place no concern. General Paoli and 
contest, though the progress which they made towards 
the total expulsion of the French was, to sey the least 
of it, extremely languid, Under these circumstances, 
Paoli sent urgent entreaties to lord Hood that he 
would come to the assistance of the Corsican patriots ; 
and represented the condition of the enemy as desperate 
in the extreme, in consequence of the difficulties which 
they in provisions, Lord Hood, 
who bad recently witnessed the evacuation of Toulon, 
felt little disposition shy commit again 9 British 
Sem fo an sores cf doubtful issue, He nap 
mined, therefore, to despatch, as a step preliminary 
til others, two officern'on whoee judgrent he ecald 
rely, for the purpose of ascertaining exactly how the 
opposing parties stood, and giving in a report as to the 
eligibility of the proposed enterprise. One of the 


Hieutenant_colonel Moore. He had recently joined 
general Dundas’s army 28 commandant of the 5]st 
regiment, and he Se atid ne 1794, 
in company with major Koelher, quitted the anchorage 
in Hieres bay, to proceed on his perilous mission. 
Colonel Moore effected a landing with some difficulty, 
for the coast was then entirely in possession of the enemy, 
and succeeded in uniting himself with one of the irre- 
gular bands that acted under the orders of Paoli. Under 
wuch guideg he was conducted to the Corsican general, 
under whove protection, but not always in his camp, be 
epent several days, The result, however, of his en- 
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quiries led him to the conclusion, thet a compliance 
with Paoli’s request would probsbly lead to the reduc- 
tion of Corsica. He sent in his report to lord Hood and 
general Dundas; and, retiring as he had come, took 
shelter in the island of Roussa, where he waited patiently 
till the fleet should arrive to relieve him, 

The statements of colonel Moore were so clear, and so 
ably drawn up, that the admiral’s ecruples immediately 
vanished. He reported that the enemy were indeed 
preszed ; but that reinforcement of 8000 men, under con- 
‘voy of two frigates and several smaller vessels, was daily 
expected from Nice; so that if strenuous exertions were 
uot used to prevent and cut off that supply, Paoli must 
again sbandon his country, end the people receive once 
more the yoke of France. It wason the morning of the 
28d that the preceding intelligence reached lord Hood, 
‘The same evening he weighed anchor, and causing a 
frigate to stand in shore 0 as to receive colonel Moore on 
‘oard, held his course with sixty sail of veasels towards 
Corsica, But a storm coming on, he wea compelled to 
take refuge in the harbour of Porto Ferara, which he 
reached with extreme difficulty at a late hour on the 
29th, 

Having remained here til the 6th, that the damage 
sustained in the Iate gales might be repaired, and sup- 
plies of wine and bread taken on board from Leghorn, 
the fleet again set sail, snd, on the 7th, all the transporta, 
under convoy of the Fortitnde and Juno frigates, came 
toan anchor ip-Martello Bay. Here the troops were im- 
mediately landed, and took possession of certsin heights 
‘which overlooked and commanded the town, while the 
frigates expended their fire during » space of not less 
than two hours end s half in a vain effort to ruin the 
enemy's defences. They were eventually compelled to 
draw off, after sustaining a good deal of damage ; and 
the care of reducing the forts which defended Martello 
Bay devolved upon the army. 

‘There were three works which commanded the pro- 
posed anchorage ground ; namely, the tower of Martello, 

YOU, 112. 
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the redoubt and batteries of Convention, and the tower 
of Fornelli. We have just alluded to the attempt made 
from the sea to reduce the former of these works, and 
of its unexpected failure, While thia waa going on, 
colonel Moore, atfthe head of the royals and 61st regi- 
ment, supported by « small howitzer and a 6-pounder 
gun, was detached over a rugged and mountainous coun- 
try for the purpose of attacking the tower of Fornelli, 
of which the inhabitants reported that it waa incapable 
of sustaining the fire even of the lightest field artillery. 
Moore executed the service intrusted to him with alt 
possible zeal and activity ; but found, on gaining the 
heights whence he had been directed to batter the place, 
that his fleld_piece made no impression. The shot, 
indeed, scarcely reached across a ravine that interposed 
between him and the object of his attack; while the 
descent was so precipitous, that the gostherds them- 
selves scarcely ventured to penetrate into the abyss. 


aaa 

‘The difficulties which attended the siege of thet place 
were of no ordinary nature, Built upon an isolated 
bill shout 250 feet from the sea, Fort Convention could 
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delay ; and the command of the force to be employed 
on that occasion, consisting of the royals, the 25th, 
the 50th, and 51st regimenta, was intrusted to licu- 
tenant-colonel Moore. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of the 17th, the as 
sailants quitted their ground, and advanced in three 
columns towards Fort Convention. They reached the 
base of the hill without interruption, just as the moon 
began to rise, and, springing forward with fixed 
‘bayonets, forced their way at three points within the 
works, Scarcely a shot, indeed, was fired on either 
wide, after the first diseharge from the ramparts hal 
been given ; and the combat which ie maintained when 
steel does the work of shot is seldom, as every soldier 
knows, of long continuance. Within five minutes from 
the commencement of the assault, Fort Convention fell 
into the hands of the English ; and the commandant, 
with a considerable proportion of the garrison, laid 
down their arms, 

The fall of Fort Convention wes followed, almost 
immediately, by the evacuation of Fornelli; nor did 
the governor of St. Fiorenzo consider it necessary to 
hazard 3 siege. Both places were in consequence oc.. 
cupied on the 20th of March, after which » movement. 
wan made by sea and land upon Bestia. Here consi- 
derable resistance wes offered ; but the fire from the 
shipping fell so heavily, and the batteries on shore were 
#0 well served, thet an the Zlet of May, Bastia likewise 
opened its gates on capitulation. There remained in 
the eoamay © hems only tbe tome of Cole, ——2 Bia of, 
prodigious ae oe ot ane een 
portance, and thither the troops, now commanded by 

Lieutenant-general sir Charles Stuart, prepared to move 
with as vouch celerity as might consist with the com. 
pletion of the necessary preperations. 

Between Bastia and Calvi = range of steep moun— 
teins intervenes, exceedingly difficult of pessage even 
to horses, and quite impracticable for artillery. To 
areld Heat chotacs, Se atte and general came to the 

. 
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determination of transporting the army, with its stores, 
by sea; and, on the 19th of June, the whole disem- 
barked ‘at Port Agra, a little bay somewhat removed 
from Calvi, The same evening sctive operations were 
begun hy the eccupation of the Sierra del Capuccine ; 
and the position being distant from the enemy's ad. 
vanced works not more than three miles, a close 
Feconnoissance was immediately executed. It served to 
convince general Stuart that the reduction of Calvi 
would prove 2 service of considerable hazard: 
nevertheless, dispositions were promptly made for the 
erection of batteries; and the mountain passes being 
seized, the seamen were again employed to drag up the 
face of an almost perpendicular cliff, cannon and 
mortars, 

There were two principal redoubts, which, with bat. 
teries communicating, covered the approaches to the 
town, and rendered the harbour and roadetead imper. 
‘vious to x hoatile squadron, Against these, called the 
Molimochisco and Mozello Forts, the first attacks were 
directed, with a combination of skill and courage which 
could not fail of leading to the happiest results. The 
former, after sustaining en incessant cannonade, was 
threatened, on the Gth of July, with an assoult; and 
the enemy, conscious of their inability to resist, aban. 
doned the redoubt. Fresh exertions were then made to 
ruin the defences of Mosello, by opening a heavy fire 
from two points at once ; and on the }8th a practical 
breach was effected. But one step now remained to be 
taken, ‘Lieutenant-colonel Moore, at the head of the 


grenadiers, the light infantry, and the second battalion 
commanded 
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opposed with pikes, chevaux de frise, and other im. 
pediments, made good their entrance. Calvi was no 
longer defensible. The governor withstooil, indeed, a 
renewal of the cannonade, which continued throughout 
the next and part of the succeeding day ; but, by noon 
on the 2\st, further resistance became useless, and he 
beat the chamade. Very honourable terms were granted 
to him, in consideration of the valour displayed in his 
defence ; and Calvi, with ita dependencies, submitted 
to the English arms. 

Corsica was now wrested from the gripe of France, 
and became, for s short time, a portion of the British 
empire, not without an earnest desire on the part of the 
king’s government to render the people happy and the 
island prosperous. A strong body of troops was, more, 
over, left for its protection ; to which, in the capacity of 
adjutant-general, colonel Moore remained attached : but 
the office, though both honourable and lucrative, was 
Dot such as this enthusiastic soldier desired to hold. 
Aa was well remarked in the order issued to the army, 
while it yet mourned the recent loss of him whom all 
ranks equally loved and respected, “in war, he eourted 
service in every quarter of the globe ;” nor was he long 
doomed to linger under what was to him a real source 
of unessiness —his absence from a field of active en- 
terprise, Unfortunately, too, he mixed himself up in 
questions with which, as a military officer, he had no 
concern; and,-becoming peculiarly obnoxious to the 
governor, sir George Elliot, he was recalled. Never. 
ealpen? onthe sntrry, he recived it aly 

ipse: on }, he received intimation, early 
te TDS, Coes ie presente, would be ete ae 


to the rank of colonel by brevet, he was gratified to find 
thet the local distinction of brigadier had been secured 
fo him, ax well as the guidance of » considerable body 
of troops in the field. ‘ 

s 
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In our sketch of the military life of sir Ralph Aber 
cromby, we have made repeated mention of the valour 
and skill displayed by brigedier-general Moore, during 
the progress of the West India campaign. We shall 
not, in this place, recapitulate what has been said there 
descriptive of the debarkstion at St. Lucia, or the 
forcing of the enemy's positions at Morne Chabot and 
Morne Fortune ; but it is necessary to add, that, when 
the commmander.in. chief withdrew to prosecute other 

general Moore was left with the SIst, 44th, 
48th, and 55th British regiments, the corps of rangers 
and German yegera, to maintain the conquests already 
achieved, Nor was thst a service devoid of hazard, or 
agreeable, either in its prosecution or secoraplishment. 
Bands of French troops, withdrawing into the interior, 
formed a junction with the Cariba and runaway slaves, 
and maintained, for some time, 2 war of inroads and 
phinder, to the extreme alarm of the planters and the 


thoroughly extirpated theve lawless bands, and forced 
them to unconditional surrender. 

During the progress of these operations, and 
some time after they had ceased, the mortality in 
ranks of the English arnry was troly fearful: there 
died, in the course of one year, not less than two thirds 
of the force originally intrusted to general Moore: in- 
deed, the 81st regiment alone dwindled away, from an 
effective strength of 915, to 74 men, This was a waste 
of life far more extravagant than the moat active 
European campaign has ever been known to demand 
while the unhappy victims of a pestilential climete were 
deprived of the consolatory reflection that, by the 
sacrifice of life, they did their country service, Not 
Tees forward to meet ane species of danger than be was 
Prompt in setting the example of devotednem umier 


ee 
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another, general Moore shared, from first to last, all 
the hardshipa sustained by the meanest of his followers. 
Like them, he lived upon salt pork and biscuit; slept 
in the woods, destitute of other cover than his cloak ; 
and was continually in progress from post to post, 
wherever his presence speared to be pecoliarly re. 
quired. At length the deaths became so numerous, 
that officers eufficient to carry on the current duties 
were wanting. General Moore was, in consequence, 
laid under the painful necessity of isauing 2 peremptory 
order, that no man, except in the last extremity, should 
apply for leave to quit the island ; and the restrictions 
which a sense of public duty compelled him to impose 
upon others, he was not the man, in his own person, to 
evade, He, too, became seriously indisposed ; yet the 
entreaties of his medical attendants were 

till conscioumess had deserted him: he was then re- 
moved on board of ship, where, after a sovere struggle, 
he recovered, 

The object of general Abercromby’s expedition being 
fully accomplished, brigadier-general Moore returned 
to England, where he received the rank of major-ge- 
neral, and was, in September, 1798, appointed to the 
colonetcy of the gth West Indis regiment. 

General Moore reached his native country at © mo- 
ment of imminent peril, when Great Britain was threat_ 
ened by invasion from France, end Ireland groaned 
under the horvora of 2 desperate and well organised re- 
Dellion. He was directed to proceed to the latter country, 
and there, first under the orders of his old chicf, and 
latterly under lord Cornwallis, he exerted himself to 
preserve order and to put an end to violence. Of the 
part which he played during the inroad of general 
Hombert’s corps, a sufficiently detailed account has been 
given elsewhere. We are not, therefore, required to 
enlarge upon that era in his military career further than 
by stating, that his diligence, activity, and telent drew 
forth, on all occasions, the warmest praise of his supe- 
sora, g0d thet Kis premnyatende in eppnitg the enemy 

5 s 
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eould be equalled only by his steadiness and zeal in 
maintaining strict discipline among his own troops. 


was destined, under the late duke of York, to assist the 
Dutch in their expected revolt; and he landed on the 
27th of August, 1799, at the Helder, where he became 
immediately and warmly engaged. Of the result of 
‘that ection en account has already been given, us well as 
of the events which followed, including the occupation, 
at daybresk on the 28th, of the Helder point by ge- 
neral Moore's brigade. In like manner the bates of 


pelled him to quit the field. Enough, therefore, ix 
done, when to these general descriptions we add, that 
from the beginning to the close of the affair, general 
Moore 00 eminently distinguished himeelf 

Deme occurs in every despatch as that of 
whose services were invaluable: and that be 
home more and more an object of admiration to his 
Seat? iva entertete aiteckrnent co kis fellow sol. 


‘The injuries which he hed sustained were of a serious 
nature, and his constitution stood in need of repose ; 
Yet, when, in the spring of 1800, a fresh expedition wan 
Prepared, he again stood forward as a candidste for em. 
ployment, His wishes were immediately attended to ; 
and the satisfaction thence arising wes certainly not 
diminished by the sssnrance that he was about to serve 


IN 
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again under hia beloved and venerated leader, sir Ralph 
Abercromby. We will not run the risk of unnecessary 
‘Tepetition, by giving here even the outlines of that service 
at ite commencement. Let it suffice to sey, that sir 
John Moore accompanied his chief, first to Minorca, 
Genoa, Gibraltar, Cadiz, and Malta ; and eventually to 
Marmarice, the point of fins} rendezvous, and to Egypt. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that while the fleet 
lay at Marmorice, general Moore was despatched to 
open # communication with the grand vizier ; and that 
the report which be brought back of the wretched 
condition of the Turkish army induced sir Ralph Aber 
cromby to lay aside all thoughts of co-operation, Hence 
the direct movement to Alexandria, the visier remain. 
ing inactive at Joppa; and the brilliant landing of whicl’, 
in « preceding article, we have endeavoured to commu~ 
nicate the details. 

In the mubsequent proceedings of the army, including 
itu advance on the 1th, and its repulse of the enemy 
on the evening of the 21st of March, general Moore gave 
fresh proof of that courage and military talent of which 
he was known to be possessed in no ordinary degree, 
‘We have alresdy spoken of his grest gallantry during 
the action of the 2tst, when, as general officer of the 
day, no trivial share of responsibility devolved upon 
him. He received, early in the battle, a musket ball in 
the leg, which he persisted in treating with neglect; nor 
did he‘ quit the field till the firing wholly ceased, and 
the victory, to which his personal exertions had largely 
contributed, was secured. 

‘The effect of that wound was such as to deprive the 
army of general Moore's services throughout the course 
of those somewhat tardy and eccentric operations, which, 
after the reduction of Rosetta, carried it by Ramanach 
and Menouf to Grand Cairo. The investment of the 
latter place was, indeed, in progress, when he arrived to 
resume the command of his corps; snd, doubtless, his 
presence would hsve contributed greatly to promote the 
vigour of a siege, had the enemy found it convenient to 
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‘bring matters to that extremity. This, however, proved 
not to be the case. On the 22d of June, general 
Belliard sent out a flag of truce, with a request that an 
English officer of rank would meet a commissioner from 
the French army, for the purpose of negotiating a ca- 
pitulation ; and general Hutcheson was too conscious of 
his own weakness not to accede to the demand, A treat 
was accordingly entered into, by which the 

agreed to surrender Cairo, and to withdraw, with their 
arms, baggage, and artillery, from Egypt, while the En- 
glish undertook to grant them a free passage to Rosetta, 
where means should be provided for transporting them 
to France, 

‘The state of general Hutcheson’s health, materially 
injured by fatigue and expome, as well as his great 
anxiety to re-establish the ancient government of Egypt, 
induced him to remain with « slender escort at Cairo ; 
and the command of the srmy which accompanied the 
French on their route to Rosetta devolved on general 
Moore. Tt was an office of little danger, though involv. 
Ang » good deal of responsibility, and general Moore dis 
charged it in a very masterly manner. At the head of 
little more than 6000 men, he marched in parallel co. 
Tumns with the French, whose effective force fell not 
short of 10,800 of all arms; and he encamped night 
after night regularly, and with the strictest discipline, 
within cannon-shot of these armed end not over scru~ 
pulous prisoners, We are not prepared to say, that the 
idea of violating his engagements ever entered into the 
mind of general Belliard,—far less, that the faintest 
symptom of disaffection displayed itself throughout the 
Journey ; yet to general Moore the credit ought not to be 
refused, of maintaining, from first to last, such a coun. 
tenance as must have overawed that disposition, had it. 
arisen either among the officera or the men. The. 
French general himself, indeed, did his escort the justice 
to remark, that a more orderly and better regulated 
Movement hed never been performed by troops. 

While the main body of the British army wes ad- 
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vaneing upon Grand Cairo, and carrying forward that 
weries of attacks which ended in the surrender of the 
capital, force of 4000 men, under general Coote, con. 
tinued to occupy the lines in front of Alexandria, and 

to keep in check the remnant of Menou’s corps, which 
had retreated thither subsequently to the defeat of the 
R1et of March, It is not our province to explain the 
‘measures which Coote deemed it expedient to adopt, in 
order at once to secure himself from molestation, and to 
support the blockade, It is sufficient if we remark, 
that they were all marked with great judgment and pru- 
dence ; and that even the breaking down of the canal 
of Alexandria, though a subject of deep regret, was dic. 
tated hy a stern and irresistible necessity. By this 
meana his front became considerably narrowed, and the 
duties imposed upon his pickets rendered less harass~ 
ing and irkeome; while the power of effecting sorties 
was, in a great messure, taken away from the enemy, 
at lesat in quarters where to meet them would have been 
‘both difficult and hazardous. Still, though compara. 
‘ively safe from the first, and rendered doubly so aa the 
season advanced, in consequence of the arrival, early in 
July, of nine battalions from England and Malta, Coote 
could attempt nothing offensively till the total eubju- 
gation of Upper Egypt left general Hutcheson at liberty 
to devote his undivided attention to Alexandria. The 
middle of August had, therefore, arrived, ere the siege 
of that important city may be said to "have begun 5 
though the garrison were already suffering the,utmost 
extremity of famine—the necessary consequence of 


and well sustained blockade. 
In the operationa which ensued upon the re-union of 
the army under the walls of q foore 
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tember, emanated from him, it were contrary to the plan 
of this work did we enter into them more fully. We 
conclude, therefore, the account of his military services 
in Egypt, by stating that, on the 15th of September, 
Jord William Bentinck arrived at head-quarters; snd 
that he brought with him instructions for the future 
distribution of the army, in obedience to which general 
Moore immediately set sail for England. 

During the short peace which ensued upon the treaty 
of Amiens, general Moore spent his time as a civilian, 
partly in the enjoyment of those’ social circles which 
he wan eminently qualified to adorn, partly in seeking 
both instruction and amusement by foreign travel. 
Never for « moment, however, were his thoughts ab- 
wtracted from that greet science to which all the ardour 
of his youth, and the experience of his riper yeara, had 
heen devoted. ‘The mode of drilling the British infantry 
was, at the period of which we are now treating, if nat 
essentially defective, at all events encumbered with 
pedantries which lerved every possible purpose except 
that of rendering the recruit pliable and essy under arms, 
General Moore saw where the error lay, and devoted 
hia singularly active mind to correct it. He drew up a 
system of manceuvre designed avowedly for light in~ 
fantry alone, though in reality applicable to all classes 
of troopa. He solicited and obtained permission to try 
the effect of that system on the 52d regiment, of which 
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march, wheel, use their firearms, and manceuvre in 
battalion, and in skirmishing order, under his own 
eye, or under the eyes of officera trained with admir- 
able care in his echool. In the Introduction to this 
work, allusion has been made to the great improvements 
upon Dundas'a system effected in the book of regula_ 
tdons compiled by arder of the late adjutant-general. 
It is only necessary to add here, that to the school of 
air John Moore, and to the results arising out of it, the 
British army is indebted for all that is really valuable 
in the volume of instructions to which we have alluded. 
‘We will not pause to describe the manner in which 
general Moore passed his time while commanding in 
this the most important district of Great Britain. 
For the invasion which was threatened, and to which 
el] men looked forward, he stood fully prepared ; 
there was not a foot of ground between the coast and 
the capital on which he had not made his observations, 
with a view to render the advance of the enemy es 
tedious and as difficult as possible. One anecdote, 
however, which has been communicated to us by « 
nobleman intimately connected both with the general 
and the minister, it may be worth while to repeat. 
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Far the invasion which was threatened, and to which 
all men looked forward, he stood fully prepared ; for 
there was not a foot of ground between the coast and 
the capital on which he had not made his observations, 
with a view to render the advance of the enemy as 
tedious and as difficult as possible. One anecdote, 
however, which has been communicated to us by a 
nobleman intimately connected both with the general 
and the minister, it may be worth while to repeat. 
‘When Mr. Pitt was lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
he spent a good deal of his leisure time at Walmer 
Castle, where Moore, as general of the Kent district, 
frequently visited him. They were in the habit of 
riding out togéther, and their conversation, as might 
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“ What a pity,” said Moore without waiting for any 
introduction to the subject, ‘ that man had not been 
‘brought up to the army.”—=““ Why 00?” was the ques. 
tion naturally put. “ Because nature hes made him 

@ general,” answered Moore: “I never met with a 
civilian who so thoroughly understood how to make the 
moat of his ground.” 

In this peaceful situation he remained til] the summer 
of 1806, when be proceeded, with « reinforcement of 
troops, which included his own well-tried 52d regiment, 
to Sicily. He reached the island not long after the 
affair of Maida, and found general Fox in command, 
under whom he continued to serve for some time; for 
of the troops about to be employed in the second expe~ 
dition into Egypt be declined to take the guidance. 
‘That he calculated correctly as to the inevitable resnlt 
of thet expedition, a short time sufficed to prove; nor 
does it appesr, that his refussl to commit himself, with 
a force clearly inadequate to the purposes intended, ever 
seriously lowered himn in the eatimation of his military 
superiors. 

In the month of August, 1807, general Fox was 
recalled, and the command of all the troops employed in 
the Mediterranean devolved upon sir John Moore, He 
found himself almost immediatly involved in disputes 
with the court et Palermo, concerning the causes and 
progress of which it were foreign from the design of 
this work were we mirmtely to enquire. Enough is 
dane when we state, that, in spite of » bitter opposition 
on the part of the reigning family, he succeeded in 
introducing into the Sicilian army various important 
changes ; and that the work of reformetion might have 
been rendered complete, had not other and more pressing 
‘matters interfered. Sir John Moore's system was as 
yet but imperfectly understood, when he received sudden 
orders to remove to Gibraltar, where a large force, 
about to be employed on « particular service, was ap- 
Pointed to meet him, 

It ia not our province to unravel the mysteries in 
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which the foreign policy of Great Britain is 

‘up, us well prior to the occurrences of 1807, as during 
their progresa. We are aware, indeed, that much odium 
has very unfairly attached to the government under 
whore directions the Copenhagen expedition was effected ; 
and that e plan, formed on the most matured consi- 
deration, and embracing the most important results, 
has been treated as a mere outbreak of insolent naval 
superiority. In due time, perhaps, the truth will be 
disclosed in full; but, on the present oceasion, we 
cannot attempt any thing further than to give a brief 
outline of what there ia good reason to assert was the 
main object of British interference with the northern 
powers. 


By the treaty of Tilsit, England was left without 
an ally on the continent of Europe, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the eccentric but high-spirited king of Sweden, 
alone excepted. Denmark was, indeed, neutral, as far 
asa nation can be said to be in a state of neutrality, 
which receives the law from one of two belligerent 
powers ; whilst Norway, though en integral part of the 
Daniah monarchy, stood ready to second any efforts 
which might be hazarded to keep open a commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain. Of the attempt made 
to bribe Gustavus into a forgetfulness of his honour, by 
holding out to him the offer of Norway, es an eppendage 
to his realm, our readers are, doubtless, aware, as well as 
of the chivalrots manner in which the proposal was 
refused, and the treechery of Napoleon made apparent 
to the Danish government. Nevertheless, no progress 
was effected in detaching Denmark from her ili-pleced 
partialities: it became, on the contrary, more and more 
apparent every day, that she looked to extend ber au- 
thority over Sweden itself; and Gustavus wes forced, 
in self-defence, to consider and propose scheme, 
which met, from the British ministry, with a ready ac- 
quiescence. 

Remote as Sweden and Norway were from what may 
be called the centre of Kuropesn politica, they presented 
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at thia time, and especially the former, the only source 
of open and honourable inlet into the continent, for 
British commerce and British communications. It was 
thus a matter of the greatest importance that they should 
not, like the nations around them, be rendered subject 
to the yoke of France. When, therefore, Gustavus made 
the British government aware that he was threatened 
with war, not from France only, but from Russis and 
Denmark, England experienced no reluctance to assist 
him in the struggle, by throwing an army into Zealand, 
and occupying Norway, where the dispositions of the 
people were understood to be peculiarly favourable. 
‘With this view, lord Cathcart’s armament quitted the 
English shores; while the troops called in from Sicily, 
end from other states in the Mediterranesn, received 
orders to proceed, under the guidance of sir John Moore, 
to Norway. 

Lord Cathcart, as is well known, made himeelf master 
of Zealand; while sir John Moore waited at Gibraltar 
for the assembly of the force which was to act in 
Norway: but, ere the latter came together, counter- 
orders reached him, which indicated at once an im- 
provement in the position of the continental powers, and 
a thorough change fn the wecike erengemenca of Great 

ritain. 

Napolean had, by this time, begun that serics of 
aggressions in the peninsula, which, after seven long 
years of war and suffering, ended in bis own deposition. 
Junot, indeed, was in fall march towards Lisbon ; and the 
royal family of Portugal, acting under the advice of lord 

ford, were prepared, on the first appearance of the 
enemy, to migrete to South Americs. Sir John Moore 
‘was, sccordingly, directed to assist sir Sydney Smith in 
the removal of the house of Braganza ; after which he was 
to effect a landing at Madeira, and occupy that island 
for the benefit of the exiled sovereign. But here, again, 
circumstances interfered to hinder—as the event proved, 

‘Most providentially —- the accomplishment of this en- 
terpriae. The Portuguese family esesped ere Moore 
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wes in a condition to aid them, and, insteed of sailing 
for the ‘Tagus, he returned with his corps to England. 
In the mean while the insane proceedings of Bona- 
parte with reference to the peninsular nations brought 
about 2 complete revolution in the designs and wishes 
of the British government touching the northern powers, 
To support Gustavus, az hed been originally proposed, 
was now regarded as « misapplication of the national 
resources, which could be much more effectually used 
in nourishing that resistance which Spain and Portugal 
had already begun to offer. Jt was felt, at the same 
time, that to leave Denmark in her integrity, while 
Russi threatened Sweden on one flank, and France on 
another, would affect with indelible disgrace the En- 
glish character. We are not prepared to say that the 
method actually adopted for the purpose of avoiding” 
this stigma was either the wisest or the most generous, 
But we believe it to be a fact, that the capture of the 
Danish fleet was effected as much with & view to satisfy 
Berle, to cringe the meral neqrances foun owe 


“"SVIth his miserable perversion of « plan, which, 
though approved in London, was, we have reason to 
assert, drawn up at Stockholm, Gustavus was highly 
displeased ; and the English government, moved in part 
by his remonstrances, in part desirous of keeping open 
the harbours of the north, determined on sending a 
second army to bis assistance. To the command of 
that force, which amounted in all to about 10,000 
men, sir John Moore wea appointed; but the ex- 
pedition led to no fortunate result. Moore’s orders 
explicitly restricted him to Norway; Gustavus re- 
quired that he should march his army to Stockholm, 
and place himself entirely et the disposal of the power 
which he came to assint. It is, indeed, probable, that 
Gustavus intended to keep the English troops in the 
capital, where that spirit of disaffection, which event- 
ually drove him from the throne, had begun to show 
itself ; and had he succeeded, it is not easy to say that, 
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at this hour, thet eccentric but not insane man might 
not have occupied the throne of his ancestors, But 
Moore could not discover in hie instructions any scope 
for latitude of interpretation, and, of course, remained 
@rm, The remit is well known. Gustavus, deaf to 
argument, and smarting under the sense of wrongs not 
wholly imaginary, placed the British general und under & 
wpecies of arrest, by commanding that he should on no 
account whatever quit the capital ; and Moore, who had 
travelled to Stockholm unattended, leaving his troops 
on board of ship, was glad to escape in disguice. As a 
matter of course, the purposes of the expedition could 

no further; and Moore, judiciously concluding 
hat to keep 10,000 men idle was not the purpose for 
which he had been placed in suthority, gave orders that 
the fleet should direct its course homeward. 

‘It was well for the honour and interests of England, 
thet sir John Moore thus promptly withdrew his troops 
from a point where their services could be rendered so 
ite available. By doing so he escaped the mortifica. 
tion of being employed in sn undertaking which the 
presence of an army could have in no degree facilitated ; 
we allude to the removal of Rowana’s corps from the 
Baltic, in which he had been directed to assist, while 
he rendered availeble for « far more important as well 
as honourable », ho trifling portion of the dis- 
posable army of England, 

‘We have now arrived st a period in the military 
history of our country, when, abandoning the system of 
petty end defensive warfare in which she had no long 
and so ruinously indulged, England began again to as- 
sume an attitude worthy of her ancient renown, as well 
as strictly in sccordance with the dictates of sound 


policy. 

Spain and Portugal, exaspereted by wrongs endured, 
Tose against their oppressor, and the demand which they 
made upon the resources and sympathies of Great 
Britain was not made in vain, A body of 9000 men, 
which had assembled at Cork under the command of 
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sir Arthur Wellesley, proceeded, on the 12th of July, 
1808, for Corunna ; whence it paseed, first to Oporto, 
and eventually to the mouth of the Mondego. But with 
the proceedings of that corpa we are, on the present 
occasion, very little concerned ; and the tale of its 
triumphs has been too often told to render any repeti~ 
tion on our part either necessary or desirable. 

While sir Arthur Wellesley was laying st Roreica 
and Vimiero the foundation of that renown which re- 
ceived its consummation on the plains of Waterloo, sir 
John Moore was prosecuting a tedious and unprofitable 
voyage towards the seat of war. Immediately on his 
return from Sweden he had been called upon to serve 
his country again, though in # capacity as little antici- 
peted by himself ax it was injudiciously marked out by 
the superior suthorities. He who had twice executed 
the office of commanier-in-chief, and whose reputation 
stood et least as high as that of any military officer in 
the British service, was required to act under the orders 
of sir Hew Dalrymple and cir Harry Burrard,— men 
of unquestionable courage, and not perhaps deficient in 
talent, but possessed neither of experience in the con 
dact of armies nor of the confidence of the troops. It 
has been well remarked by Mr. James Moore, in his 
narrative of the campaign of 1808-9, that “ there are 
few generals in the Britich service who would not have 
resigned on such treatment.” Sir John Moore, how~ 
ever, entertained loftier and purer principles than 
animate the breasts of most men, no matter in what 
profession trained. He had repeatedly declared, that 
“if the king commanded him to act again ea an ensign 
he would obey ;” and now, whatever his private jealingy 
mies bee weep the charge shrest spon him, and 

it wit 
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lesley, and of the troops under his command, both the 
general and hie followers were profoundly ignorant. 
No despatch vessel had met them during their voyage ; 
norwas any such found waiting their arrival. Under theve 
circumstances, sir John Moore, wham the departure of 
alr Harry Burrard had left in commend, sent « staff 
officer, in a light frigate, towards St. Martinho, whither 
he learned, from the crews of certain fishing-smacks, and 
the reports of the country people, that the right of the 
British army was advanced. 

The messenger was not long departed, when a cou- 
rier arrived with instructions for the fleet to move on as 
far as Maceira roads. These orders sir John Moore 
hastened to obey ; and he reached the anchorage in 
sufficient time to be made scquainted with the aplendid 
victory of Vimiero, and the armistice which ensued 
upon it. Neither in thet, nor in the management of 
the convention of Cintra, was he in 2 situation to take 
any prominent part. ‘The latter, indeed, waa arranged 
and adjusted before he found an opportunity of examin. 
ing the grounds on which it rested ; for though the 
signatures of the chiefs had not yet been affixed, the 
articles had undergone full revision previous to his 
landing, Yet there is good reason to believe, that, had 
the contrary been the case, sir John Moore would 
ave offered to the measure no decided opposition. The 
opportunities of presaing the enemy to advantage were, 
as he well knew, greatly weakened by the rejection of 
the double line of operations from Mondego; and the 
measure hed ceased, in some degree, to be practicable, 
#0 soon as the columms were arrested in the pursuit after 
the victory of the 2lat, Sir John Moore, therefore, 
while be warmly commended both the actions per- 
formed, and the dispositions recommended by sir 
Arthur Wellesley, experienced no reluctance in sanc— 
tioning, by his approval, 2 treaty which freed Portugal 
at once from the presence of a French army, and put 
the allies in possession, without loss of life or time, af 
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Of the events which ensued upon the ratification of 
thia treaty, including the occupation of Lisbon, the dis 
utes relative to the species of property claimed by the 
French, the evacuation of the fortresses, and the «le- 
parture of Junot’s army from the Tagus, we sre not. 
required to give any account, In like manner, the 
negotiations entered into for the purpose of eermerd 
‘@ regular government in Portugal, and euppreering the 
intrigues of the junta of Oporto, lie beyond the design 
of this memoir, Enough is done when we state, in 
few words, that these, with other important and inter- 
esting transactions, took place while sir Hew Dalrymple 
still exercised the aupreme commend; and that the 
same officer, acting in obedience to his original instruc. 
tions, made some preparations for an advance into’ 
Spain. Long, however, before these were complete, a 
variety of circumstances befel, which gave to the hopes 
and prospects of the British army fresh energy. Sir 
Hew Dalrymple having returned to England, whither 
sir Arthur Wellealey and sir Harry Burrard, —the latter 
being formally supereeded,-~had gone before, the chief 
management of affairs devolved upon sir John Moore. 

On the 6th of October, a despatch from lord Castle 
reagh reached Lisbon. It contained official information 
of uir John Moore’s sppointment to the command of an 
amy which should contain 30,000 infantry and 5000 
cavalry; and which “his majesty had determined to 
employ in the north of Spain, to co-operate with the 
Spanish armies in the expulsion of the French from 
that kingdom.” Sir John Moore was at the same time 
instructed both as to the manner in which this force 
was to be made up, and as to its destined scene of 
action. Of the troopt now in Portugal, 20,000 infantry, 
two regiments of hussars, and a due proportion of 
lery, were to proceed into Spain ; eral by eal 
the infantry and guns either by land or sea according 
to the discretion of the general; while an additional 
carps of 10,000 infantry, with cavslry, should sail from 
Falmouth to Corunna, whence it would join the main 
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body either in Galicig or Leon, Finally, the general 
‘was directed to concert his plan of operations with such 
officers ax he should find at the head of the Spanish 
armies. He was made aware of the preparation of 
extensive depéts of provisions end stores, both at home 
and on the coast of Galicia; and he was referred, in 
cases of difficulty, to Mr. Frere, the British minister at 
the seat of the central government, as well as to the other 
civil and military agents scattered through the country. 

Gratifying as such an appointment could not fail to 
be to his feelings as a man and a soldier, sir John Moore 
was not slow in discerning, thet the charge imposed 
upon him was attended with difficulties of the most 
gigantic nature. The army of which he was at the head 
contained the elements of all that is excellent. The 
officers were zealous, intelligent, and brave; the men 
well disciplined, fearless, end in the very prime of life ; 
and there existed but one desire among all ranks and 
classes, namely, that they might be brought az soon a 
possible into contact with the enemy. But the plis- 
bility of an army is dependent on many other causes, 
additional to the zeal of its officers and the courage of 
ite men. There are departments, without a due organ- 
isation of which, the bravest troops in the world become 
unwieldy ; and in these, the absence of experience ia 
not to be compensated by almost any other qualification, 
On the present occasion, sir John Moore found himself 
destitute of a commissariat capable, because accus. 
tomed, to manage the details submitted to it, “In 
none of the ts,” says he, in a letter addrensed 
to lord C: ., “* is there any want of seal, but in 
some of the important ones there is much want of ex- 
perience, This remark applies particularly to the com- 
tissariat, few of whose members have ever seen an 
army in the field. The short maritime expeditions im 
which they have been employed require but middling 
talent, and gives them little or no experience of the 
operations they are now called upon to perform.” Nor 
‘Was the want of skill among bis own agents at all sup. 
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plied by the intelligence or activity of the Portuguese 
themselves. From the native authorities he received no 
‘sasistance: the country, moreover, was exhausted, and 
the means of transport limited in the extreme. Yet, in 
the face of all these obstacles, the army waa in 4 con- 
dition to commence ita march on the 18th of October; 
that is to say, on the thirteenth day from the receipt of 
lord Castleresgh’s letter, and the assumption of the 
command by air John Moore. 

Of the activity and talent required to effect this end, 
within a period of time so limited, it is impossible not 
to speak in the highest terms. It was the work of no 
ordinary mind: and the decision to which the general 
came, of moving his force wholly by land, displayed 
sound judgment and discretion. It ia to be lamented,” 
that the examination of the roads which Jead from Lis. 
‘pon to the Spanish frontier was not conducted with all 
the care that might have been bestowed upon it; had 
this been done, the general would have ascertained that 
the route by Almeida, though unquestionably diffleult, 
is not impervious to wheel carriages ; and hence, that 
no necessity existed for that division of his force which 
he determined to hazard, Unfortunately, however, he 
put out of view the fact that Junot, during the depth 
o€ winter, had traversed that route; that he had brought 
with him a lerge train of artillery, which he succeeded 
in carrying acrog the mountains in spite of incessant 
rains and the swelling of the torrents; and receiving, 
sa worthy of implicit confidence, the reports of the 
people of Lisbon, and the statements of an individual 
attached to the querter-master general's staff, he came 
to the conclusion thet « double line of movement was 
indispensable. While, therefore, he directed the mass 
of the infantry, with # brigade of 6-pounders, to march 
by Abrantes and Coimbra upon Almeida, a corps of 
6000 men, composed of the cavalry, four brigades of 
artillery, and four regiments of foot, received orders to 

throagh the Alani, by way of Badajos, Mens, 
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Jatter column, having under its escort the great park of 
the army and many hundred carriages, was intrusted 
to Hieutenant.general sir John Hope, an officer of tried 
Courage and rare intelligence ; the two former were re- 
‘spectively intrusted 2 Hosen goer Fraser and 
gs aerenepee 
via creigeceie tec'tn pruivin, and the 
hog tanner of cottons conaee cdeneh 
from sir David Baird made the general aware that the 
Promised reinforcementa from home were already at 
Corunna. He learned, however, through the same 
channel, that the military chest was empty ; and that the 
‘Spanish authorities, being without instructions from the 
central government, threw obstacles in the way of a 
debarketion. He lost no time in supplying, as far as 
hie slender means would allow, the former of these de- 
ficiencies, by forwarding 80004. to Galicia ; and he re- 
quested Baird, so soon as the difficulties of « landing 
should be overcome, to march upon Astorge. This 
Shoes ane the, gemermment Kaeing been warned thet 
Corunna he should thenceforth look as to the point of 
communication with England, sir John Moore, on the 
27th of October, quitted Lisbon. 

Before proceeding with the narrative, which slope we 
‘have undertaken to conduct, it will be necessary, for 
the sake of connection, that we take a hasty giance at 
the general state of that coantry into which the British 
froops were now about to penetrate. It is not, indeed, 
without reluctance, that we enter at all apon 2 field 
which has already been trodden by so many able his- 
torians ; yet, a our estimate of the soundness of sir John 
Moore's dispositions — we had almost said, of his profes- 
Sunsh te nay peeciot Ge ies a ea 
which we may possess of the situation and proceedings 
€ his allies, it were vain to attempt any satisfactory 
description of his career es a British military com- 
mander, without adverting to the peculiar circumstances 
‘under which it was begun and carried forward. Hap~ 
pily, however, we are not called upon to attempt more 
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than a very alight outline of events, with the detaila of 
which, few Englishmen, arrived at the years of discre. 
tion, can be ignorant. 

It will be borne in mind, that immediately on the ap- 
plication of the Spanish patriots for assistance, s whale 
host of agents, both civil and military, were despatched 
by the British government into the different provinces, 
for the sake of distributing supplies and reporting on the 
temper of the people. Of these almost all, carried away 
by the enthusiagm of those around them, represented 
the cause of independence as triumphant ;— the local 
juntas were guided by the purest patriotiam and zeal ; 
the generals were skilful; and the very peasants more 
than a metch for their ruthless invaders. The de- 
fence of Zaragoza, the repulse of marshal Moncey from 
Valencia, and, above all, the great victory of Baylen, 
tended to ensure for these reports almost universal credit : 
indeed, the deliverance of the peninsula was represented 
‘a6 secured, so soon as the intrusive king evacuated Ms. 
drid, and retired behind the Ebro. The lapse of 2 few 
months sufficed, however, to prove that these opinions 
‘had been taken up somewhat hastily. No good use was 
made of the victories thus pompously proclaimed. The 
juntes began to quarrel among themselves ; the generals 
Decame refractory and jealous ; and the troops were nei- 
ther disciplined, urmed, nor equipped ; while the enemy 
‘were permitted’to retain, with less then 45,000 men, 
their hold throughout the autumn upon Biscay, Navarre, 
and part of Huesca. For the left of the French, com- 
manded by Moncey, lay along the Ebro snd the Aragon, 
with its headquarters at Tafalle. Marabel Ney’s corps 
‘was at Guardia ; thet of Bessiéres at Miranda ; and the 
right, of which Le Febvre was at the head, occupied the 
heights of Durango end Murdragon. 

Such was the situation of the invaders esrly in October, 
in posseszion of a line which they retained only through 
the absence of ekill, unanimity, snd conduct on the part 
of the patriots, The Spaniards, again, were thus dis. 
tributed: —On the right, the army of Galicie, com- 
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manded by Blake, occupied a line from Bilboa to Bur. 
gos; here the conde de Belvidere, with the levies of 
Estremadure, had established himself, in expectation of 
the apecdy arrival of the English, and prepared, so soon 
ga the junction should be formed, to fall upon the ene- 
my’s centre. To the right, again, lay Castanos, with 
hie head.quarters at Soria, and detachments in Taran- 
zona, Borge, wd Tudela ; while beyond him were the 
Aragonese and Valencian armies, covering Zaragore, 
and extending ss far as Sanguessa. A glance at the map 
will suffice to show that, to occupy such a line in force, 
200,000 men would scsrcely suffice; and that even 
200,000 men would fail to hold it in the presence of 
an opponent able and willing to act vigorously on the 
offensive. But this is not the only nor the most glaring 
error of which the Spaniards hed been guilty. They 
swore Devel into shets, preeent order with the erowed. 

the French ere reinforcementa 
dhovld seach then’; and the circumstance that they out. 
flanked the intruder appears to have satisfied them of 
their power to do co, ‘There was a strange delusion on 
the minds of the Spanish officera throughout the war, 
‘which led them constantly to aim at surrounding an 
@memy, no matter how incompetent they might be to 
sustain an attack while their grand manceuvre was in 


‘Progress. 

. Not satisfied with the reports which reached him 
from other quarters, sir Hew Dalrymple had early 
dexpatched lord William Bentinck to Madrid ; colonel 
Graham likewise (now lord Lynedoch) wan at the 
ead-quarters of the principal Spanish army ; and on the 
Communications which he kept up with these gentlemen, 
‘as well oa with Mr, Stuart, sir John Moore mainly relied 
for intelligence of the real state both of the French and 
Spaniards, At what value be himself rated the services 


Cantlereagh, 
Mogre’s Narrative, wil be able to judge. He had heard 
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little, while hastening his own preparations at Lisbon, 
calculated to impress him with respect for the political or 
military wisdom of the Spanish government. There was 
Not even a commander-in-chief appointed to preside 
over the destinies of the armies; and all the remon~ 
strances of lord William Bentinck failed to convince the 
junta that euch an officer wes neetled—nay, the oppor 
tunity of rapid communication by the occasional ems 
ployment of couriers was with difficulty obtained. 
‘Again, not only were no steps taken to expedite the 
advance of Baird’s corps, bat the most serious obstacles 
were thrown in his way. The junta of Corunna de- 
tained him on bosrd of ship till despatches arrived from 
Aranjuez authorising 3 debarkation ; and then, efter the 
loas of fifteen days, they afforded neither cara nor any 
echer means of transport, Nor was this all of which 
the British general had a right to complain. Baird 
arrived pennyless, and had his immediate necessities 
relieved "by the advance of 80004. out of 25,0001, the 
total amount of Moore’s disposable fonds; yet mil 
lions of dollars were scattered with a profuse hend, 
wherever a cry af money watited chanced to be raised 
in any other quarter of Spain. In a word, sir John 
Moore, independently of the gross and glaring errors 
committed by his allies, entered upon his Spanish cam- 
paign under the pressure of all those disadvantages which 
attend the first display of her military strength by a 
nation which hss been accustomed during many years 
to defend her rights by an expenditure of money rather 
than of blood ; and, es s. necessary consequence, hat 
looked more to the wubsidising of foreign armies, than to 
the equipment and due application of her own. 

The progress of the eeveral columns into which sir 
John Moore had divided his army was as rapid and oe 
orderly as a defective commissariat would allow. On 


information on which he had relied relative to the dif. 
Beulties of transporting artillery, was wholly groundless, 
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The roeds, though rough, were sufficiently practicable 
for carriages, and they continued to improve rather than 
to deteriorate as he proceeded ; indeed, he met with no 
nataral obstruction to the progress of his army during 
the whole of the march from Lisbon to Almeids, At 
the latter place he arrived on the 8th, having received, 
by the way, despatches from lord William Bentinck, 
which could not fail to excite in his mind the most un- 
easy anticipations, 

The letters in question gave a detail of those move- 
ments on the part of the Spanish armies in the advanced 
line, which led, in due time, to the disastrous conflicts 
‘st Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudela. Moore became se- 
riously alarmed for the safety of his own columns,— 
mote especially for his cannon, and the division under 
Hope, yet he could teke no step towards rendering 


express, 

Hope, an earnest request thet he would trust nothing 
to the reports of the native authorities, but use every 
exertion to have the roads examined, and the enemy's 
movements observed by his own officers, At the same 
time he wrote to general Castanos, to whom he had been 
referred for the purpose of arranging with him some 
plan of operations ; and communicating also with Mr. 
Frere, now arrived at the seat of government, he con~ 
tinued his anxious and uneasy march into Spain. 

If a correct judgment is to be formed from the ge. 
neral tone of sir John Moore's correspondence, be 
scarcely entertained from the beginning any hope of 
fringing bis Spanish campaign to a triumphant issue. 
Aa he penetrated more and more into the heart of the 
country, his anticipations of evil gathered strength; for 
the people, “though civil, were found to be the reverse 
of enthusiastic,” and the suthorities were more than o- 
pine, There was no general arming of the provinces, —— 
no anxiety displayed to turn to account the resources 
which a dense population might have supplied, —but 
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20 indifference to danger, founded in part on consti- 
tational indolence, snd in part on an extravagant belief 
in the invincibility of the troops already opposed to the 
invader. How wide the latter dotage lay from the line 
of truth, the lapse of a short time sufficed to demon. 
strate. 

‘It was the 13th of November, when sir John Moore, 
passing the larger portion of his infantry on its march, 
arrived at Salatoance, Here the melancholy intelligence 
of the defeat of Belvidere’s corps was communicated to 
him; while the apprehensions which such a rumour 
were well calculated to excite, received a serious acces. 
sion in the course of the two succeeding days. On the 
second night after his arrival, he loaned, by express, 
from general Pagnatelli, that the enemy were over. 
running the plains of Old Castile, and that they occu 
pied, with » corps of cavalry, Valladolid, a city distant 
acarcely three marches from Salamanca. It is diffleult 
to imagine that the error into which he had fallen in 
detaching Hope with the artillery should not have 
affected him, at this moment, with sincere regret. Ig- 
norant as he necessarily was both of the force and the 
intention of the corps which threatened him from Val. 
ladolid, a retreat, cven to the frontiers of Portugal, came 
within the reach of contemplation ; and it was certain 
that the movement could not now be executed, except 
at the imnminent*risk of having all his divisions cut off 
ove from the other. While, therefore, he assembled the 
junta, and warned them of the possibility of such a 
measure, he resolved to adopt it only as a last resource ; 
end fortune so ordered it that an alternative, grievous in 
the extreme, never presented itself to him for adoption. 

‘When he first heard of the occupation of Valladolid, 
mr John Moore had but 4000 infentry assembled. The 
yemainder, with the brigade of Gpounders, arrived 
soon afterwards ; and he found himeelf, by the 28th, at 
the head of 14,000 soldiers, inferior, in point of equip. 
ment, discipline, and courage, to none in Europe. By 
and by intelligence came in that the enemy had fellen 
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‘The roeds, though rough, were sufficiently practicable 
for carriages, and they continued to improve rather than 
to deteriorate as he proceeded ; indeed, he met with no 
natural obstruction to the progress of his army during 
‘the whole of the march from Lisbon to Almeida. At 
the latter place he arrived on the 8th, having received, 
by the way, despatches from lord Willizm Bentinck, 
which could not fail to excite in his mind the most un~ 
asy anticipations. 

‘The letters in question gave a detail of those move- 
‘menta on the part of the Spanish armies in the advanced 
line, which led, in due time, to the disastrous conflicts 
at Burgos, Rapinoss,and Tudele. Moore became se- 
riowsly alarmed for the safety of his own colamns,— 
more especially for his cannon, and the division under 
Hope,— yet he could take no step towards rendering 
their position less insecure, because they were beyond 
the reach of mutual co-operation, He therefore con- 
tented himself with forwarding, by express, to general 
Hope, an earnest request that he would trust nothing 
to the reporta of the native authorities, but use every 
exertion to have the roads examined, and the enemy's 
movements observed by hie own officers. At the same 
time he wrote to general Castanos, to whom he had been 
yeferred for the purpose of arranging with him some 
plan of operations; and communicating also with Mr. 
Frere, now arrived at the seat of government, he con- 
tinued his anxious and uneasy march into Spain. 

Jf a correct judgment is to be formed from the ge. 
weral tone of sir John Moore’s carrespondence, he 
ecarcely entertained from the beginning any hope of 
bringing bis Spanish campaign to » triumphant iamue, 
Au be penetrated more and more into the heart of the 
country, his anticipations of evil gathered strength; for 
the people, “though civil, were found to be the reverse 
of enthusiastic,” and the authorities were more than ou 
Bee. There was no general arming of the provinces, —- 

ho anxiety displayed to turn to eccount the resources 
which 2 dense population might heve sapplied,— but 
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an indifference to danger, founded in part on consti- 
tational indolence, and in part on an extravagant belief 
in the invincibility of the troops already opposed to the 
invader. How wide the latter dotage lay from the line 
of truth, the lapse of 2 short time sufficed to demon- 
strate. 

‘It was the 13th of November, when sir John Moore, 
passing the larger portion of his infantry on ite march, 
arrived st Salamanca. Here the melancholy intelligence 
of the defeat of Belvidere’s corps was communicated to 
him ; while the apprehensions which such a rumour 
were well calculated to excite, received a serious acces. 
sion in the course of the two meceeding days. On the 
vecond night after his arrival, he learned, by express, 
from general Pagnatelli, that the enemy were over * 
running the plains of Old Castile, and that they occu- 
pied, with a corps of cavalry, Valladolid, a city distant 
scarcely three marches from Salamanca. It is difficult 
to imagine that the error into which he had fallen in 
detaching Hope with the artillery should not have 
affected him, at this moment, with sincere regret. IZg- 
norant aa he necessarily was both of the force and the 
intention of the corps which threatened him from Val 
ladolid, a retreat, even to the frontiers of Portugal, came 
within the reach of contemplation ; and it was certain 
that the movement could not now be executed, except 
at the imminent risk of having all his divisions cut off 
one from the other, While, therefore, he assembled the 
junta, and warned them of the possibility of such a 
measure, he resolved to adopt it only aa a last resource ; 
and fortune so ordered it that an alternative, grievous in 
the extreme, never presented itself to him for adoption. 

‘Wher he first heard of the occupation of Valladolid, 
ar John Moore had but 4000 infantry assembled. The 
remainder, with the brigade of 6.pounders, arrived 
oon afterwards ; and he found himself, by the 28th, at 
the head of 14,000 soldiers, inferior, in point of equip- 
ment, discipline, and courage, to none in Europe. By 
and by intelligence came in that the enemy had fallen 
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back upon Valencia, and that weak parties of ten or 
twelve alone traversed the open country. Under these 
circumstances, Moore determined to keep his head-quar- 
‘ters still at Salamanca, and sent instructions both to 
Hope and Baird to close upon that city, with all the 
celerity that might be compatible with a due attention 
to their own safety. 

While the head.quarters of the British army were 
thus employed, the divisions of Hope and Baird were 
making such advances to the point of concentration as the 
difficulties which they had to encounter, and the talents 
and energies of their leaders, wouldallow. After having 
been detained on board of ship from the 13th to the 
Slat of October, Baird at last made good his landing, 
and applied to the junta for the means of transport for 
his baggage, and supplies and provisions for his people. 
His applications were every where met with the most 
revolting indifference. Not a car, nor a bullock, nor a 
mule, was by public authority furnished ; and the few 
which he found it practicable to hire were procured at 
a rate shamefully exorbitant. Sir David Baird was a 
gallant and straightforward soldier, and had seen » good 
deal of service ; but he was not made of the proper 
musterials for struggling egainst such difficulties. His 
warfare had been waged chiefly in Indis, where troops 
move in the midst of Inxuries ; and it ie possible that 
he may have somewhat over-rated the hindrances which 
beset him in the north of Spain. But however this 
may be, his progress was remarkably slow. He 
marched by half battalions ; and on the 26th of Novem. 
‘ber, the head of his column had reached only to Astorga, 
its Journeys having been accomplished at the rate of five 
or nix miles per day. Widely different were Hope's 
proceedings, In spite of the delays occasioned by » 
defective train of draught animals, snd the total ab- 
wence of all co-operation on the part of the inhabit. 
anta, he reached Naval Carnero, within twenty miles 
of Madrid, by the 18th, where he proceeded immedi. 
ately to concert measures with the Spanish government 
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— or, to express ourselves more accurately, to ascertain, 
by personal observation, how far the spirit of national 
resistance prevailed in the capital. He found, how. 
ever, that both the civil and military chiefe were “ al_ 
together without a plan, and thet every branch both of 
the civil and military administration was affected by 
the disjointed and inefficient construction of the govern- 
ment.” The report, therefore, which he made to sir 
John Moore tended in no degree to dispel the gloom 
under which that accomplished soldier had glready, and 
with too much reason, begun to suffer. 

‘We have alluded elsewhere to the arrival of Mr, 
Frere as the representative of the British government 
at the seat of the central junte. It constituted not the 
Jeast distressing of the difficulties under which sir John 
Moore laboured, that, from the very commencement of 
Mr. Frere’s diplomatic career, a misunderstanding, the 
result of an extensive contrariety of mental conforms 
ation, exiated between him and accredited agent of 
the British crown, Sanguine, eager, and 
though endowed with excellent talents, and possessed 
of much general knowledge, Mr. Frere gave hirnvelf up, 
almost without reserve, to the guidance of the Spanish 
authorities, believing their statements both of their own 
strength and of the enemy's weakness, und reasoning 
‘upon them as upon data worthy of implicit confidence. 
Sir John Mooreyon the other hand, while he held the 
resources of Spain in contempt, was perhaps inclined 
to over-rate both the power and the genius of the 
enemy to whom he stood opposed. His thoughta ac. 
cordingly turned from the very opening of the cam- 
paign with a sort of natural partiality to retrest, as if 
he felt that he had embsrked in an affair not only 
difficult but hopeless, When s frequent and confi. 
dential correspondence is carried on between men thus 
circumstanced, it is very easy to conjecture in what it 
must end, The general and the minister scon ceased 
to entertain the emallest respect for one another's judg. 
ment ; and hence an intercourse, which ought to have 
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given strength and consistency to the conduct of the 
‘war, served only to embarrass and perplex all who were 
concerned in it. 

Such was the situstion of sir John Moore, from the 
18th of November, the day on which he arrived at 
Salamanca, up to the 26th. Separated by an almost 
equal spece from both the wings of his own army, 
holding no communication with the Spanish generals, 
and learning nothing of their plans, without money, 
or without intelligence, except such as came to hand 
through unsafe or circuitous channels, and continually 
pressed by the British minister to take stepa of which 
his judgment disapproved, it is not to be wondered at 
if he early began to regard both his position and pro. 
spects with a very desponding eye, It needed, indeed, 
bat the arrival of a few distressing communications, to 
destroy the faint hopes which he might have hitherto 
encouraged ; nor were these long held back. Of the 
mpproach of Napoleon at the head of a prodigious 
amy he had already been made aware, but of the 
exact ezoount of reinfovoemunts tus own into Spain 
no socount could be received. He determined, there- 
fore, in obedience to the repeated entreaties of Mr. 
Frere, to attempt s forward movement ; and on the 
27th communicated his design of ordering Baird’s 
column to advance upon Benevento, Hope upon Tor- 
desillas, while the hesd-quarter corpe should push to- 
wards Zamora and Toro. Before the necessary orders 
were issued, however, or the preliminary arrangements 
made, official information of the defeat at Tudela 
reached him. His preparations were instantly sus. 
pended ; and Baird being directed to fall back and to 
embark hia troops st Vigo or Corunns, Hope was re- 
quefted to join at once, in order that s combined and 
arderly retreat might be made good upon Portugal. 

‘That six John Moore took at this time s very gloomy 
view of the state of the war, his letter to sir David 
Beird affords the fullest testimony. After describing 
‘his own intentions, contingent, of course, upon the 
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exertions of the Spaniarda themselves, and expressing 
his utter hopelessness of being able to eecomplish any 
thing, he alludes to the necessity under which he lay 
of covering Lisbon as long es possible. He then con- 
tinuea,— “On your arrival at Corunna you will of course 
embark, und sail for the Tagus, where orders shall be 
waiting you. Write immediately to England, and give 
notice of what we are doing, and beg that transports 
may be sent to Lisbon ; they will be wanted ; for when 
the French have Spain, Portugal cannot be defended.” 
How very inaccurate this decision was, the eventa of a 
few months abundantly demonstrated. 

While the intentions of the commender-in-chief 
underwent these changes, the leaders of his detached, 
columna were exercising their talenta according to the 
opinions which they severally entertained of the steps 
necessary to be taken on the present emergency, Baird, 
misled by the reported occupation by the enemy of 
Rio Seco and Ampudia, had once already retired from 
Astorga, after destroying the scanty magazine which he 
had found it practicable to collect ; and he now again, 
as if rejoicing in the prospect of an escape from Spain, 
withdrew in all haste a8 far as Villa Franca. Hope, on 
the other hand, manceuvred to effect a junction with 
the column under the immediate command of sir Jokn 
Moore, and conducted the operation with the vigilance 
and activity which belonged to his character. Avoiding 
Madrid, he turned short towards the Excurial, where he 
halted for the purpose of closing up his rear ; and, after 
receiving a supply of bullocks, crossed the Guadarama 
mountains, 90 24 to reach Villa Castin with his infantry 
and guns. Meanwhile, his cavalry took post on the 
road to Arevola, occupying the town iteelf with » picket, 
which, during the ght of the 29th, found itself at. 
tacked by & siperiar body of French hore The men 

ithdrew, skirmishing, to # cottage by the roadside, in 
ear of which they made another stand. But they were 
not followed ; and hence, though the alarm was given, 
and Hepe became aware that his communications were 
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far from secure, the information obtained scarcely suf. 
fleed to guide him in his arrangements for averting the 
‘threatened 


Under such circumstances, general Hope felt that 
every moment was of value; and that the slightest he- 
sitation on his part would probably lead to results very 
deeply to be deplored. He, too, was by this time ac- 
quainted with the disaster at Tudela; and his scouts 
brought in reports of columns, both of horse and foot, 
appearing within twelve miles of the outposts. He had 
before him but # choice of difficulties ; for either he 


strong patrols cautiously towarda the French, he put 
his infantry, his guns, and convoy in motion; and, as 
the whole moved on by night 2a well as by day, they 
reached Penerands, by different routes, on the 2d of 
December. The cavalry were then drawn in vo as to 
occupy Fonteneros; and, on the 5th of December, the 


Up to the present moment sir John Moore's deter. 
mination of retreating upon the frontiers af Portugal 
had undergone nochange. In spite of the remonstrances 
of Mr, Frere, and the undisguised regrets not only of 
the wrmy at large, but of the members of hin own 
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triumphant invader, It may, indeed, admit of a ques 
tion, whether the line of retreat marked out was, under 
the circumstances of the times, the best that could have 
been chosen: but, to have remained with a portion of 
his foree in an open town, liable from day to day to be 
attacked by numbers altogether overwhelming, would 
have convicted him, not of courage, but of absolute in- 
sanity. From the moment that he became fully aware 
of the overthrow of Blake, Belvidere, and Castafios, 
air John Moore oust have seen that « new field of 
operation had become necessary ; and towards securing 
that, whether in the south, in the north, or in Portugal, 
his undivided attention ought to have been turned. 

But while we expresa ourselves thus, let us not be 
anderatood as contending thet the difficulties which 
beset sir John Moore, either now or et other times, were 
of sn ordinary nature. Never, perhaps, was the leader 
of a great army exposed to the evils of false inform 
ation so continually, we had almost said so sya. 
tematically. Even when their wretched levies were’ 
ecattered to the four winds, the Spanish government 
persisted in the use of language as mischievous as it was 
devoid of truth ; and of the English agents employed to 
act es checka upon the natives, not a few deceived either 
him or themselves. The circumstances attending an in. 
terview which he granted to don Augustin Bueno end don 
Ventura Escalante, two Spanieh generals whom the cen. 
tral junta had despatched for the purpose of pressing 
upon him an immediate march to Madrid, are well 
known ; yet as they serve to illustrate eh sping 
baressing nature of the impositions to wi he waa 
continually exposed, we may perhaps be permitted to 
refer to them. 

A day or two previous to the arrival of general Hope, 
the Spanish gentlemen just named presented themselves 
at the head-quartera of the British army. They hed 
been preceded by a letter from Mr. Martin Garay, the 
secretary to the supreme government, in which he set 
forth to great advantage the resources of the country, 

u2 
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and strongly urged the wisdom of erranging 2 more 
definite plan of operstions between them and sir John 
Moore. To all that the secretary asserted they gave 
the full weight of their testimony. They assured sir 
John Moore that the Spanish armies were numerous, 
* that they were undismayed, and sugmenting every 
hour ; and that general San Juan, with 20,000 men, had 
0 fortified the pass of Somosierra as to render Madrid 
secure from any insult on that side.” Moore heard 
them with ill-disguised contempt, and interrupted them 
at last by introducing colonel Graham, who, the night 
before, had left San Juan et Talavera, whither, with the 
remains of his defeated corps, he had fled. It is scarcely 
to add, that having received such proofs of 
the ignorance and folly of his proposed coadjutors, 
Moore brought his conference with them to # speedy 
termination, and adhered to his own plans. 

‘This extraordinary interview occurred on the 3d of 
December ; end throughout the 4th and 5th, Moore's 
resolution seemed fixed. He had even called his go 
nerals together, explained to them the neture of his 
position, and warned them of the necessity of » zealous 
co.operation in the proposed movement, when there 
arrived, on the evening of the latter day, communica- 
tiona from Mr. Stuart, Mr. Frere, end don Thomas 
Morla,—the latter, as we need scarcely recall to the 
reader's recollection, one of the deputies from the su- 
preme junta intrusted with the goveinment of Madrid, 
‘All these united in representing the inhabitants of the 
capital as animated by the noblest sentiments. It was 
added, that 25,000 men under Castanos, and 10,000 
from the Somosierra, were marching in all haste to 
mupport the 40,000 already in arms; that the streets 
were unpaved, the entrances to the town barricaded, 


self into the capital, or, uniting his sxmy with thas of 
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Blake, to operate a diversion by threatening the rear of 
the French. A ray of hope broke in upon the de- 
spondency which had hitherto darkened the general's 
mind, He wrote the same night, entreating that Baird 
‘would suspend his retrogression ; and followed up the 
letter by 2 second order next day, in which he directed 
that officer to retrace his steps to Astorge, though still 
providing against the chances that a retreat might be. 
come necessary. All this wes judicious and proper ; 
and if the tone in which these instructions were com- 
municated partook somewhat too much of distrust, 
the measures themselves, embrecing the establishment 
of magazines at Villa Franca, and other places in the 
rear, were perfectly sound. It is to ‘be regretted only 
that they stopped short where they did; and that ar- 
Fangements were not made even now for the teking up 
of a strong position in that province, whither in the 
event of a reverse it would be necessary to withdraw. 
‘While thus exerting himself to zender hia force 
available, and opening a communication with the mer- 
quis de la Romane, sir John Moore found himself 
placed in an execedingly painful situation, through the 
‘over-zeal, to call it by no hatsher term, of Mr. Frere, 
and the extreme folly und presumption of the emigrant 
colonel Charmilly. ‘The Istter, a person of doubtful 
character, had been intrusted by the British minister 
with two separate despatches for sir John Moore, one 
of which he was desired to deliver only in the event of 
the other failing to shake the general’s determination to 
retreat. Of colonel Charmilly, sir John Moore enter- 
tained but an indifferent opinion ; and though he entered 
into conversation with him, after perusing Mr. Frere's 
letter, he studiously avoided making any displsy either 
of his sentiments or views, Charmilly concluded from 
this, as well as from the unguarded conversation of the 
staff, that the arguments of his employer had been dis. 
regarded ; and he delivered, in consequence, the second 
despatch, on the morning of the 6th of December. It 
contained a most worarnmaatie request, that sir John 
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‘Moore would cause the bearer to be examined, touching 
the military state of Spain, before 2 council of war. 
Moore felt and resented the insult. He did not, indeed, 
tear the letter to pieces, as almost every writer on the 
subject asserts, for it exists at this hour in its integrity, 
‘but he commanded the emigrant to quit his presence, 
and to withdrew immediately from Salamanca, This 
done, and Mr. Frere having been mildly rebuked for a 
proceeding totally unauthorised by their relative situ- 
ations, Moore turned his attention to the adjustment of 
the plan on which he had resolved to act. 

‘We have now arrived at a stage in our narrative, 
concerning which we must confess that, in spite of all 
that has been said and written illustrative of this cele. 
brated campaign, we feel ourselves like a man groping in 
the dark. To trace the progress ef air John Moore's 
marches, and to give the same account of hia designs 
which he gave himself, is not indeed difficult; but when 
we come to enquire into the purposes which these 
designs, even if accomplished, sould have effected, the 
means of arriving at a just and satiefsctory conclusion 
are to our view of no easy attainment We are not, 
indeed, at a loes to discover why the projected retro. 
gression upon ‘Portugal was suspended. Thegpituation 
of Madrid, and the necessity thence imposed upon Ne- 
poleon of employing before that place a large portion of 
his force, furnished a strong ground of hasarding in its 
favour a forward movement. It is evident, likewise, 
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compelled fo disbelieve. Qn the contrary, 

we have ample proof that the probable necessity of 
a retreat into Galicia did occur to him, there ia no 
evidence that it produced any grave or matured consi- 
eration of the uses to which that retreat might be 
turned, At all events, the province was not examined 
with 2 view to the selection of positions, which the 
army, when driven thither, might maintain ; nor were 
any preparations made, by marking bridges for destruc 
tion, to retard the enemy in pursuit. It is true that 
‘Moore spoke of advancing “ bridle in hand ;” and that 
the probability of * having a ran for it es soon as the 
bubble burst,” never for a moment was absent from his 
mind; yet that due preparations were not made for 
that anticipated run, or, in other wards, that his move- 
ments were not executed as movements tending to 2 
retzeat, @ simple detail of events as they occurred will, 
probably, convince all impartial observers. 

We stated some time ago that sir John Moore came 
on the 6th of December to the determination of holding 
his ground a litle longer in Spain. It was not, how- 
ever, till the 9th, that he made up his mind to move 
forward ; for strong misgivings still haunted him, and 
he feltqo inclination to commit himself on the mere 
assurance of don Moris, or even of Mr. Frere. Colonel 
Graham wes accordingly despstched for the purpose of 
gathering intelligence, by the nature of which it was 
understood that the general would be guided, and he 
vetarned at a lete hour on the dey just specified, having, 
with considerable personal risk, penetrated 2s far as Tals. 
vera. His report was of # very mixed nature. Madrid 
had capitulated, or rather was betrayed by its rulers ; the 

had withdrawn from it, full of indig.. 
nation, and in good order; the enemy were in possession 
‘of the Retiro, but the populace, wild with rage, threst- 
ened every moment to break forth into rebellion. Thirty 
thousand French soldiers were thus fully occupied in 
retaining the conquest which they had achieved; while, 
of he: nent, pone were: aie upon Zaragoza, 

uv 
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some towards Talavera, ang a third body upon Toledo, 
Now, though far lesa encouraging than it had recently 
‘been when Morls represented Madrid as impregnsble, 
the state of affairs appeared to the general at least not 
desperate, for he had just received assurances from the 
Junta of Toledo that they were prepared to perish in 
Gefence of their town ;—and of the fidelity of Zaragoza 
no doubt could exist, He thcrefore wrote to Romana, 
informing him of his design to push upon Valladolid, 
and, directing Baird to close in towards Benevente, he 
himeelf made ready to risk much “ in obedience to the 
wishes of the people of England.” 

‘With the history of Romana, as far as he appeared 
as an actor on the stage of Spaniah warfare, we take it 
for granted that our readers are generally acquainted, 
Removed from Denmark in the autumn of 1808, and 
landed at Corunns with 9000 veterans, he joined Blake's 
army in time to share in its defest; after which he re- 
tired with's half famished infantry into the mountains 
of Leon, where he became a point around which fugi- 
tives from all quarters were enabled to assemble. Never, 
perhaps, was there brought together 2 more disorderly 
‘Gr worse orgenisdd corpa than that of which Romana 
was at the head. Yet to him (for Castanos was by this 
time superseded) sir John Moore had been referred, not 
only aa the officer with whom it would be most con. 
venient to communicate, but as the commander-in-chief 
of the Spanish armies; and, to say the truth, he proved 
Spanish ade with which the Bei peer had bess 

Ueader with w! had been 
‘brought into correspondence. 

The forward movement of the British army began 
an the 11th of December, at u moment when the enemy, 
though immeasursbly superior to the allies, were very 
widely scattered. About 150,000 French troops were 
then in Spain, divided into six separate corps, of which 
‘one under Bessitres was marching upon Velencis, an. 
sther under Victor threstened Toledo, « third under 
Lefebvre pressed towards Badajoa, 2 fourth under Mor- 
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tier invested Zaragoza, a fifth under Soult hung upon 
the frontier of Leon, and a sixth with Nspoleon him- 
self held Madrid. ‘To oppose these, there were of 
British soldiers about 25,000 effectives, of which 2800 
were cavalry, while Romana reported his strength at 
20,000 men, destitute of arms, cartouch boxes, shoes, 
and even clothing. With respect, again, to the armies 
of the centre and the right, these had entirely wasted 
away, and their miserable remains appeared only in 
scattered bands among the fastneases of the sierras, or 
behind impassable rivera. Nevertheless sir John Moore 
desired to afford to these bands zn opportunity of re 
‘uniting into one; and hence he took the road to Valls 
dolid, not without a perfect knowledge that he would’ 
be immediately followed and observed by every dis. 
pouble Frenchiman in the Penineula 

So early as the’ Qth, the cavalry of Baird’s corps, 
amounting in all to 1588 troopers, had arrived, under 
the command of lord Paget, at Zamora. On the 12th, 
this fine body of men removed to Toro, while the 
hussar brigade, under brigadier-general Stuart, advanced 
to Tordesillas, and the remaining divisions marching 
from Albe de Tormes, Salamanca, and Ludesme, hesd- 
quarters were established on the 18th at Alaejos, At 
this juncture two events befell, each, efter ita own pecu. 
liar fashion, beazing upon the issue of the war. In the 
first place, a portion of the husser brigade surprised 
‘and destroyed, in the town of Rueda, a French post 
consisting of fifty cavalry and thirty infantry. It wae 
the first opportunity which the English had had of mes. 
suring themselves with the enemy, and the remult of the 
atthir, though triffing in itself, was not without « moral 
effect upon the feelings of the men. In the next place, 
an officer was intercepted and murdered by the pea. 
santry, while carrying a despatch from marshal Berthier 
to marehal Soult ; and the packet being conveyed to sir 
John Moore, the latter saw immediate cause to arrange 
his plans. Instead of pushing upon Valladolid, end 
awaiting there the arrival of Baird from the rear, be 
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resolved to defile to the left, and to complete his fune- 
tion between Toro and Benevente. Of this due notice 
was immediately communicated to sir David Baird; 
and general Romsne, in like manner, being requested 
to co-operate in the proposed undertaking, sir John 
Moore himself to strike a blow, on the success 
of which he believed that there was good ground to 
calculate. 


In the intercepted despatch, certain facte were dis- 
dosed of the higheat importance to sir John Moore end 
the liberating army. The emperor, it sppeered, enter= 
tained a firm conviction that the English were in full 
retreat towards Lishon, with the view of hastening 
which he had detached a strong corps, by Talavera, 
towards Badajos. Under this persuasion he warned 
Soult, that from that enemy at least he had nothing to 
apprehend; and hence that the opportunity of reducing 
Leon, and of driving back the insurgents into Galicia 
by taking possession of Benevente and Zamora, lay 
immediately within his reach. Reference, moreover, 
was made to the amount of the force under Soult’s 
command, from which it appeared that he occupied a 
Position at Saldana with two divisions, while Junot was 
collecting a third at Burgos, and Mortier with a fourth 
‘was moving towards Zaragoza. The most accurate in_ 
formation which he had been hitherto able to collect 


10,000 men, lay between Sahagun and Almanzer. To 
that corps he felt that, with the troops under his own 
immediate orders, he was more than a match ; he did 
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consequent upon which an sttempt might be made to 
strike at Soult while yet unaware of the proximity of 
an English army. 

On the 16i%, Hope's division having passed the 
Douro at Tordesillas, and pushed on to Villepando, 
sir John Moore established hia headquarters at Toro, 
Here he was met by a member of the supreme junte, 
with whom Mr. Stuart travelled in company, and who 
was the bearer of two letters: one from Mr. Frere, full, 
as usual, of remonstrances and sdjurations ; the other, 
somewhat in the same style, from the Spanish govern- 
ment. Both had been written in ignorance of his 
change of plan, and, as a necessary consequence, in. 
veighed sgainat a retreat; but both contained solems 
assurances of the increasing enthusiasm of the Spanish 
people, and the growing strength of the Spanish arms, 
Tt has been asserted, too, though on what authority we 
pretend not to say, thet don Francisco Coro, the repre- 
sentative of the junta, made a tender to air John Moore 
of the chief command of the native farces, This mey 
be true, or it may be false. All that we know on the 
subject is, that the offer, if made, was declined; pro~ 
bably because the general knew that there were then 
‘no armies in existence of whove services he could avail 
himeelf. 

Tt does not sppear that these letter, however ill. 
timed or injudiciously expressed, gave any serious dis. 
turbance to Moore's equanimity, which was much more 
powerfully affected by hearing that Romana, instead of 
moving forward to join him, had sctually commenced 
his retreat into Galicia, He thus threw himself on the 
single line by which the English could obtain supplies, 
or, in the event of a disaster, make good their retreat ; 
for the communications with Portugal were, to all in. 
tents and purposes, broken, and Corapna was now the 
great base of their operations. A strong remonstrance 
was immediately sent off, accompanied by an earnest 
request that Romana, if he found it inconvenient to act 
elsewhere, would penetrate into the Asturias; by which 
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means he would at once leave clesr the road 

Astorga to Villa Franca, end secure the left flank of the 
commmnication with the coast. But no peuse was made 
for the purpose of ascertaining how the remonetrance 
might be received. Hesd-quarters, on the contrary, 
were removed on the 18th to Castro Nuevo; Hope's 
division occupying Villepando; while the cavalry 
neoured the open country, as far as the suburbs of Val- 
Indolid, and made some prisoners in various successful 
skirmishes, Meanwhile Baird was moving in the op- 
Posite direction ; and on the 20th, the two corps became 
united with the cavalry at Melgar Abaxo, and the in- 
fantry at Mayorga. 

‘The encounters which had hitherto taken plece be~ 
tween the English and the French troops were all on a 
seale 20 diminutive, aa to produce no very decided effect 
on the morale of either army. The oceasional surprise 
of 4 picket, or the destruction of 2 patrol, was all of 
which the former could boast; while the latter, usually 
outnumbered, attached no importance to reverses in 
arecloes #2 ical While the beal-qearters of the 

army occupied Mayorga, an oppor ity offered 
of bringing the relative value of the two bodies more 

ly into comparison. It wes not permitted to pass 
unimproved ; and the result of the experiment brought 
with it jut ground of congratolation both to general 
Moore and his followers. 

Lord Paget, to whom the chief command of the 
cavalry had been intrusted, received informetion, about 
noon on the 20th, that a body of French horse, believed 
to be 700 or 800 in number, occupied Sahagun, 2 
Jarge village on the Cea. He determined to surprise 
them ; and with this view caused the 20th and 15th 
hussars to mount and push forward « litle after mid- 
night, The point from which he set out, the Monestero 
Melgar Abaxo, was about three leagues from Sahegun ; 
and the weather being intensely cold, the ground was 
covered with snow ; nevertheless, the horses were fresh, 
the men in exeellent spirits, und full of confidence 
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both in themselves and their leaders. The total number 
of the brigade might amount to 800 or 850 men. 

‘When they had ridden sbout two thirds of the way, 
lord Paget divided his force ; and directing the 10th to 
push slowly forward under generel Slade, he himself, at 
the head of the 15th, made considerable detour, 60 as 
to cut off the enemy's retreat. In effecting this move. 
ment, the 15th fell in with a patrol, which was seeeny 
charged and overthrown ; but, one man escaping, the 
French dregoons were warned of their danger, and 
made ready to meet it as became them. The conse- 
quence was, that when lord Paget reached the rear of 
the village (and the day had dawned ere thie was ace 
complished), he found the enemy drawn up in line and 
ready to receive him. As yet the 10th were far in the 
rear, for Slade had not anticipated the celerity with which 
Jord Paget moved ; and the French, as waa sufficiently 
apparent by the extent of their line, outrumbered the 
15th by nearly two to one ; yet there was no hesitation 
exhibited or experienced as to the course which it might 
be necessary to pursue. The 15th wheeled up, trotted 
forward to give the charge, and were arrested only by 
the intervention of a wide ditch or ravine, in rear of 
which the enemy had formed. A little manoeuvring 
now ensued, which ended in the passage of the ditch, 
and a re-formatjon on the opposite side ; after which, 
both parties shifted their ground once or twice, for the 
purpose of gaining the flank each of the other. In this 
the Englich were successful, when, coming dow down with 

t fury, overthrew in a moment 1 Who 
ood tae nan them. Many of the French’ were 
killed, and 150 prisoners, including two colonels, were 
taken. ‘The reat escaped by.» disorderly flight, leaving 
the 15th masters of the field. 

Meanwhile the rest of the army was put in motion, 
and advanced on the 21st to Sahagun, where head- 
quarters were established, and continued throughout 
the two following days. ‘The troops had, it sppeared, 
outmarched their supplies, and there were yet various 
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‘Wmattera to be arranged preliminary to the decisive oper- 
ation on which the general had ‘determined. While 
resting here, sir John Moore received communications 
from Romans, replete, as the communications of Spaniah 
officers uniformly were, with proofs of ex! 
assurance and incapacity. It was asserted, for example, 
that Madrid still held out; that Soult’s force fell short 
of rather than exceeded 10,000 men ; and it proposed 
that a meeting should take place at Benevente, between 
the writer and sir John Moore, where a plan for sur- 
rounding the enemy might be arranged. Of such a 
proposition no notice could of course be taken; never. 
‘theless some satisfaction was derived from an assurance 
which the Spaniard gave, that he had already withdrawn 
from Galicia, and that he was preparing to advance in 
two columns by Almanzer and Guarda. 

The letter, of which we have thus given the ontlines, 
resched sir John Moore while on the road to Sahagun, 
and bore date December the 19th; om the 232 « 
second despatch came in, written a day Ister. From 
this, amid much false information, sir John Moore re~ 
ceived a confirmation of rumours which hed already 
reached him, and on the authenticity of which he placed 
fall reliance. It appeared that Soult, made aware of 
the approach of the English, had hastened the march 
of reinforcementa from Burgos, and thet other corps 
‘were in progress to strengthen him both from Pelencis 
and elsewhere. Moore was not diverted from hia ori. 
ginal intention by these reports; but, being assured of 
the support of 7000 Spanish infantry, he made his dis. 
Positions to bring on—what his troops earnestly de- 
sired — a general action. 

It wan the design of sir John Moore to quit his 
ground about eight o’clock in the evening of the 28d, so 
‘a8 to reach Carrion soon after daylight on the 24th. 
Having forced the bridge, which he understood to be 
‘accupied by 5000 men, he should then ascend the river, 
20d fall upon the main body of the French in their 
‘Position at Soldana, at the moment when the Spaniards 
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threatened them from the rear. With this view, the 
conventa in Sahagun were fitted up as hospitals, while 
the troops, eager for the fray, stood to their arms at the 
time appointed. But the march was scarcely begun, 
when a third despatch arrived from Romana, which, 
confirmed as its contents were by the reporta of the 
spies, caused an immediate suspension of the movement, 
Sir John Moore found, not only that Soult waa concen. 
trated at Carrion, to the amount of 18,000 or 19,000 
men; but that the whole of the French army, inter- 
mitting the enterprises in which its several parts were 
emberkerl, was marching to surround him. The corps 
originally moved upon Badajos had suddenly wheeled, 
and rations for many thousand men were ordered at 
Palencia, while Napoleon himself, at the head of 50,000 
men, was across the Guadarame, and in rapid advance 
towards Benevente. To have persevered in his pro~ 
posed attack could have led only to the loss of the 
whole army, no matter whether Tjeorioos or defeated, 
in the battle. The regiments were, therefore, com- 
manded to return to their quarters, and immediate steps 
‘were taken to commence a retreat into Gelicia, 

While the baggege was moving to the rear, and other 
impediments to the repid progress of the troops averted, 
‘Moore despatched an officer to Romana, that he might 
atrange with bim such an order of retreat es should at 
once obviate the risk of unnecessary crowding, and 
more effectually retard the enemy in pursuit. The 
Spaniards being already at Munsilla, that route acroes 
the Esla was left to them,—they undertaking to defend 
the bridge till the whole of the British troops should 
have passed, and then to retire, not into Galicia, but into 
Leon. Meanwhile the roads by Valencis de San Juan, 
and Castro Gonsalo, were allotted to the two columns 
into which the British infantry were distributed ; the 
former being followed by sir David Baird's corps, the 
latter by the division of general Hope. The cavalry, 
however, were to hold their ground, making demon. 
strations towards the enemy's outposts; indeed, they 
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were not to quit the position till nightfall on the 25th, 
some hours after the reserve and light infantry should 
have withdrawn, 

No movement could be conducted with greater order 
and regularity than the commencement of this memor- 
able retreat. At late hour on the evening of the 24th, 
the British corps set forward, and their ru. 
spective pointe of destination at Valencia and Castro 
Gonsalo without sustaining either accident or hinderance. 
The cavalry, in like manner, played their part to ed- 
miration ; for they kept the enemy's outposts confined to 
their own stations, and withdrew at Isat totally un. 
perceived high time it wee that the Eela should 
be made to interpose between this handful of British 
soldiers and the overwhelming masses that threatened 
them, Napoleon in person was spproaching Tordesilles, 
and his pstrols were already in sight, for some of them 
reached Castro Gonsalo ere the passage of the river 
could be effected, and insulted the rear of the column 
by destroying a slight portion of the baggage. Soult, 
likewise, now increased to more then the amount of his 
late assailant, had begun to move forward: Junot, 
with the army liberated at Cintra, was threatening their 
flank from Palencia: while Lefebvre, in possession of 
Salamancs, effectually interposed himself between them 
and the Portuguese frontiers. Thus were they threat. 

on all hands, by & fotce against which resistance 
was clearly hopeless, and left with one narrow outlet 
alone through which to escape. 

We have said that the cavalry, acting strictly in ec- 
cordance with their instructions, saw the reserve clear 
of the position at Sahegun, and followed, at an in- 
terval of some hours, during the night of the 25th, On 
the 26th, an opportunity presented itself to a portion of 
the 10th hussare, of which that fine regiment glad:y 
took advantage, Not far from Mayorga « considerable 
body of French dragoons were observed on the summit 
of a rising ground, making reedy, sa it appeared, to cut 
off any stragglers whe might fall ont from the column 
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while in march. Lord Paget immediately gave orders 
that they should be dislodged ; end colonel Leigh, put. 
ting himself at the head of two aquadrons, performed 
the service effectually. Though ontnumbering the 
English greatly, and therefore prompt to receive the 
charge, the enemy, in spite of the advantages of position, 
were overthrown. About 100 prisoners remained with 
the victors, 

Having thus freed themselves from the presence of 
a body of men, which, though too weak to molest the 
line of march, was still capable of producing uneasiness, 
the cavalry pursued its route, and reached the left bank 
of the Esla, now occupied by the light troops and a few 
guns, under brigedier-general Craufurd. It was crossed 
the following day; and after a toilsome march, per- 
formed under the pressure of an incessant and cold rain, 
the column arrived, on the 27th, at Benevente. Mean- 
while Romana, leaving $000 men to defend the bridge 
at Manuilla, fell beck upon Leon; while Baird, sur. 
mounting all the obstacles opposed by a rising river, 
and a lnmentable dearth of boats, gained the right of 
the Fala, and closed up his rear. But the dangera by 
which the retreating army had been threetened were 
scarcely diminished by these events, Soult, leaving 


charge of cavalry, from the bridge at Mansills, He 
thus opened out a road to Astorge, considerably shorter 
than i 


‘tracted 

extremity. Romane readily promised todo so; tmt he 

represented, at the same time, that the roeda into As- 
¥ot. 10 x 
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turias were impracticable ; and that be must, when at 
last compelied to fall back, retire upon Aatorga. Against 
this latter determination Moore strongly protested, but 
the event proved that his reasoning went for. nothing, 
In the mean while, however, he found occupation enough 
in and around Benevente. The men, smarting under 
the nense of imaginary disgrace, suffering severely from 


thorities, had begun of late to exhibit symptoms of con- 
siderable disorganisation, and something more than dis- 
content, ‘They took by force the supplies which the 
inhabitants refused to furnish, and were, in several in- 
stances, guilty of great excesses, Moore felt this very 
deeply. He issued an ordet, strongly reprimanding the 
troops, and accusing the officers of neglect of duty, 
while he threatened to inflict summary punishment on 
the first person, no matter what his renk, who should 
‘be detected in the repetition of such offences, Moore 
incurred at the moment, as most men in his situation 
do, the censure of those to whom he addressed himself ; 
‘but the reproof was not thrown away, and it is now 
‘universally acknowledged to have been richly merited, 
Though head-quarters were established in Benevente 
80 early a noon of the 27th, colonel Craufurd, with his 
light infantry and a couple of guns, continued to main. 
tain themselves on the left bank of the Esle till midnight 
on the 28th, It was considered necessary that the 
bridge should be broken down; and the commanding na~ 
ture of the left bank, which overlooked the level country 
on the opposite side, wonld bave rendered it easy for 
the enemy, once in possession of the ridge, to defeat the 
best efforta of the English workmen to accomplish that 
ohjet. But as the labour of breaking up a piece of 
solid and well_seasoned masonry wag far from trifling, 

it went on very dowly; and the French, by repeated 
demonstrations on foot, as well sa on horseback, strove 
Lory diese lary re homes, tno. of toe 

arches were severed, tresses connecting 

‘blown up; after which, amid the horrors of a tempes- 
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tuous night, the troops withdrew across the chasm on 
Planks, which they cast down into the foaming torrent 
80 soon as the last of their reer-guard was safe. They 
reached Benevente about three o'clock in the morning 
of the 29th, and at seven were once more in full retreat. 
It is not very easy to determine to what precise point, 
Xf te sor the tions of sir John Moore tended at 
the commencement of his retrogression. If it were fair 
to judge, from the tenor of his own correspondence, he 
certainly entertained the idea of defending Galicie; 
indeed, he alluded to that matter as all but fixed, 
in e letter which he despatched to Romana on the 
27th of December from Benevente. According to 
that despatch, a stand would certainly be made at 
Astorga ; and failing decisive success there, he we pre- 
pared to take up other and defensible positions among 
the mountains. “I shall continue my movement on 
Astorgs,” says he. “It is there, or behind it, we 
should fight s battle, if at all, If the enemy follow so 
fax, he will leave himself more open to the efforts of 
the south. My opinion is, that a battle is the game of 
Bonaparte, not ours. We should, if followed, take 
defensive positiona in the mountains, where his cavalry 
can be of no use to him; and there either engage him in 
‘an unequal contest with us, oblige him to employ a con- 
siderable corps to watch us, or to retire upon Madrid ; 
in which lsat case we should again come forth into the 
plain, In this manner we give time for the arrival of 
reinforcements from England, your army to be equipped 
and formed, and that of the south of Spain to come 
forth.” Such was the tenor of his reasoning as ad. 
dremed to general Romana ; yet we find him, in a letter 
to lord Castlereagh which bears date only one day later, 
using the following expressions indicative alike of his 
own want of self-confidence, and of his belief of the 
positive invincibility of the force which purmued him, 
* 'The country about Astorga offers no sdvantage to an 
inferior army ; I shall, therefore, not stop longer there 
than to secure the stores, and shall retreat to Villa Franca, 
x2 
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where I understand there is 2 position. But if the 
French pursue I must hasten to the coast, for there is 
a toad to Orense which leads more direct to Vigo, and 
which, of course, renders the position of Villa Franca of 
no avail. * © © I shall be guided by circumstances, and 
shall not, you may rest assured, retreat an inch beyond 
what I am compelled to do. But I fear, if once I am 
forced into the mountains, that the want of the means 
of subsistence will render it necessary to proceed down 
‘to the coast, to be provisioned from the ships. I need 
hardly add, the necessity of sending immediately the 
‘means of transport to re-embark the army at Vigo and 
Corunna.” 

From these extracts alone a strong presumption may 
be formed, that though the idea of maintaining himself 
in Galicia did ocour,as it were, loosely and vaguely to the 
mind of the general, he never took the plan into his 
deliberate consideration, or adopted any steps with a 
‘view to carry it into effect. Officera were, indeed, sent 
out to examine the nature of the country in his rear; 
but their examination had reference only to the condition 
of the roads, and to the practicability of passing with 
more or less facility te some point on the coast where 
the troops might be embarked. We are not aware that 
eo much aa one survey was made of eny district alluded 
to by common report as affording a defensible position. 
"The general says, it is true, that Villa Franca was 
described to him as exceedingly defensible; and he 
even talks of making there the atand which waa to em- 
‘arrass all the schemes of Bonaparte ; but it is manifest, 
from his own expressions, that of that position he had 
been very imperfectly informed, and it is certain that 
no officer commissioned by him ever reconnoitred it 
‘We apprehend, therefore, that we do sir John Moore 
Ho injustice, when we say, that aa yet he had not come 
to any fized determination —that he sew things in the 
Gloomiest light —- entertained little hope of ultimate 
access—and found his attention continually, and perhaps 
tjuvoluntarily, turned towards the coast ; but that from 
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time to time the possibility of showing a front peased 
before the eye of his mind, and occasioned, if not a feel_ 
ing of hardihood bordering upon rashness, at all events 
extreme uneasiness and intense anxiety. A high sense 
of personal honour, » full knowledge of what was ex- 
pected from him at home, and a consciousness that the 
en at his disposal were not, perhaps, unequal to 

lise, at least temporarily, his country’s expectations, 
all these considerations urged him to fight ;—though 2 
rooted conviction that even victory could tend in no 
degree to preserve Spain, hindered him from digesting 
any plan, by adhering to which he might expect to fight 
successfully, 

‘We have said, that on the 27th af December, head. « 
quarters were established at Benevente. The project 
of marching upon Vigo waa at thie time cherished by 
air John Moore, and he cansed enquiries to be made as 
to the practicability of the road which conducts by way 
of Orense to that place. He found that it was alto. 
gether impassable by cannon ; and he therefore directed 
that the retreat should be continued to Astorge, where 
Baird was instructed to join. On the 28th, the divisions 
of Hope and Fraser marched to La Banessa; on the 29th, 
they pushed on for Astorgs, Moore quitting Bene- 
vente the same day with the reserve, and the cavalry 
being left to bring up the rear. Of these not e few 
had slept during the night of the 28th in sn extensive 
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sod in the ocourrences of the day following, all desire 
of referring to other and Jess interesting eventa was 
sbeorbed. 


‘The dawn hed set in but s short while when a strong 
body of French cavalry were seen to try for a ford at no 
great distance from the ruins of the bridge. They dis- 
covered it and passed ; while the petrols, falling back, 


general Stewart arrived at the spot. The former 
‘hastened to bring back the 10th hussars ; while the 

took command of the pickets, and continued the 
mish, which became, at last, so warm, thet the 
drons were repeatedly intermixed. By and by the 10th, 
having completed their formation, rode forward to sup- 
port, and, in five minutes, the effeir was decided. The 


In the mean time, general Moore was pursuing his 
march to Labanessa, which he reached without any dis- 
aster. He was followed, st nightfall, by the cavalry, 
which had held its ground all day, under an occasional 
eannonade ; and, on the $0th, at a lste hour, Baird’s 
corps having already come in, the whole army assembled 
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«at Astorgs. But the scene which met them there was 
# once harrowing and vexatious in no ordinary degree. 
Romana’s miserable followers, driven first from Man. 
silla, and afterwards from Leon, now crowded Astorga; 
and the line, which Moore had so enxiously striven to 
keep clear, was choked up. We eannot pretend to de- 
acribe the confusion and riot which marked the progress 


fury when they found every house and stable occupied 
by Spanish soldiers ; nor could the squalid and unearthly 
appearance of these diseased and naked men inspire them 
with the smallest pity. It waa with some difficulty 
that many of them could be restrained from sacrificing 
their unhappy allies upon the spot. 

Astorga was at this time full of stores, which sir 
David Baird, at the general's desire, bad painfully accu- 
molated, By far the greater portion of these were de- 
strayed ; for Moore entertained no idee of halting here 
longer than might be necessary for purposes of repose, 
and he was without the means of transporting any addi. 
tional baggage. So soon, therefore, as Romana’s people 
(were furaited wht oe many ‘monkeie endl esrisidges 6 
they could carry, and the immediate wants of the 
British troops were partly made good, the work of de. 
struction began, and ammunition, intrenching tools, 
thoes, rum, provisiens, and clothing, were, with melan- 
choly indiscriminstion, committed to the flames, 

‘We have spoken harshly of the conduct of Romana 
in evacuating Leon, and falling, in despite of x pledge 
given to the contrary, on the line of the English retreat. 
It is an act of mere justice to add, that, enfeebled as 
the Spaniards were, and suffering under the ravages of 


insisted on the policy of making st least a temporary 

stand on the strong ground about Astorga, whence, in 

ease of reverse, a retreat could, at any moment, be 

secured, through the almost impregnable passes of Mon- 
x4 
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sanal and Foucebadan. We are not prepared to say 
that the advice thus given ought to have been adopted, 
Doubtless, the position of Astorga wes capable of being 
maintained till part at least of the stores collected there 
was removed ; while the road to Ville France lay secure 
against all flank movements, except such as might be 
extended far beyond the limits compatible with » brisk 
affair, But to speek of Astorge as the point where the 
British army might pretend to meke x determined stand 
‘against the masses that now threatened it, were ridiculous. 
At all eventa, sir John Moore waa convinced that even 
& temporary check could not here be offered to the 
enemy ; and Romans was warned thet he must needs 
choose 3 line of march apart from that by which the 
English were about to move. Without » murmur, the 
high-minded Spaniard turned bis starving and wickly 
men towards Orense, little dreaming that there also his 
allies were before him, and the reagurces of the country 
swallowed up. 

‘When the troops received orders to evacuate Bene-_ 
vente, an impression was crested in their minds thet 
the sole object of the retrograde movement was to dis 
cover some more fevourable position on which to deliver 
a battle. It is possible enough that Moore, in sanc. 
tioning this rumour, went in nothing beyond the straight 
line of integrity —in other words, that be really did 
intend to show front to his pursuers as soon as he ahould 
discover a spot of ground adapted for the display of his 
strength. But, however this may be, it is very certain, 
that, from the hour when the men tuned their backs 
‘upon Astorgs, all hope of retaining even a temporary 
hold in Galicia was abandoned. In proof of this, we 
need only state, that the light brigade, the very élite of 
the army, were here separated from their comrades. As 
if uncertain how most speedily to reach the coast, Moore 
cansed Craufard and his corps to pass, by cross roads, 
through Orense towards Vigo; while the rest of the 
troopa followed the great causeway which conducts to 
‘Villa Franca, We would willingly draw a veil over 
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the results of this movement, as they showed themsetves 
in the temper and discipline of the men, were we per~ 
mitted #0 to do by # sense of what ix due to the public, 
w The army,” say says lord Londonderry, “ bad hitherto 
fallen back, under the persuasion that it would not be 
required to ‘retreat beyond its present position at Astorga, 
‘bat that here, or hereabouts, matters would be brought 
to the issue of « battle. Though their conduct, in many 
Yespects, cannot, certainly, be spoken of in high terms, 
it is probable that this prospect, and this alone, had 
hitherto kept the men in something like « state of sob_ 
ordination. They had committed various excesses, it 
is true; many had individually robbed and plundered, 
and got drunk by the way; and some had thus fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, or had perished from the 
inclemency of the weather: yet the army, considered as 
a body, was still efficient; and reqnired nothing more 
than afew hours of reat, and 2 moderate supply of pro- 
‘vielong, to restore it to the state of high order in which 
it was at Salamanca. From the moment when pre. 
parations began to be made for a continued retreat from 
Astorga, all this may be said to have been at an end, 
In Astorga, the blowing up of ammunition wagons, 
the destruction of intrenching tools, and the committa] 
to the flames of field equipments for a whole division, 
gave the aignal, as it were, for all the bad passions of 
those who witnessed the scene to be let loose; and, 
mortifying as it is to confess it, the fact cannot be 
denied, that, from that hour, we no longer resembled a 
British army.” 

‘When sir John Moose first made up his mind to 
move forward from Selamence, he wrote to sir John 
‘Craddock, requesting that he would send round to Vigo 
every disposable ton of shipping, for the purpose of en- 
abling him, if hard pressed, to withdrew from Galicia, 
‘This was done in utter ignorance of the nature of the 
countzy through which he proposed to pass; for Vigo 
‘is at once less accessible and more hampered, as s point 
of embarkation, than any other harbour along the const, 
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Nevertheless, though the requisition was sttended to, 
and the general knew that the case was 20, he wavered, 
even after Astorga had been evacuated, between march- 
ing upon that point, and falling back across the moun. 


that his project of meintaining the passes which lead 
‘into Galicia was, by this time, wholly ebandoned. He 
looked, indeed, to the ses, and to it alone, as affording 
a chance of salvation to his army ; and, in spite of nu- 
mefous assurances to the contrary, the troops appear to 
have felt that they were at length in full flight. 

‘The road from Astorga to Villa France passes through 
the villages of Torre, Benevebre, and Ponferrada, and 
Jeads over a country as wild and as romantic an it is 
possible for the imagination to conceive, Even now, in 
the depth of e severe winter, when the mountain tops 
‘were covered with snow, and the sleet falling thick and 
fast obecored the vision, and rendered the path all but 
impervious, it was impossible to look around without 
experiencing sensations of no ordinary kind ; at least, 
this was the effect produced upon the minds of a few 
among the officers, whose official situations exempted 
them from a portion of that misery under which their 
Jess favoured comrades groaned. To the army at large, 
however, the march brought with it only sufferings of 
the most deplorable kind. Men and horses foundered 
at every step; and of the unfortunate women, who, by 
aome strange oversight, had been permitted in unusual 
numbers to accompany their husbands, a large propor- 
tion lay down and died amid the snow wreaths. The 
‘most admirable system of discipline which the world 
has ever seen will not preserve order in the ranke of an 
army circumstanced a8 was that of sir John Moore. 
Straggling could no longer be prevented; and of the 
acts of plonder and mareuding committed by the men 
upon the inhabitants, we gladly turn away from giving 
90 wuch as 2 single specimen. 

‘The rear of the column halted on the 3ist of De 
ember at Benevebre, Hope and Fraser's division hay- 
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ing pushed the same day on to Villa Franca. No affair 
of consequence occurred during the march; for the 
enemy’s cavalry, though they pressed the rear-guard 
continually, took warning by the issue of the skirmish 
on the Esla, and held aloof from coming to blows. But 
the scenes of confusion and drunkenness which presented 
themselves in the town beggar all description. It was 
no longer the act of an occasional marauding party. 
‘Whole regiments, setting the orders of their officers at 
defiance, burst into the cellars, and seised the liquors, 
which, with the recklewmess of men who heve given up 
all for lost, they drank till both minds and bodies became 
powerless. Meanwhile, a ceaseless rattle of carbines 
gave warning that the French hung apon their steps. 
Tt was to no purpose that appeals were made to the 
sense of honour which still, to a certain degree, adhered 
to them. The men answered, that they wished to face 
the enemy; that they were disgraced by being made to 
flee before them ; that the Spaniards were traitors, and 
thet they and their chief were sold. They then broke out 
into long and unmeaning ebullitions of blasphemy, and 
summed up all by quaffing more deeply from the wine 
canks. 


Such was the manner in which the night of the 1st 
passed over ; and its effects were not different from 
what might have been anticipated. At an early hour 
on the 2d, the colugan again set forward, but the mul- 
titude of stragglers left bebind was euch ss to render 
Necessary some extraordinary effort to bring them off. 
For this purpose the 20th regiment, under colonel Rose, 
was directed, with a strang rear-guard of cavalry, to see 
every wine cellar and provision store emptied, and to 
drive the miserable rabble before them even at the point 
of the bayonet. To a certain extent the rear-guard 
had executed this toilsome task, when an alarm was 
given that the enemy was approaching. All was now 
confusion among the stragglers, while the attention of 
‘the troops was directed to stey the approach of the pur- 
uers 23 long 2s possible. They succeeded only in part ; 
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for the enemy, breaking through the covering squadrons, 
rode furiously into the heart of the crowd, and with 
merciless activity cut down, without discrimination, all 
that came in their way. ‘Neither sea nor age was re- 
‘pected, insomuch that the road presented in s few 
minutes one of the most harrowing spectacles on which 
the human eye has ever rested. Sir John Moore did 
not fail to make the most of this barbarous massacre. 
Of the mangled wretches that escaped, several were led, 
bleeding as they were, from the rear to the front of the 
column, while the officers pointed to them as living 
‘Proofs that insubordination in the presence of an enemy 
never fails to bring destraction upon those who are 
guilty of it, 

Meanwhile the army continued its retreat. On the 
‘Sd, the reserve halted at Calcabelloa, 3 town distant 
about six miles from Vills Francs, whither the head_ 
quarters had gone on. Since the afftir of the 28th of 
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Gt a a ee Te. 
quisition, but sent peremptory orders that a charge 
should be hazarded at once. Colbert's military pride 
wes wounded. He placed himself at the head of the 
dragoons, and dashed forward with reckless jmpe- 
tuonity. 

The cavalry pickets, either misund their 
ieiys te eects a te tate ef thee te che 
they were threatened, gave way without striking a blow. 
Down they came at speed towards the bridge, and, 
driving through the riflemen, exposed them to be as- 
sailed without the mesns of effectual resistance. About 
thirty men were thus lost ; but the remainder, ruhing 
through the town, soon spread themselves, in skirmish 
ing order, among the vineyards, and opened, at the 
distance of thisty yards, a murderous fire upon the 
enemy. Many gallant horsemen fell, and among others 
Colbert himself; yet was the danger fer from being 
over. A body of voltigeurs, treading rapidly on the 
heels of the cavalry, now came in, and the sharp report 
of the rifles was briskly answered by s heavy roll of 
musketry. By and by the 52d descended to mpport 
the rifles ; then came Merle’a division covering the face 
of the hill just abandoned, and threatening every mo- 
ment to crosa the stream, and to bear down by weight 
of numbera the English infantry. But there was sup- 
port at hand for these brave men. A few pieces of 
horse artillery auddenly arrived, and opened their fire 
with effect, upon which the enemy drew back beyond 
ruvge, leaving the rearguard to purse ita march in 
peace. The skirmishers came in to Ville Franca late 
spine evening, Daring ot. siocs 100 soem dang te 


"While the rear-guard was thus employed, the lead 
ing divisions had been guilty of a repetition of almost 
all those excesses which had bronght with them eon_ 
sequences 6o disastrous at Benevebre. Wine cellars 
abounded in Vills Franca; and the temptation which 
‘these held out to « wearied and dispirited soldiery, net 
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even the remembrance of the scenes which had passed 
before their eyes in the morning sufficed to render 
feeble. In Villa Franca, moreover, magazines had been 
collected equal to @ fortnight’s consumption for the 
port ba enired te moat appliog pivdon, found 
most vat 
Cinens euthily Guewse ireecs kits ty mae 
‘af plenty. Plunder end excesses of every kind ensued, 
to which’ the general succeeded in putting a stop only 
after the utmost exertions had been used, and some of 
the moat active of the marauders were executed. Yet 
were the stores, thus preserved from the lawlesa hands 
of the robber, given over in the course of that night to 
indiscrimingte destruction, Bread, spirits, ammunition, 
shoes, all were committed to the fismes ; and at early 
dawn, the lest hope of retaining a hold upon the country 
was extinguished, by s renewal of the precipitate and 
disastrous retreat. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that 
wut the whole of their retrograde movement the 
British troops had been expsed to a suocession of cold 
and tempestuous weather. The rain fell in torrents, 
mixed from time to time with sleet, which heavy gusta 
of wind blew into their faces; and the roads, deep, 
muddy, and rugged, proved impracticable to all whose 
constitutions were not more than ordinarily robust. To 
add to their miseries, the men’s shoes wore out, and there 
was neither time, nor, indeed, resolution enough among 
themselves to make good the deficiency. Foot-sare and 
broken hearted, not a few had already lain down to die; 
while horses, foundered and worn out, covered the line 
of road by hundreds. aol cee unteen ae 
tiny Tad Miberie eenet Spree light, even to the 
mafferers themselves, when compared with this terrible 
march from Villa Franca to Castro. The route lay en- 
tirely, for about fifteen miles, up the face of ap ascent, 
‘across which the pathway wound like the xig-sag in 
front of a beleaguered city: end though it Jed through 
‘the heart of scenery of the wildest and most romantic 
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character, that cireumstence tended but little to recon- 
cile the overwrought soldier to his tak. We sbtain 
from drawing any minute picture of the horrors which 
secompanied that day's march. Enough ia done when 
‘we state, that they were altogether such as to draw from 
one who beheld them « confession that, “ the most har- 
sowing accounts which have yet been laid before the 
public fall short of the reality,” * 

‘The troops were now traversing a district of country, 
in comparison with which it would be difficult to point 
out in any quarter of the globe one more defensible. 
Absolutely secure from any direct attack in front, and 
exposed to danger on the left flank only by a road which 
two battalions might have maintained against an army, 
if ever there was a position capsble of being successfully 
defended, it wes that along the base of which winds the 
valley of the Syl. It possessed, moreover, the advan- 
tage, inestimable in the existing state of the British co_ 
lumns, that it gave to the troops which held it command 
over the most ¢extensive and valuable iron-works in 
Spain. From these ample stores might have been drawn 
means for reshoeing all the animals in the army, and the 
cayalry and artillery would have thus become efficient ; 
both of which had of late ceased to be available through 
the foundering of the horses, No attempt, however, 
was made to make hereeven a temporery stand. Every 
thing, on the contrary, which threatened to retard the 
retreat, whether baggage, cars, sick, or stragglers, was 
left behind ; and as such hindrances became more and 
more mumerous at every step, the losses sustained were 
enormous, 

As the nature of the country no longer admitted of 
the operations of cavslry, that force was sent on by itself 
to Lugo. The reserve, on the other hand, confinned 
to march in reer of the infantry column at an interval 
of several leagues ; indeed, it quitted Villa Franca only 
at ten o'clock at night, and reached Herreriss st twelve. 
Hire the general became at length convinced that 4 con- 

© Lord Londonderry, in bls Narrative of the Fenineuler War. , 
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nuance of hia present rate of marching would, within 
the space of a few days, prove as destructive as a total 
defeat. He determined, therefore, to give a few days 
Test to his troops, even at the hasard of receiving « hattle; 
and having learned that there was at Lugo an exceed. 
ingly favourable position, he despatched orders for the 

divisions to halt there. Unfortunately, however, 
lr David Baird, leas provident than his commander-in- 
chief, sent forward this important communication by an 
orderly dragoan, who, getting drunk by the way, lott 
his despatches, and deranged the whole plan of oper= 
ations. It had been one main object of Moore's letter 
to stop the progress of general Fraser’s division, which, 
in accordance with the original plan of retreat, waa di- 
rected to move by St. Jago de Compostello upon Vigo. 
‘The misfortane alluded to above rendered abortive this 
design, for Fraser, receiving no orders to the contrary, 
pursued his march ; and when at last an aide-de-camp 
overtook him, he was already far advanced on his way 
to the coast, He wheeled sbout on the instant ; and at 
the expense of severe suffering to the men, and the lors 
of nuch valuable time, regained, weary, faint, and fart 
ing, the position at Lugo. 

In the mean while the reserve continued its retreat 
from Herrerias, closely followed, and almost continually 
engaged with the enemy's advanced guard. For a time, 
indeed—that is to say, throughout the 4th — no skirmish- 
ing ensued; for the reserve quitted ita ground after a few 
hours of rest, and by dint of great exertions, and a forced 
march of six and thirty miles, left the French far be- 
hind. But at Nogales, which the troops reached at « 
Jate hour in the evening, the enemy again overtook them ; 
and when the march waa resumed, the ceaseless tirallade 
of tf sharpehooters recommenced also. While this waa 
going on in reer of all, the regiments more forward 
‘Were met by « string of country cara, upon which were 
piled up supplies of clothing, arms, amovunition, and 
sahoes for Romana’s army. Why these hed not been 
forwarded at an earlier period, no explanation was given; 
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‘but their arrival now afforded proof that the junta of 
Corunna contemplated any thing rather than « retreat, 
‘The soldiers were in no humoar to deal kindly with the 
Spaniards by whom these cars were escorted. They 
poured upon them volleys of abuse, till the men, alarmed. 
for their lives, fled, and the stores were all immediately 
destroyed, except the amall quantity which it was found 
practicable to serve out to the column as it passed. Nor 
‘were two bullock cars, loaded with dollars to the amount 
of 25,0003. sterling, treated with greater ceremony, 
Instead of distributing the money to the men (a mea- 
sure recommended both by humanity and policy) the 
heads of the casks were knocked in, and the treasure 
rolled over the cliffs, tempted not a few who wituesned. 
the deed to straggle from thelr ranks, Many valuable 
lives were thus lost, which might have been otherwise 
preserved to their le 

‘The village of Constantino stands upon the margin of 
astream, which, running along = deep and rocky chan~ 
nel, forms the bottom of 2 ravine hemmed in on either 
hand by hilla of considerable altitude. The reserve 
were approaching it towards evening on the 5th, when 
the enemy overtook them ; and the dangers of attempting 
@ passage in the face of pursuers, who, at pistol-shot 
distance, could command the bridge, were too apparent 
to be neglected. Moore halted the rifle corpa with a 
Yrigade of horse artillery on the brow of the southern 
range, while the reat of the division pushed on ax rapidly 
‘as could consist with good order. ‘The manceuvre was 
not lost upon the French. Unscquainted with the na 
ae coe cnatt chased tary oe shock canon i 
neral action would offered, they too stood still on the 
face of an opposite height, till 2 large force closing up 
from the rear had accumulated. By this time, however, 
the English column was safe, and in possession of the 
high ground to the north of Constantino, where, with 
admirable skill, sir John Moore formed them ; and it 
now only remained to bring off, with as litte risk oa 
poset, the sides and -aniDery: All was effected with 
‘You. m1. 
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the order and precision that mark the progress of a re~ 
view. The artillery limbering up, descended the hill 
‘at a trot; the riflemen followed in double quick time; 
and though the French instantly rushed in pursuit, not 
8 casualty was sustained. Guns and men passed the 
ridge in safety, and took their respective places in the 
Tine of which we have spoken as occupying the acclivity 
beyond. It was to no purpose that the enemy made 
repeated efforts to dislodge them. They repelled every 
‘attack, and withdrew at last only because to keep poases- 
sion of that post had not entered into the calculations of 
the general. 

Eleven o'clock arrived ere the rear-guard quitted 
Constantino, yet they performed their fatiguing march 
-well, and came in a little before sunrise to the position 
at Lugo. They found it occupied by 15,000 infantry, 
1800 cavalry, and 40 pieces of cannon,—the whole dis- 
posable strength that remained out of the force with 
which the campaign had opened. It is true that a 
couple of brigadea were missing; for generals Alten and 
Craufard hed persevered in their march to Vigo, and 
are fom with che Sawer of se fatty safe ou boar 
of ship; but there met the general here three fresh 
attalions, which Baird had left to keep open the 
communications; snd hence, in point of numbers, he 
‘was not, perhaps, less efficient than he hed ever been. 
The ground which he occupied was, moreover, ex- 
-coedingly favourable for the management of hia limited 
means. Hin right, which held » space of country com. 
-paratively fiat, was protected by a bend of the river 
-Minho ; his centre took post among vineyards, inter- 
-segted by frequent low stone walls; and his left, which 
«was somewhat withdrawn, rested on the mountains, 
and was supported and covered by the cavalry. Colonel 
Napier tells us, ‘ it was the intention of the general to 

engage deeply with his right and centre before he 
Slosed with his left wing, in ‘which he had posted the 
flower of his troops, hoping thus to bring on-a decizive 
rattle, and trusting to the valour of the men to handle 
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the enemy in such sort as he should be glad to let 
the army continue its retreat unmolested.” If such 
were his views, he adopted 2 somewhat unusual method 
of reslising them, inasmuch as his dispositions were 
entirely defensive, and of course lishle to be-tried on 
ay point which the enemy acting offensively might 


well be borne tn mind that Nepoleot, though he 
suspended every other operation for the purpose of 
overwhelming the British army by weight of numbers, 
contimed the pursuit in person no further than As- 
torga. The intelligence which reached him there, 
touching the situation and designs of Austria, caused 
an immediate change in his plans; and he withdrew, 
followed by 10,000 of his guards, by way of Val- 
ladolid, into France. To marshal Soult, duke of Dal, 
matis, was, thenceforth, intrusted the task of driving 
the English into the sea ; and there were placed at his 
immediate disposal for that purpose, 20,000 men, of 
whom 5200 were cavalry. Soult was, however, sup- 
ported by the divisions of Loison and Heudelet in the 
Tear, as well as by the 6th corps, mustering about 
16,000 men, under Ney, who, though in a great mea- 
ture independent, received orders to act in furtherance 
of any scheme which the duke of Dalmatia might ad~ 
vise. General Laborde, likewise, was placed under 
his orders ; and hence the total numbers employed to 
rid Spain of the presence of the English fell little short 
of 60,000 men. Yet it were absurd to assert that the 
retreating army ever was, or ever could be, threatened 


vialent to permit his contributing, by any extraordinary 
exertion, to increase his renown. About 25,000 men, 
therefore, at the utmost hung, upon Moore’s rear ; and it 
waa to check these thet he assumed, ts ‘we have just 
described, the position in front of Lugo. 
Noon was approaching on the 6th, when the head of 
x2 


from this that something more than a rear-guard 
fronted him, and he determined to unmask his adver. 


Be israne leser shia the enemy's column imme. 
diately gave way. The French were severely gelled in 
retiring, and loat by the reconnoissance about 400 men, 
‘We have not concealed the shameless and glaring 
irregalarities, of which, during the progress of the re- 
treat, the British army had been guilty. It is an act 


from the colours, no marauding or plunder, nor any 
inordinate use of the wine or spirits that iay within 
reach; but an eager yet dogged anxiety to bring 
matters to the issue of a battle, in the result of which 
all ranks believed that their personal honour was in. 
volved. We express oureelves thus, because it is cer- 
tain that never, from the commencement of the retro. 
gression till the day of embarkation, was any feeling of 
insecurity prevalent among the men. They believed 
themselves, throughout, quite competent to provide for 
their own safety; and, as a matter of couree, capable 
of defeating the enemy: it were an error, therefore, to 
attribute to the workings of desperation, the calm 
which now pervaded them. In like mammer, 
their crimes along the road may in » great measure be 
traced back to the chafing of minds galled by a sense of 
degradation, which in their own opinion they hed not 
pocapet From that they fondly trusted that the hour 
ing when they should be able to free 
Chemecives, and for the rest they left it all to Providence 
and their general. 
a the hopes externa? os followers, as far at 
¥ 
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Teast an the fighting of 2 general action bounded them, 
air John Moore fully participated. He expected, in- 
deed, to derive, even from victory, nothing more than 
the power of embarking unmolested, for he no longer 
dreamed of retaining his hold upon Galicia, nor looked 


support him, either directly, or by diversions elsewhere, 
not one was in existence. When, therefore, he antici. 
pated a struggle, and desired it with the utmost anxiety, 
it was with the single view of crippling an adversary 
whom he could not hope to destroy, and of whose 
talents he had formed too just an estimute, not to feel 
that even this would be to achieve no common honour. 
For Moore knew that Ney was at Villa Franca. He 
knew, also, that from such a position as that occupied. 
by Soult, a retreat, and comperetively s safe one, wes 
at any moment attainable; and he could not fatter 
himself with being able to best, in succession, two 
ammoies, each as numerous and experienced as his own. 

Besides, the conviction was firmly rooted in his mind, 
that no success, nor any series of successes, would serve 
materially to forward the grest cause which he was em- 
ployed to support. ‘‘ What if, beating first Soult and 
then Ney,” says his zealous and able edvocate, colonel 
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the French general withdrew his guns, and retired to 
his position op the heights which he had originally oc- 
cupied, Here he remained inactive till night closed in; 
upon which the British troopa composed themeelves to 
aleep,—some beside their fires, others in the town of 
Lugo, and amid the homesteads and hamleta around it, 
Both men snd officers lay down, however, in the con- 
fident expectation thst to-morrow’s mun would light 
them to the combat ; and all resumed their places in the 
Line, nilently, but resolutely, an hour before dawn. The 
morning broke, however, and displayed the enemy at 
rest where they had been the day before. No squadrons 
moved ; no guns nor battalions quitted their ground ; 
end, es hour sfter hour stole on, a painful conviction 
took possession of all minds, thet Soult would not ha- 
zard a battle, at least aggressively. We are not enthor. 
‘ised to aay, that the possibility of attacking him where 
he stood was ever suggested to sir John Moore. If it 
were, the project was pronounced romantic, and the day 
accordingly passed over without the occurrence of any 
hostile demonstration from either party. 

As night approsched, sir John Moore felt more and 
more scutely the anxieties and distresses of the situation 
which he filled. There was nothing of which he wes 
so desirous as that a batile might be brought on; yet 
the obstacles opposed to offensive operations on his part 
appeared ko serious, that he tumed away from the pro. 
ject with horrér. He reasoned, sa we have already 
shown that the historian of the peninsular war reasons, 
and he came to the conclusion that not even victory 
would compensate for the loss inseparable from the sa 
suult of such « position as that occupied by Soult. But 
if he shrank with natura reluctance from committing 
himself in a forward movement, much more unsstis.. 
factory sppeared to him the idea of lingering another 
day where he then stood. ‘ 

‘Ney might, for enght he knew to the contrary, be in 
fall march to join Soult; or, posalbly, he might be en. 
deavouring to tarn the position of Lugo, by marching ta 

x4 
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possession of hig ground till he conceived that ell was 
safe ; and then, retaining over that fine body of men the 
most complete control, drew off leisurely and with 
perfect order. There was no confusion here, nor yet 
@ny missing of the way; but the herds of stragglers 
which the reserve overtook unavoidably delayed their 
Progress, by compelling them to halt from time to time, 
in order that these unhappy men might be pushed on- 
ward, It was a fortunate circumstance that the enemy 
not only made no movement in pursuit during the night; 
but that, when the return of day displayed to them the 
position of Lugo evacuated, they held back long and 
anxiously, as if fearing some deceit. 

‘Had the contrary been the case, the loss of the En- 
ish during this march must have been appalling. As 
it was, the French cavalry overtook the rear-guard late 
in the evening of the Sth, and compelled them, after a 
sharp resistance, to retire, when a dense body of ma 
randers wes immediately uncovered, and left to its fate. 
Nevertheless, these men, being for the most part sober, 
defended themselves with great gallantry, Though des. 
titute of leaders, they formed en irregular column, and 
received with perfect steadiness the attack of the enemy ; 
and having repelled it with considerable slaughter, they 
moved on cautiously, slowly, and therefore unmolested. 

‘On the 10th of January the main body entered Be- 
tansos, general Paget with the reserve bivouscking on 
ame commanding heighta a few miles from the town. 

Here sir John Moore issued a strong bat 
order, in which he reproached the men for their want. 
of steadiness, the officers for the little seal which they 
Giaplayed in preserving order, and threatened with con, 
ign punishment any individual who should thenceforth 
be found straying unnecessarily from his colours. This 
‘was not the first reproachful eddress which Moore had 
found it necessary to promulgate, On his arrival at 
‘Lago, he had appealed powerfally to the feelings of hia 
Officera, whom he did not scruple to charge with the 
chief blame attaching to the irregularities ofthe troops ; 
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and as the reproof then bestowed was not thrown away, 
30 his present admonition produced considerable effect. 

All ranks were ashamed that their conduct should 
have merited such statements ; and those in authority 
resolved. that no exertions should be wanting among 
them to hinder the necessity of « repetition. 

At anearly hour on the 11th the march was resumed, 
the care of destroying the bridge at Betanzos being com. 
mitted to the rear-guard. This they effected only in 
Part; for though the bridge was constructed of wood, 
the enemy’s cavalry came on so fast that the 28th regi. 
ment scarcely succeeded in checking them, while the 
working parties continued their labours. Besides, there 
were now no entrenching tools with the army; and of 
powder, the quantity was too limited to permit its ap. 
Plication except in cases of the utmost emergency. At 
all eventa, the bridge was only partially destroyed, inso- 
muuch that the damage done by the English pioneers 
waa, within half an hour after the arrival of the first 
infantry brigade in Boult’s um, sufficiently repaired, 
Meanwhile Moore collected his people into one conti- 
nuous column, He hed suffered so much during 
the march from Lugo to Betanzos, that he would not 
again intrust the guidance of corps to his inferiors, 
while the situation in which he stood rendered it neces 
sary that the whole should be capable of concentration 
st a moment’s warning. ‘The army was now epproach- 
ing the coast, and it could not be doubted that sooner 
or later a battle would be forced upon them, no matter 
hem Soopers Coe oresons of the enemy might be 
to bring matters to ismue. Of the degree of 
with which the general watched over the conduct of his 
army throughout this day, the following extract from 
‘Mr. Moore's Narrative will serve to show :—~ 

He” (sir John Moore), says the writer, ‘ passed 
every regiment, and addressed the commanding offlonr 
of each, observing to them that there was no perticuler 
post for a commanding officer, who ought to range on 
the front, flank, and rear of his regiment ; that his eye 
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should be every where; and that all straggling should 
be prevented by the activity of the officers. This march 
‘was conducted with much more regularity than on for- 
Ter occasions; yet eight or nine stragglers were dea 
tected who had preceded the column, and had taken 
‘porsession of « house and the wine contained in it. ‘They 
‘were seized and brought prisoners to the general: on 
which he halted the army; and the commanding officers 
of the regiments, and the ceptains of the companies to 
which the prisoners belonged, were sent for.’ Their 
Laversacks were searched, to diseover if they contained 
any plunder ; and he enquired how long the men had 
‘Deen absent from their regiments, An officer replied to 
sir John, that one of the prisoners, not being able to 
past clipe wafers eerie ape cer pail 
contig to general’a order, Bir J answered, 
that when he gave out orders, he considered that he 
addressed them to military men; for were he to write 
every detail, no orderly book could contain them ; that 
the manner of obeying such an order was to form up 
such men as were unable to march with the regiment, 
and place them under the charge of an officer or a non. 
commissioned officer ; but, undoubtedly, they should not 
have been sent by themselves, to follow their own dis. 
cretion. ‘ Sir,’ continued he, ‘ had I found plunder in 
the possession of this man, he must have been con. 
demned to death, and you would have been the cause of 
his guilt.” 

‘The circumstances detailed in the preceding extract 
occurred while sir John Moore was pushing forward 
for the purpose of reconnsitring the country about Co. 
Tunna, and selecting 2 position whence the embarkation 
might be protected. The general rode on, hoping that 
the fleet, which he had directed to be sent round from 
Vigo, might be waiting his arrival in the bay, and cal- 
culating, as in such an event he was justified to do, on 
2 safe and prompt embarkation. The first view which he 
obtained of the roadstead of Corunna sufficed to dispel 
‘that fondly cherished illusion. Not a transport nore 
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ship of war was there ; indeed, but for the presence of 
a few coasting vessels and fishing emacks, the bay would 
have beenempty. Moore was disappointed and grieved. 
He observed that the elementa themselves were in leegue 
to thwart him ; and he examined the ground with the 
feelings of one who is conscious that gigantic exertions 
have been made to no purpose. 

While the chief was thus employed, the troops con. 
tinued their march, and began soon after noon to ap. 
Broach the place. Dispositions were immediately made 
to provide for their accommodation ; and three divisions 
found ehelter either in the town, or in the suburbs and 
scattered villages by which it is surrounded. 

The reserve, however, halted, with the left at E} 
Burgo, end the right on the St. Jago de Compostela 
road, protecting to the last, as they hed done throughout 
the retreat, the lives and liberties of their comrades. 
“ For twelve days,” says Napier, * these hardy soldiers 
hed covered the retrest ; during which time they had 
traversed eighty miles in two marches, passed peveral 
nights under arms, in the snow of the mountains, were 
seteral tithes enesgee with tn coum 5 st ey FN se 
sembled at the outposts, having fewer men 
their santa (ncluing tone ho had Aen in ate) 
than any other division in the army.” This is high 
praise, doubtless, and may well be shared between the 
ten and their brave and skilful leader, general Paget ; 
‘but we cannobsay, with the anthor, that it affords usa 
Beauties peoct. of she rmalignns, yenics wis whic 
sir Jobn bait planar of precipitating his 


up 
to the state of the town, and its capabilities of resisting 
an attack during a period such as might be required to 
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effect the embarkation of the British army. He found 
it weakly fortifled towards the Iand, and commanded by 
heights, which, on its southern face, approached close 
to the wall; while, towards the ses, there were for. 
midable batteries, as well aa a citadel of some strength, 
He caused the water batteries to be diamantled without 
delay ; and, while he employed the inhabitants, who 
cheerfully volunteered their services, in strengthening 
the defenoes inland, he, with the perfect concurrence of 
the local authorities, placed an Englich garrison in the 
castle, Amid the numerous instances of Spanish sloth 
and Spanish folly which marked the progress of the 

war, the noble patriotism and self-devotion 
of the inhabitants of Corunna ought not to pass un- 
noticed, 

‘These matters being arrenged, Moore turned his 
attention to others, neither leas preasing nor lesa im. 
portant. There were two magazines of gunpowder col- 
lected in the vicinity of the town, as well as a large 
depét of arms, which, strange to say, had never been 
issued. Thousands and tens of thousands of Spanish 
peasants had, for months, been looking in vain for the 
supplies which the junta of Corunna received from 
England early in the spring; and now these supplies 
lay beyond the reach of removal or defence, #0 sogn as 
the enemy, who trod fast upon the heels of the English, 
ehoald 2) 

‘To destroy thom wus a dire necessity ; yet was there 
no alternative. The magasines were fired: they ex. 
ploded with terrible violence, and shivered into countless 
fragments arms enough 1 eauip bal the levis which 
wandered naked and weaponless through the province, 

‘That tremendous crash was succeeded by other 
sounds, searcely lee harrowing to the flings of those 
who heard them: an incessant fire of musketry rung 
the knell of the noblest animals that ever served man in 
peace or war ; for of the cavalry horses, which bad with 
difficalty reached the coest, almost all were shot, to 
hinder them from falling into the enemy’a hands. 
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Important as, doubtleas, waa the adjustment of these 
points, there yet remained one to be considered, in com- 
parison with which all others shrank into insignificance : 
position must be marked out, where the army might 
receive that attack to which, now that the transports 
had failed to meet them, $5 was onrents tht Gy wed 
shortly be exposed. ‘This was the more 
the French already began to collect along the Mero, and 
it was ascertained that a body of horse, under Francehi, 
had passed thet river sbout seven miles above the village 
of Ei Burgo. Had his force been somewhat greater 
than it was, sir John Moore would have been at no lowe 
in selecting a battle-ground scarcely less favourable than 
that which he occupied at Lugo. There was a chain 
of rocky eminences, which, commencing at the sea, nortb- 
west of Corunna, ended on the Mero, just beyond El 
Burgo; and which, being covered by a branch of the 
river, would have compelled the enemy, if he ap. 

at all, to come by the Compsstella road alone. 
‘That ridge, however, was too extensive for the British 
army; end, if occupied only in part, lay expored to be 
turned on the right, where « pathway led over s suc- 
cession of eminences up tp the gate of Corunna, 
Moore, therefore, abstained from seizing it, and con- 
tented himself with another, though 2 far less defensible 
alignment, enclosed, 98 it were, within the greater 
range. Over this he carefully led his staff officers and 
generals ; and, having pointed out to them the stations 
her they would severally be required to occupy, he 

himself, comparati speaking, at 

While th she Batak vets encetloyeds he French, 
worn out by the repidity of the last march, came up 
‘but alowly towards the site of the approaching battle. 
On the 12th, they we were assembled in force slong the 
Mero; — posted opposite to El Burgo, 

part extending towards 


the sea. Drag the 198, workioy parties were employed 
complete, he troope began to cross on the 14th. Some 
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firing took place on this occasion, the enemy endeavour. 

ing to dislodge the British post from the villages without 
did 


division of general Labarde ; « reinforcement which in. 
ereased his effective force to something more than 
20,000 men. 

In the mean time, the spirits of the British troopa 
‘were cheered. by the arrival of the fleet from Vigo, which 


topher’s, on the St. Jago road ; during the progress of 
which manceuvre they sustained s eharp skirmish with 
the 95th rifle corps. On the right of their line, like. 
wise, the pickets got engaged; and couple of field 
pieces were run forward to support them: in an attempt 
to surprise which colonel Mackensie, of the 5th re- 
giment, unfortunately perished. Still the indications 
afforded of an approaching battle were not very press- 
ing; and there were some in Corunna who indulged in 
& vague hope that 20 critical an operation might be 
avoided, 


% this manner the hostile armies spent the 15th of 
January, their Isbours being continued during a large 
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portion of the night ex well as of the day. How the 
British employed themselves after darkness set in, has, in 
part, been explained ; nor were the French Icss busy. 
‘With infinite difficulty Soult established, on the summit 
of the rocks which formed the left of his line of battle, 
& battery of eleven guns, the fire from which would 
unavoidably enfilade, though at long range, the right of 
the English position; and supported it by placing there 
Mermet’s division of infantry, Laborde he had already 
stationed on the right; half of hia corpa, occupying the 
high ground, the other half being on the descent to- 
wards the river ; while Merle, with his division, held 
the centre. Meanwhile a discussion, involving ques. 
tions of no common interest, was going on at the head. 
quarters of the British army. The enemy's fires 
girdling their own, excited, in the minds of many, un- 
easy anticipations of the future ; and it wes seriously 
submitted to sir John Moore's consideration, whether he 
ought not to negotiate for leave to retife to the ships 
unmolested. Moore's lofty and chivalrous spirit dis. 
dained a counsel, which there were not wanting soldiers 
both brave and experienced to advocate. He pointetl 
out thet such a proposal, if made, would probably be 
rejected by the enemy; that the condition of the army 
‘was not such as to call for it; and that the bare sugges- 
tion implied en insult to men, who, amid all their suf- 
ferings, had never sustained a defeat. ‘The project was, 
im consequence, laid aside, and the generals withdrew 
to their respective stations, either in the line or at the 
outposta, 

‘The dawn of the 16th found both armies under arms, 
but stationary, as they had been when the sun last 
set. About 14,500 British troops occupied at this 
moment the range of inferior heights, to which we have 
already alluded as being enclosed on three sides by the 
enemy's positjon. On the right was Baird’s division, 
advanced in # sort of ¢ehellon formation towards the 
French left. It was supported in the rear by one 
brigade, avd communicated by the left with Hope's 
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carps, which prolonged the line across the main road to 
a piece of strong ground abutting upon the muddy bank 
of the river. Here also a species of second line was 
formed, by distributing a brigede upon several com. 
manding points; while the reserve, under Paget, took 
post near Acris, a village on the high road, and about 
half a mile behind the centre. It was the object 
of this formation to command a valley, which separated 
the right of Baird's division from the French cavalry ; 
whom a battalion pushed forward, and « body of skir- 
mishers in chain, more immediately held at bay. 
Finally, general Frazer's division, remaining on the 
heights that overlook Corunna from the east, at once 
observed the Compostela road, and wea prepared to 
advance to any point where its presence might seem to 
be required. 

Having visited the outposts, and passed along the 
line, where all remained profoundly quiet, Moore re. 
turned to Corunna, and renewed the arrangements, 
which had for a brief space been interrupted, for the 
embarkation of the troops. He issued inatructions to the 

officers of regiments touching the course to 
‘be pursued by them, in the event of their being sepa. 
rated, during the bustle of the moment, from portions of 
their corps ; and directed that all the boats of the fleet 
should be in readiness to receive the men by four 
o'clock at the latest, This done, and the most perfect 
order prevailing, he called for his horse, and prepared 
once more to ride out, — design which he carried into 
execution a little after one o'clock. “‘ Remember,” said 
he to colonel Anderson, of the adjutant-general’s deper- 
ment, “ I depend upon your paying particular attention 
to every thing that concerns the embarkation ; and let 
there be as little confusion us possible.” He was already 
in the saddle when be spoke these words ; and, without 
gic damtcks, 9 frchaercbector gr 
‘The general had not proceeded far, ere an orderly 
met him with a report from general Hope, that “the 
evemy’s line was getting under arms.” Moore expressed 
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to those about him grest satisfaction at the intellizence, 
which was almost immediately confirmed by the state 
ments of a deserter ; and, putting spurs to his horse, gal- 
Toped towards the front. But he had not yet reached 
the crest of the position, when firing wes heard. ‘The 
enemy had begun to move soon after Hope's messenger 
was despatched ; and now, pouring down the face of the 
hill, their akirmishera were fiercely engaged with the 
British pickets. 

In the bottom of the valley which separated Baird's 
division from that of Mermet, stands the village of 
Elvina, the ground about which was a good deal inter. 
ected with stone walls and hollow ronds. Tfere 2 
British outpost was stationed ; and, uponit, after a general 
salvo from his artillery, Soult caused the first rush to 
be made, A heavy column, covered by clouds of ti- 
ralleurs, accordingly drew on, before which the English 
picket fell back in disorder; and the village being 
occupied, a fresh disposition took place under shelter of 
@ furious cannonede from the works. The column 
separated into two lesser bodies; of which one bore 
upon Baird's front, while the other defiled to the left, 
80 a8 to gain the base of a hill, when, making @ half 
wheel to the right, it began to penetrate along the glen, 
round the right of the British line. Moore saw and 
instantly provided againet this mancuvre. Ordering 
Paget to carry the whole of the reserve to the spot 
where his detached bsttalion stood, and to turn from 
thence the left of the French attack by threatening the 
battery, he threw back one wing of the 4th regiment, 
@x potence, and causing it to open its fire upon the flank 
of the French column, now entangled in the defile, 
produced # great slaughter. At the same moment the 
42d and 50th regiments were directed to advance against 
the column now isening from Elvina. This they did 
‘with great courage and load cheers, and in five minutes 
were and closely engaged, amid the uneven 
ground by which the village is encompassed. 

Against the determined hae of these two distin. 

s 
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guished regiments, the French were unable to make 
any head. For about half an hour they maintained a 
close and warm discharge of volleys; but the British 
troops, overleaping the fences, and closing upon them 
with the bayonet, the enemy gave way. ~The 50th, 
wound up to the highest pitch of excitement, and nobly 
led on by major Napier, followed them into Elvina, 
through which, in spite of an obstinate resistance, they 
bore them. But it s0 chanced, that ere they could turn 
their success to good account, a sudden relaxation in 
the vigour of the 42d permitted the French to rally, 
and renew the fight with increased numbers. Sir John 
Moore had brought a battalion of guards from the 
second line to fill up the blank space in the first, 
occasioned by the advance of the 50th and 42d. The 
latter regiment, misunderstanding the object of this 
evolution, suddenly halted, and began, though with 
~unfeigned reluctance, to, fall back. Immediately the 
French took advantage “of the circumstance. 

sprang forward, overwhelmed the more advanced parties 
of the 50th, made major Napier prisoner, and would 
have recovered Elvins, had not Moore ridden up, and 
explained to the 42d thet they were in error. This was 
all of which the highlenders stood in need. Their 
line was reformed ina moment; one wild shout rose to 
heaven ; and again, with muskets levelled, they sprang 
onwards, carrying all before them. 

Fihelornhear plore tmyicast seh pceiaret 
“wi to his character. He had seen, that 
Tough the tel raged elsewhere, the enemy made no 
progres; and knowing that the right was the weak 
point in his line, he there took his station. Thongh 
the 50th were too far advanced to hear his address, he 


brief and spiritatirring. “‘ Highlanders,” said he, “ re- 
“member Egypt!” and when they began to fall back, he 
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rode close to the rear, and exclaimed, “ My brave 42d ! 
join your comrades; ammunition is coming, and you 
have your bayonets.” It is impossible to conceive that 
soldiers, directed by such a chief, could behave other. 
wise than heroically. The 42d did join their comrades ; 
and the charge which they made under the eye of their 
beloved general proved absolutely resistless. 

Moore was watching the advance of this .portion of 
his army when « cannon ball struck him on the left 
shoulder, and he fell to the ground. Not a muscle in 
his countenance quivered ; but reising himself instantly 
to a sitting posture, he directed his gaze intently to. 
wards the objects which but the instant before had 
engrowed all his attention. Captain (now sir Henry) 
Hardinge, o ataff officer, who was near, threw him- 
self from the saddle, and seizing the general's hand, 
anxiously enquired whether he were much hurt; but 
Moore made no answer, His eye continued fixed, 
though apparently without’ power, upon the battle 
which raged before him, while an expression of deep 
amxiety pervaded his face, as if doubtful how the tide 
of victory might roll. Hardinge saw this, and made 
haste to relieve it. He said that the 42d were ad. 
vancing ; and he received his reward in the bright ex. 
pression which Moore's dark and speaking eye turned 


Bowing for vie epce fom the fag of Bard dng, 
a 
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By this time a party of the 42d was collected, and 
a blanket being spread out, the general was Jaid upon 
it with the utmost possible tenderness and lifted from 
the ground. In the act of removing him, it was ob- 
served that his sword came distressingly in the way ; 
for the hilt struck against his wounded shoulder, and 
the blade got entangled between his legs. Captain 
Hardinge endeavoured to unbuckle the belt. ‘ No, 
Hardinge,” ssid he, with the chivalrous feeling worthy 
of an earlier age, ‘* it is as well as itis. 1 had rather 
it should go out of the field with me.” Captain Har- 
dinge, of course desisted from his well-intentioned 
attempt; and with the sword girdled round him, which 
he had never disgraced, sir John Moore wea borne from 
the field, 

We have reached a stage in our memoir, when to 
employ any other language than that of the brave men 
who witnessed the last moments of their chief, would, 
in our opinion, savour as much of impiety as of pre~ 
sumption. It is mecessary, indeed, to premise, that 
Previous to the fatal catastrophe which deprived the 
British army of a leader not more respected than be- 
loved, sir David Baird had received s wound from a 
grape-shot, which caused the amputation, on the field, 
of hisarm, He received information of the cateatrophe 
while the sargeons were dressing his burt; and com- 
manded them instantly to desist, and run and attend on 
air John Moore. But the latter would not permit 
them to waste their time upon him. “ You can be of 
wo service to me,” he said ; “ go to the soldiers, to 
whom you may be useful: I am beyond the reach of 
your skit.” Who can wonder thet the rugged vete- 
rans that carried him towards the rear should have 
* ched teare as they went.” 

The distance from the field of battle to the town 
was considerable, and the motion of his bearers neces. 
sarily slow, yet sir John Moore frequently arrested 
‘them in their ‘progress. From time to time he caused 
them to halt and turn round, that he might listen to 
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the firing, and as the sound became more and more 
faint, he expressed himself well pleased with the cir- 
cumstance, By and by a epring wagon rolled near 
him from the field, in which a wounded officer was 
Jaid. It was colonel Wrench, who, on hearing that 
sir John Moore lay in the blanket, proposed that he 
should be placed beside him in the wagon. “ The 
general,” says Mr. Moore, “ asked one of the high. 
Janders whether he thought the wegon or the blanket 
best, who answered, that the blanket would not shake 
him so much, es he and the other soldiers would keep 
the atep and carry him easy. Sir John said, “1 think 
80 too.” So they proceeded with him to his lodgings 
in Corunna, the soldiers shedding tears ss they went. 

In the passage of the house he was met by his valet, 
man who had served him feithfully for many years. 
Poor Francois waa stunned by the spectacle ; but hie 
master, more considerate, as he always was, of the 
feelings of others than of his own, strove to speak gaily, 
for the purpose of cheering him. ‘“‘ This is nothing, 
my friend, nothing,” said he, and smiled through his 
agony as be spoke. 

It would little gratify the taste of a discerning public 
to be told how the medical gentlemen acted when the 
horrid laceration of their chief was fully exposed to 
them. Better is it to give, in the simple, yet touching 
language of colonel Anderson, a general account of his 
dying moments ; an account drawn up on the spot, and 
transmitted to the relatives of the deceased, by one who 
had for twenty years been his friend end companion in 
arms, “I met the general,” says the writer, ‘in the 
evening af the 16th, bringing in a blanket and sashes. 
He knew me immediately, though it was almost dark, 
squeezed me by the hand. and said, ‘ Anderson, don’t 
leave me.” 

“ He spoke to the surgeons on their examining his 
wound, but was in such pain he could say little. 

After soa tne e-store wny axioms to opeak 
to me, and at intervals got out as followa: — 

24 
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dereon, you know that I have always wished to die this 
way.’ He then asked, ‘ Are the French beaten ?’ and 
which he repeated to every one he knew es they came 
in. ‘ [hope the people of England will be satisfied ; 
I hope my country will do me justice! Anderson, 
you will see my friends as soon as you can. Tel} them 
every thing. Say to my mother——' Here his 
voice quite failed, and he was excessively agitated. 
* Hope — Hope —I have much to sey to him — but 
—cannot get it out.— And colonel Graham — Are 
all my aides-de-camp well? (A private sign was made 
‘by colonel Anderson not to inform him that captain 
Burrard was wounded.) I have made my will, and 
have remembered my servants. Colborne has my will, 
and all my papers.” 

‘€ Major Colborne then came into the room. He 
spoke most kindly to him, and then said to me, ‘ An- 
derson, remember you go to——, and tell him it in 
my request, and that I expect he will give major 
Colborne a lieutenant-coloneley. He has long been 
with me— and I know him most worthy of it.’ He 
then asked major Colborne if the French were beaten ? 
end on being told they were, on every point, he said, 
“It's a great satisfaction to me to know that we have 
deat the French, In Paget in the room?’ On my 
telling him no, he asid, ‘ Remember me to him — It’s 
general Paget I mean,—he is a fine fellow.—-J feel 
prreeloe ene 2 Ter Lael be long ying. =e 

is great uneasiness —It ie great pain — Every thing 
Francois says is right—JI have the greatest conf- 
dence in him.” 


“ He thanked the surgeons for their trouble. Cap. 
tains Percy and Stanhope, two of his aidesde_camp, 
‘then came into the room. He spoke Kindly to both, 
and asked Perc) if all his sides_de-camp were well. 

* After some interval, he said, ‘ Stanhope, remember 
me to your sister.’ He pressed my hand close to his 
body, and in 2 few minutes died without « atroggle.” 
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To a narrative so touching as this, because so strongly 
marked with the features of reality, it were idle in us 
to attempt any eupplement. We turn, therefore, at 
‘onee, from a contemplation of the last moments of our 
hero, to consider, with as much impartiality as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will allow, his charecter as a 
man and an officer. Nor, in truth, is the task thus 
voluntarily assumed either a difficult or 2 painful one, 
‘We find so much in the career of sir John Moore to 
commend ; so many marks, at every atage, of all that is 
noble and attractive in human nature ; thet the business 
of scrutiny merges, as it were, by its own weight, into 
that of an almost unconditional eulogist. Were we to 
keep our eyes fixed, indeed, upon the private character 
of Moore, it might well set even malice itself at defi- 
ance ; for if ever there lived a high-minded and honour. 
able man, sir John Moore wes that individual. But it 
is as the leader of a British army, as a soldier brought 
up from his childhood amidst the din of arms, that we 
are lone called upon to regard him ; and there, too, not 
Jese than as a son, @ friend, and a brother, his claims 
‘upon our respect and admiration are boundless. 
Perhaps there never lived a more enthusisatic, and, 
#8 @ Necessary consequence, a more thorough soldier, 
than sir John Moore. “In the school of regimental 
duty,” says the general order issued to the army on 
the tet of Febroary, 1809, “‘ he obtained that correct 
knowledge of his profession which is essential to the 
proper direction of the gallant spirit of the soldier ; and 
he was enabled to establish a characteristic order and 
regularity of conduct, because the troops found in their 
leader striking example of the discipline which he en- 
forced in others. In a military character, obtained 
amnidat the dangers of climate, the privations incident to 
eervice, and the sufferings of repeated wounds, it is 
difficult to select any point as e preferable subject for 
praise, The life of sir John Moore wan spent smong 
his troops, During the season of repose, his time was 
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devoted to the care and instruction of the officer and 
eoldier ; in war he courted service in every quarter of 
the globe, Regardless of personal considerations, he 
esteemed that, to which his country called him, the 
post of honour; and by his undaunted spirit and uncon. 
querable perseverance he pointed the way to victory.” 
There is not 2 sentiment conveyed in this laudatory but 
well.merited encomium, to which we are indisposed 
cheerfully to subscribe, Nevertheless, it is necessary 
that we should look beyond general praive, as well a 
general censure, while we endeavour, under al] the dis- 
advantages attending the discussion of 2 subject which 
has been too much regarded as a party question in po- 
ities, to ascertain how far sir John Moore displayed, at 
the head of an independent force, the rare talents re- 
quisite for such « situation. 

In the course of this memoir, enough hes been said 
to make manifest the opinion which we entertain of 
air John Moore in every situation, subordinate to the 
highest, As the commanding officer of a regiment, as 
the general of brigade and of division, as a master of 
military tactics, from the drilling of a squad to the 
manceuvring of a line, the British army has produced 
few that have been equal, none that have surpassed him, 
Wherever fortune led him, while acting a subordinate 
part, be displayed at all moments, and under all cireum- 
stances, the most perfect sclf-command; and he snc- 
ceeded, in consequence, in securing from the troops who 
verved under him unlimited confidence and admiration. 
In Corsica, at the Helder, and in Egypt, the presence 
of Moore with the army was felt, among all ranks, to 
be worth an additional brigade ; and the example which 
he set of unflinching bravery, united with prudence and 
subordination to command, gave to his services a value, 
of which it were vain to calculate the amount. It is to 
his campaign in Spain, however, and to it alone, thet 
‘we must tarn for the proper standard by which to try 
his Gtnesa for separate command ; inasmuch as there, 
for the first and last time, the undivided responsibility 
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rested upon him, of wielding to the best advantage a 
Britich army in active warfare. 

The bitterest enemy of sir John Moore’s reputation 
(if, indeed, there exist at this time a single indivi. 
dual deserving to be so styled) will not deny that he 
entered upon his task, and conducted it thronghout, 
‘under circumstances of great and palpable disadvantage. 
He was called upon to lead an army into Spain, at a 
moment when the grosseat delusion prevailed, not with 
the English government only, but among all classea of 
the English people ; when it was fondly believed that if 
he failed to move rapidly, he would arrive too late to 
participate in the triumphs which the petriota were 
about, single-handed, to achieve. The reports, too, 
which reached him from the seat of war were all 
calculated to mislead and to perplex. He heard of 
armies which mustered 40,000, 50,000, and 60,000 
men apiece, threstening the feeble remains of Joseph's 
Tegions on the further side of the Ebro, while recruits 
were represented as coming in from all the interior pro~ 
vinces with 2 degree of celerity which rendered the 
means of supplying them with arms inadequate. Re- 
peated assurances were, moreover, made to him, that 
with the guidance of his own troops on their march 
all his cares would end, because Spain abounded with 
resources which would be placed freely at his disposal, 
gad there were ample means with which to protect from. 
the remotest hazard pf annoyance the concentration of 
his columns. In a word, his edvance wes determined 
npon under the confident expectation that he should 
act merely ax second in the struggle, which would be 
maintained chiefly by hosts of devoted patriots, liable, 
‘indeed, to annihilation, but incapable of defeat. 

How far all this deviated from the truth, it is not ne. 
cessary that we should explain. At the very moment 
when his march began, the Spanish armies in the front 
line were overthrown ; and he became, ell at once, not 
an auxiliary, but  principel in the gigantic struggle. 
Yet it was not from the Spaniards slone that be met 
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with shamefully insufficient support. When he opened 
the campaign, there were but 25,000/. in the militery 
cheat, and he was required to spare out of that not less 
than 8000/. in order that sir David Baird might make 
good his landing st Corunna, Now, if it be borne in 
mind that every department attached to the army was, 
at this time grievously defective ; that the commissariat 
‘was scanty both in talent and experience; that no regular 
system of raising supplies, or collecting forage, was 
eatablished ; thet the people of the country, unacquainted 
with the nature of bills of exchange, looked upon pro- 
missory notes, no matter in whose name tendered, as 
waste paper; end, not unnaturally, viewed a foreign 
soldiery with distruat,—some ides may be formed of 
the inconveniences to which the mere absence of an 
adequate stock of gold and silver must have subjected 
the commander-in-chief. If, therefore, the prevalence 
of exaggersted expectations at home ; if false intelli- 
Gence received from all quartera abroad ; if the want of 
Money, and the necessity of counteracting thet de. 
ficiency through the agency of men totally unaccus- 
tomed to the details of their duty ; if all these things 
Operate as drags and crosses upon a general about to 
Qpen @ campaign, never, surely, was the commander of 
an army move awkwardly or unfortunately situated than 
sir John Moore. All the ordinary appliances of modern 
warfare were wanting, and he had but bis own genius, 
and the well known valour of his troops, to carry him 
forward. 

So far the commencement of sir John Moore's career 
was undeniably beset by difficulties, for which he was 
jot accountable. That he did not add to these by the 
unfortunate distribution of his army in advance, it is 
the merest prejudice to affirm. We are not unaware 
that a high authority has asserted that the sending 
round of Hope's corps, the whole of the artillery of 
the army, by Bedajos, Talavera, and the Escurial, 
‘was, in every point of view, a judicious mancuvre. 
Never, surely, was a judgment, naturally acute, more 
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completely blinded by the impulses of generous feeling ; 
for colonel Napier in too well versed in the theory of 
his profession, to be ignorant, that the sternest neces 
sity alone could palliate such a proceeding. One of 
the most vital, yet most obvious rules in war, is that 
which requires an officer to keep his troops constantly 
in hand,—or, in other words, to separate his strength 
as little aa circumstances will permit ; and, when com- 
pelled to do 0, to detach with judgment. Again, if 
& movement must be made on s double line (and a 
single line it at all times preferable), care should be 
taken that each separate corps is complete within itaelf; 
that is to say, that the detachmenta be, as it were, ar- 
snies in miniature, and hence competent to act ef, 
fectively whenever threatened. Sir John Moore was 
‘inattentive to these two great military axioms; and the 
consequence waa, that he remained powerless either for 
offensive or defensive warfare, till the cause which he 
came to support had suffered total annihilation. 

But it will be said that Moore was deceived touching 
the condition of the roads through Portugal ; and it 
hhas been triumphantly demanded, what benefit would 
have accrucd had a different course been adopted ? — 
* Buppose the artillery, under Hope, had moved with 
sir John Moore, end had been at Salamanca on the 25th 
of November, the junction with Baird was still to be 
effected, and the separation of that general was not the 
work of Moore. Would any one have had the latter 
edvance with 14,000 or 15,000 men to Burgos, or to 
Aranda de Duero, or to Madrid? If to the last, Baird 
must have been abandoned; because the 4th corps, 
which was at Rio Seco on the 24th of November, 
‘would have anticipated his line of march. Burgos? He 
‘was still too late, because Blake’s and Belvidere’s armies 
had been dispersed on the 20th and 11th, But say 
they had not been dispersed; then the arrangement of 
tending Hope by Madrid was better than msrching by 
one column to Salamanca, inasmuch as the letter, by 
being enlarged, and troubled with « great train of car- 
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riages and guns, could not have reached that town a0 
acon as the 25th ; wheress, by moving as they did on 
weparate roads, all marched more rapidly, and Hope 
could heve united at Bargos with a difference only of 
twelve leagues, and at Aranda with a difference only of 
one league, in the distance traversed.” 

In reply to the first question, we have only to ob- 
serve, that for his plan of advance, circametanced as 
Moore was, previous to his march through Portugal, po 
wpology, depending on the absence of due information, 
ought to be offered or accepted. It was well known 
that by the very line of road reported as impracticable, 
Junot, at a less favourable season of the year, had 
marched ; and that, thongh some of his artillery received 
damage, he brought up the remainder ft for service to 
Lisbon, Whatever the natives themeelves, therefore, 
might affirm concerning that road, 2 careful survey 
onght to have been effected by British officers ; and that 
this was not done the event distinctly proved, We are 
ome that one gentleman, attached to the quarter 

's department, did confirm the rumours 
tdroulated by the Portuguese, and thet sir John Meore 
acted upon his statement ; but it were too much to con- 
tend that, in doing 00, he displayed sufficient caution. 
At all events, he blamed himself severely for having been 
thus led astray.“ If any thing happen,” saya he in a 
letter to general Hope, “ I have not the excuse of ne- 
cessity to plead, for the roads are practicable for artil_ 
leny.” It in clear, therefore, thet, according to his own 
judgment, sir John Moore committed a grave offence 
Seated 


“helio; roan oe seis sai goed end would 
eve been served bad no such separation taken place? 
Granting that events would have fallen out precively as 
they did, we are not, therefore, justified in applauding 
a meamure which, besides being faulty in iteelf, when 
regarded as an isolated trensaction, could not possibly 
affect advantageously any future proceeding either of the 
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British or Spenish army. But this is not all. Though 
‘we are not prepared to say that the junction of Moore’s 
and Hope’s columns at Salamanca on the 25th of No. 
vember,had they been reinforced, as, perhaps, they might 
have been, by Baird’s corps, would have ensbled the 
English general to make succesaful head against the 
overwhelming numbers opposed to him; it were ridi- 
oulous to contend that the circumstance would not have 
placed him more perfectly at his ease, and, aa 2 neces. 
sary consequence, enable:l him to choose, while the power 
of choice remained, his own field of operations. On the 
25th of November the passes of the Somosierra and 
Guadarama were both in the hands of the allies. They 
might have been reinforced, and an attempt made to 
hold them ; or, supposing this device too perilous — and 
there is no denying that it would have been periloug in 
the extreme — Madrid might have been covered till a 
larger force than that before which it fell had been col- 
lected against it, At this time, moreover, there lay open 
to sir John Moore the road into the south of Spain; a 
part of the country towards which he appears to have 
looked, from first to last, with « partial eye; while, in 
case of the worst, 4 retreat into Portugal was perfectly 
within his reach. But it will be said that, on the 25th 
of November, Baird’s corps was still at Astorga, and 
that the presence of the 4th French corps at Rio Seco 
kept it from advancing beyond that point. This ia 
true; though we have yet to learn why sir Devid Baird 
should have lingered so long by the way ss to reach 
Astorga only on the 19th of November. When zetiring, 
which he did on the 20th, in consequence of a commu- 
nication received from Selamanca, his means of trans- 
port were found sufficiently ample to carry him on at 
a rapid rate ; why they should have proved lesa effect. 
ive in advance than in retreat, we know not. But, 
granting that he could not have moved beyond Astorga, 
what follows? The embarreesment occasioned by the 
position which sir John Moore held midway, as it were, 
between his detached corps, would have been entirely 
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averted, had Hope's division remained from the first 
attached to head-quarters. In that case the army from 
Portage might have taken ground to its left, and made 
“a wipe” in passing at the 4th corps; or, failing that, 
its junction with bref have been effected in suf. 
ficient time to render the march of Napoleon by Burgos 
exceedingly hazardous. There are, therefore, many 
and valid reasons, spart from that which has been 
already asaigned, why the separation of the army in ad_ 
vance ought to be lamented ; and it ia manifest from 
the whole line of his correspondence that the general 
‘himself saw them as we do now. 

‘When we pass again from a consideration of whst 
might have been, to review whet actaally did occur, 
we discover much of which it is impossible to speak in 
terms of unqualified commendation. Sir John Moore 
began to act offensively, after all, to attain which an 
offensive movement on his pert could have availed, was 
lost. Madrid capitulated on the $d of December. On 
the 10th, Moore became aware of the circumstance ; 
and om the 12th, the British army moved from Sale- 
manea in the direction of Valledolid. Do we blame the 
general for this? Far from it: it was his object to 
create a diversion in favour of the southern provinces, 
and he attained that object ; but whether all the use was 
made of the diversion that might have been made, we 
are not prepared to say. From the hour that Madrid 
fell, sir John Moore’s attention ought to have been ex- 
clusively devoted to the securing of his own retreat; 
including under that head the pelection of some position 
which might have enabled him to retain, throughout the 
winter, a hold upon the country. His first march in 
the direction of Valladolid, however, cut him off, in » 
great méasure, from Portugal; and the northern pro. 
vinces became, as a matter of course, the basis of his 
fatare operations. It was now that vigorous steps 
ought to have been taken, in order to ascertain how far 
Galicia was defensible, as well 2s the facilities which it 
afforded for the establizhment of magazines, to be sup- 
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plied, as opportunities offered, from the coast. Had 
thia been done, who will contend that the progress of 
the British army to its ships would have been what it 
actually was? The establishment of one or two strong 
posta at the head of the valley of the Syl would have 
rendered the position of Villa Franca perfectly secure on 
the left; while on the right, the mountains of Asturias, 
acarcely penetrated by two wretched roads — which, 
though traversed by Ney in the month of May, were in 
December and January impassable — could have been 
maintained even by Romana’s levies against almost any 
superiority of numbers, Be it observed, that we allude 
now only to the possibility of holding Galicia for a time, 
To render that province a permanent base from which 
the British army was to act, might or might not have 
been advisable ; but we confess that we have not yet 
‘been able to discover any solid argument for its preci. 
pitate abandonment in the depth of winter. 

Sir John Moore, however, went on, “bridle in hand,” 
as he himself expresses it, because “ apprehensive every 
moment that the bubble would burst.” On the 14th 
he learned, by an intercepted letter at Alcojos, thet the 
enemy believed him to be in full retreattowaids Portugal, 
and that marshal Soult, with an inferior force, occupied 
Saldanha, His plane were immediately changed, and 
instead of pushing for Valladolid, he determined, after 
forming « junction with Baird at Benevente, to strike 
at the position of the enemy. It would have been 
bold, but not an unwise manceuvre, had it been regarded 

“a8 8 movement in retreat ;” because the obvious con- 
sequence of it was to bring down upon himself, at once, 
every corps which Napoleon could draw together. The 
necessity, therefore, of arranging beforehand every step 
which he might be compelled to take—in other words, 
of sending officers to the rear, who might mark and 
prepare the halting places for each brigade,” and po 
conduct them in good order to their fighting ground 
‘became more urgent and obvious then ever. But these 
Precautions Moore failed to take. Is not the proceeding 
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liable, under such circumstances, to be regarded as a vort 
of random stroke delivered by « man who avows, in one 
of his letters, ‘“ that it was necessary to risk the army, 
to convince the people of England, as well as the reat of 
Baurope, that the Spaniards had neither the power nor 
the inclination to make any efforts for themselves?” For 
what was to be gained, even by victory? Not even the 
opportunity of retreating at a diminished hazard, or by 
a pace less accelerated, inasmuch 2s 90,000 men were 
already closing round him, with Napoleon at their head. 

Again, it is ridiculous to talk of the retreat to Co- 
runna, as of a movement conducted otherwise than with 
extreme haste and headlong precipitation. Till the 
strong gtound about Astorga was won, the army could 
not, indeed, move too rapidly ; for it was beset with mul. 
titudes which set resistance in the plain at defiance ; but 
from that point to the coast, almost every foot of country 
was at least aa capable of defence es the position ulti. 
mately chosen, from which to cover the embarkation. 
Let it not be supposed that we entertain the monstrous 
opinion that Astorgs might have been permanently de~ 
fended. Our argument goes only to this; that the na 
tare of the country through which it passed gave such 
advantages to the retreating army, that the rate of march. 
ing was, from that point, at the option of the English 
general. Soult could not purme more rapidly than 
Moore chose to retire. When, therefore, we find that 
eighty miles of mountain passes were compassed in two 
days, that more than one night-march was effected, and 
that many stragglers were cut off in consequence of their 
inability to keep up with the column, we cannot but 
believe that the march wes pressed with a degree of 
hurry for which the circumstances of the case made no 
demand, 


‘The truth, however, is, that an impartiel examination 
of sir John Moore's letters furnishes strong evidence of 
the fact, that with e thorough knowledge of the theory 
of his profesaion, and many points of character necessary 
to ita practice, he was wanting in one quality, for the 
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absence of which all other accomplishments fail to make 
amends. Moore under-rated bis own capabilities, and 
entertained an exaggerated opinion of the talents of hia 
enemies, Responsibility, likewise, was = burden too 
heavy to be borne, increased as it was by the anomalous 
position which he held in reference to the British min- 
istera ; whose powers, being undefined, were very apt to 
be mistaken both by the commander of the forces and 
himeelf. It is true that the circumstances into which 
the former was thrown were at once novel and vexatious. 
Buoyed up by promiees which were never fulfilled, 
tmided by those whose business it was to convey to him 
accurate information, harassed by the blunders of a 
feeble government, and left to his own resources when 
he had expected to act merely as an auxiliary, great 
allowances must be made for the despondency under 
which he laboured. Yet, with al) these palliatives, it 
is impossible to deny that Moore’s natural temperament 
‘was the opposite of sanguine. Now, to bear up under 
all imaginable disappointments, and to meet and over- 
come the difficulties arising out of them, is required of 
no man 60 completely or so uniformly as of the leader 
of an army ; nor is the moral courage requisite for such 
‘@ trust inherent in that mind which, at the outset of 
any enterprise, anticipates defeat as inevitable. Such, 
however, were the sentiments with which Moore began 
his campaign in Spain ; and its issuer were scarcely dif- 
ferent from the reftults which might have been expected 
to flow out of a commencement 60 little suspicious. 

‘We are not among the number of those who see, in 
the protracted halt at Salamanca, proofs of indecision 
and weakness in the English general, That halt was 
the unavoidable consequence of the order assumed in 
hia march, of which the mischievous effects were cer- 
tainly not diminished by the absurd transportation of 
sir David Baird’s troops to Corunna. it was impos- 
sible for Moore to act otherwise than 2s be did, with 
one wing of his army at Madrid, the other at Astorge, 
and his centre midway between both. But in the 
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contradictory orders which he from time to time issued, 
now checking, now hurrying forward the column froma 
the north, ample proof is afforded that, even to the last, 
his plans of action remained vegue and indeterminate. 
Nor is the cause of this hard to be discovered, Moore 
entered Spain under an expectation that he should co. 
operate with some native leader, if not as an inferior, 
at all events as nothing more than the commander of 
auxiliary force. All his arrangements were made upon 
this basis; and when they proved to be illusory, be 
found himself unequal to the task of effecting others, 
Tn plain language, Moore was quite prepared and per. 
fectly competent to divide with another the responsi. 
hility attached to his situation; but from the prospect 
of bearing it entire, he turned away with horror. To 
sum up all in few words, 2 candid survey of the history 
of sir John Moore’s active life leads to the conclusion, 
that, with almost every accomplishment that is neces- 
sary towards the formation of a military mind, he was 
not at home in the guidance of an independent army. 
Brave, sagecious, active, cool end collected in danger, 
and well versed in the minor details of his profession, 
no man has ever excited more lofty expectations while 
ascending to a station of command, Yet the conduct 
of his army in Spain did not justify these expectations, 
nor place him in the foremost rank of British generals. 
Whence did this arise? We answer, without hesitation, 
that his failure—for e failure it was — must be attributed 
partly to 2 diffidence of his own powers, for which 
there was no just cause, end partly to the absence of 
those powers of calculation, on the exercise of which 
the events of war mainly depend. Experience in com~ 
mand might have removed these defects; in which case 
his career would have probably rivalled in brilliancy 
that of any commander, either of encient or modern 
times ; but, as it is, we are left to think of him with 
respect, perhaps with admiration, though strongly tinc- 
tured with pity. Moore was » high-minded and gal- 
lant soldier, an able and zealous second in command ; 
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but there is nothing in his history which authorises us 
to place him among the most illustrious military com- 
mandera of his age. 

Sir John Moore was tall and well formed, with a 
noble and soldier-like carriage, which a slight stoop — 
the consequence of repeated wounds — scarcely served 
to affect. His countenance was decidedly handsome ; 
his eye full of expression; and his voice clear, deep, 
and musical ; while his manners in society were a per- 
fect model of those befitting the gallant soldier and the 
accomplished gentleman, Full of vivacity, and gifted 
with a playful wit, he knew as well when to assume 
reserve, as when to lay it aside; and if ever he spoke 
warmly, it was in defence of what he believed to be 
the truth, or in condemnation of ects or sentimente 
which he regarded ea despicable. Moore was not 
merely beloved, but adored by his friends, and he in- 
eluded in the number almost every man that served 
under him. By the common soldiers he was revered as 
a being of a superior order ; and never has an officer in 
high command more richly merited the devotion of his 
followers. Yet Moore was no sickly sentimentalist — 
no violator of necessary discipline under the cloak of 
a false generosity. While he praised, and, where it 
was possible s0 to do, rewarded the orderly and the 
upright, he never screened the plunderer or the dis- 
obedient from punishment; and he found, as all men 
who act on the éame principle invariably do, that even 
the culprits esteemed him the more for his firmness. 

With the peculiar circumstances which attended the 
funeral of this gallant and upright warrior, the readers 
of this memoir must have been long familiar. It was 

at first to remove hie honoured remeins to 
England, that his countrymen might have an oppor- 
tunity of paying to them the tribute of respect ; but 
on the suggestion of colonel Anderson, who had fre~ 
quently heard him declare, that “if he were killed in 
battle, he wished to be buried where he fell,” the idea 
was sbandoned, The rampart of the citadel of Corunna 
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was then selected as offering « fit resting-place for his 
Body ; and midnight, when the sound of war might be 
expected to cease, was set apart as the hour of inter- 
went, All was done with perfect regularity and order, 
A grave was dug in one of the bastions by a party of 
the Qth regiment, towards which, at the appointed 
time, the body of the general was conveyed. “No 
‘uselesa coffin shrouded his clay ;” for none such could 
he procured ; but wrapped in his closk, and dread 8 
he had fallen, the hero was committed to the dust. By 
torch-light the chaplain-general read the funeral ser- 
viee, amid a group of sincere though ragged mourners, 
and, the earth being heaped over him, he “ was left 
alone with his glary.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add, thet the general and 
staff officers, who assisted st thin melancholy ceremony, 
were called away st its conclusion to their poste. A 
random fire was heard in the front, which became gra- 
dually more serious, and led to the expectation that 
second attack impended ; but nothing of the kind took 
place, Sir John Hope, on whom the command had 
devolved, conducted the embarkation with sdmirable 
celerity and address, and the transports were almost all 
at nea ere the enemy brought a gun to bear upon them. 


